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THE OUTLOOK. 


E commence in this week’s issue of The Onris- 

tian Union a series of articles on our public 
schools and popular education. We shall spare no 
pains to make these articles thoroughly trustworthy. 
They are prepared by different gentlemen whose serv- 
ices have been secured for the purpose, but who will 
write anonymously that they may write the more 
freely. The Onristian Union will hold itself respon- 
sible for all the facts stated in these articles. The 
first of these articles relates to the attitude of the 
Roman Oatholic Ohurch toward our public school 
system. If any statements shall seem to either 
our Roman Oatholic readers or our Roman Oath- 
olic contemporaries erroneous, our columns will 
alw ays be open to a courteous gorrection. If any of 





the deductions drawn from these statements, either 
by the writers of these articles or by ourselves in 
accompanying editorial comments, seem to our 
Roman Oatholic friends to be illogical, unfair, or 
contrary to truth, we shall always fiad a place for a 
reply, provided it is courteous in tone and reasonably 
limited in length. We have no wish to excite preja- 
dice or hostility against the Roman Oatholic priest- 
hood. We honor the R »man Catholic Church for the 
good work it is doing in the community among a 
large class whom present Protestant methods are 
apparently unable to reach. We desire the discus- 
sion which we are opening to be conducted in an 
entirely friendly spirit, but in one of absolute candor 
and frankness. We believe that a public school sys- 
tem, supported and contr>lled—absolutely and 
entirely controlled—by the S ate is the foundation 
of the R public ; that its preservation unshaken and 
unimpaired is essontial to the perpetuity of the 
R »public ; and that the Roman C stholic hierarchy— 
not the Roman Citholic laity, however—is deter- 
mined to destroy that system and substitute one 
under the control otf the hierarchy. Our object io 
these articles is to arcuse the Oaristian and patriotic 
public, Protestant and Roman Oatholic, to this fact ; 
to mak» it clear by indisputable t-stimonies ; and to 
point out the dangers to the R>spublic which it 
involves. 





The first article in this series, prepared by a 
fine classical scholar and a man of thoroughly 
candid and catholic epirit, shows what the Plenary 
Cou cil at Baltimore was, and what it demanded as 
regards secular education. These decrees are pub- 
lished only in Latin, they are not translated, and 
they are therefore practically inaccessible except to 
the clergy for whose instruction alone they are issucd. 
A second article by the same author will show what 
that Council proposed as regards the higher educa- 
tion, especially of the clergy. Subsequont articles 
will take our readers into R man Oatholic schools, 
will introduce them to Roman Oatholic text books 
and teachers, will show them the working of a 
divided public school system where the experiment 
has been tried, and will thus indicate what we may 
expect if our own system either should be broken up 
or should be allowed to pass, in whole or in part, 
under ecclesiastical control. We commend these 
articles to the careful attention of our readers, as 
presenting a subject whose real importance entirely 
overtops all the so-called political issues of the hour, 
and even transcends in its permanent relations to 
public and social well-being either the temperance 
or the labor question. For an ill educated com- 
munity cannot be made temperate by law, nor a well- 
educa‘ed community kept under the rule of the rum 
power ; and there can be no permanent diffusion of 
wealth which is not preceded by and founded on a 
diffusion of intelligence. 


The little Presidential boomlet of Governor Hill, of 
this S:ate, seems to have come to an end. At the 
Dzmocratic Oonvention held in this Sate Jast week 
he was not even elected to the nominating Oonven- 
tion. The pressure of his gubernatorial duties 
afforded a cover for his political defeat which we 
rather suspect brings his political career to a close. 
Taat career illustrates the fact that securing the 
enthusiastic support of the saloon may give a politi- 
cian a brilliant career, but one that is liable to be 
brief. The best elements of the party in the long 
run control it, because the managers of the machine 
are obliged to consult the silent vote, without which 
they can control the primaries, but cannot carry the 
election at the polls. The Democratic Oonvention 
will be held in S:. Louis Jane 5, and, it can now be 
confidently predicted, will nominate Mr. Oleveland 
and indorse his late message on R venue Reform as 
the platform of the party. Oa this platform the 








Demoeratic party will appeal to the people. I: is 


not so clear what will be the course of the Rspubli- 
can Oonvention, which meets in Chicago Jane 19. At 
the present writing Mr. Blaine, Ohauncey M. Dapew, 
and Jadge Gresham are the principal newspaper can- 
didates, with some indications that the friends of 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Depew will unite on one or the 
other of the two men. 


As to the Libor Oonventions and the Labor 
party, we do not believe from present indications 
that the party will poll a vots to produce any 
effect on the Presidential election. The Honry 
George movement, whatever it may eventually 
come to, will hardly ba represented in any con- 
siderable numbers at the polls this fall, Mr. 
George, with what seems to us practical political 
sagacity, having identified himself with the Damo- 
cratic party as the one which is moving in 
the direction of free trade; and absolute free 
trade is an essential part of his scheme for laying all 
taxes on land. Father McGlynn, it is true, adheres 
to the land tax labor party, but his constitutents do 
not adhere to Father McG'yan. And the Uaion 
Liber party, whose platform is intended to unite 
Grangers and workiagmen on a general anti-monop- 
oly ticket, by ignoring the tariff question as a sort of 
“local issue,” is not likely to poll a much larger 
vote than that of the United Lvbor party. In 
short, the settlement of the great social problems 
of the future must, from present appearances, be 
wrought out by one or the other of the two great 
political parties, not by a new one formed for that 
purpose. Asto the temperance question and the 
prospects of the Prohibition party we shall know 
more by and by. 








There is apparently a fair prospect that the 
Republicans in the Senate will present a bill for 
dealing with tne surplas—a bill which it is safe 
to predict will abolish the taxes on tobacco, will not 
abolish the taxes on whisky, and will make some 
modifications in the tariff, but of a far less radical 
natare than those involved in the Mills bill. We 
hope that they will have the courage and wisdom to 
pursue this course, that a clearly defined issue may 
be presented to the ccuntry in the Pvesidontial elec- 
tion. The tariff discussion in the House has, accord- 
ing to all accounts, been one of rcal and even remark- 
able merit. Bat no one of the great newspapers has 
had the enterprise to furnish anything like adequate 
reports of it. The English papers are far superior to 
the American papers in this respect. We believe 
that there is an opportunity for one of our great 
dailies to make for itself a national reputation by 
affording really good reports of the debate on the tar- 
iff, and accompaning them with a fair paragraphical 
abstract in its editorial columns for busy readers, 
who want to vote intelligently and would welcome 
any journal which would help them so to do. 


The Supreme Oourt of Michigan has decided that 
the Local Option law of that Siate is unconstitu- 
tional and void because of a defect in the title. This 
decision, we believe, is eqaally gratifying to the 
liquor dealers aad to a portion of the Third Party 
Prohibitionists, the former b3ing glad to have 
restrictive legislatioa broken dowa, and the latter 
rightly believing that if they can make a clear issue 
bet voon absolute prohibition and absolutely free 
liquor they will by and by win. To us this 
decision, or rather the blander which has necessi- 
tated it, seems very uofortunate. Under the Local 
Op ion law, 35 counties out of 83, that is, nearly 
one half the State, had voted prohibition; the 
advantage of prohibition s> voted is that it is 
generally operative, the public sentiment which 
enacts being powerful enongh to execute. The 
result of the decision is to leave Michigan a free 
field for the liquor dealers until oext year, when it 








is probable the Lagislature will re-enact the law 
with a valid title. 
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The Senate Oommittee have made their two reports 
on the Fisheries Treaty, being divided by strict party 
lines, the Democrats approving, the Republicans dis- 
approving, the Treaty. This fact indicates therejec- 
tion of the Treaty, though by a very close vote. But 
It also indicates that the President will be sustained 
by his own party in refusing to adopt a policy of re- 
taliation. The argaments of the two reports are 
those with which our readers are already familiar, 
and which have been presented in our columns by 
ihe advocates and the opponents of the Treaty 
respectively. Whether the Treaty itself is fair as a 
compromise, whether in it Canada concedes too little 
and the United States too much,as American oppo- 
nents insist, or Oanada too much and the United 
States too little, as Canadian opponents insist, we 
do not propose to discuss. But we repeat with 
emphasis what we have said so often before, that 
the question at issue between the United States 
and Oanada should be settled by conciliation, and 
not by retaliation, and if the two countries cannot 
agree upon a basis of settlement, then the question 
should be settled by arbitration. It would be a public 
crime and a public disgrace for the United States of 
America, in this year of grace 1888, to resort to retali- 
ation for the purpose of settling any disputed ques- 
tion of right between itself and a neighboring com- 
munity. Mr. Nimmo, in a letter to the New York 
‘¢ Tribune,” insists upon it that the Oanadian Gov- 
ernment has, in various ways, as by its tolls on the 
Welland Oanal, for example, violated its own treaty 
provisions with the United States. This ought to be 
looked into, and if it be true, the violation should be 
protested against, and if the protest is insufficient 
other measures should be taken. Retaliation may be 
legitimate to enforce a right conceded by both par- 
ties to exist, or established by an impartial court of 
arbitration, but never to determine what is right 
while the question is still in dispute and unsettled. 








For once, some interesting facts about farms have 
heen collected by a State Bureau. Instead of pre- 
paring elaborate tables of the number of bushels 
of wheat produced in each township, or the 
number of sheep struck by lightning, or like useless 
information, which a sensible man either refuses 
to read or makes haste to forget, the Michigan 
Commissioner of Labor S'‘atistics has investigated 
several topics constantly discussed, the chief of 
which is the extent of farm mortgages. He arrives 
at a result which is surprising—not surprisingly 
startling, but surprisingly hopeful. Of the 90,000 
farms in the counties sending in reports, 47,000 are 

so far as the records show) mortgage free. The 
assessed value of these unmortgaged farms is 
$175,000,000, while that of the 48.000 that are 
mortgaged is but $80,000,000. The indebtedness of 
the mortgaged farms is less than one-half of their 
assessed value, being but $87.500,000. Thus we 
have it that the farm mortgages in the State cover 
but fifteen per cent. of the assessed valuation of the 
farm property. The Oommissioner tells us that a 
great many farmers are in debt though no lien is 
recorded against their property. This is probably 
true. Nevertheless, the showing is better than bas 
generally been supposed. Another table in the 
report shows that but seven’per cent. of the farms are 
occupied by tenants. On the whole, the assertion, 
so frequently made of late, that farm land is being 
monopolized appears to lack foundation. Yet, as the 
Com missioner goes on to show, the burden which rests 
upon the poorer half of the Michigan farmers is by 
no means light. The average rate of interest paid 
by them is 7.2 per cent. and they are taxed on the 
fall value of their farms, as if these were unmort- 
gaged. The Oommissioner recommends that the 
States of the Northwest follow the example of Oali- 
fornia, and permit the owner of a mortgaged farm 
to deduct the taxes which he pays upon the mort- 
gage from the interest due to its holder. This is 
the sams end which the Brundage bill seeks to ac- 
complish in New York State. 





The question of the re-election of Mr. Jasper as 
Superintendent of the Pablic Schools of this city is 
exciting a great deal of interest, and the postpone. 
ment of the election will permit a candid and thor- 
ough discussion of a matter vital to the best interests 
of the city. The conviction is growing in the minds 
of intelligent New Yorkers that the machine element 
In our public schools is becoming altogether too pro- 
nounced and dominant, and that the best results of 
teaching are being lost under the pressure of a state 
of things which s said to be little short of a tyranny, 
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Both teachers and scholars are held to a set of re- 
quirements which it is impossible to meet with honest 
work ; either the work must be done imperfectly 
and by overdrill, or the failure to perform it must be 
concealed by evasion, if not by falsehood. This im- 
pression, whether true or false, isso general, and has 
received of late so much confirmation from some of 
‘the most intelligent friends of our city schools, that 
thorough inquiry ought to be made. There is noth- 
ing so destructive of genuine education as a tyran- 
nical and mechanical system, a method which, in- 
stead of being a help and support, becomes a snare 
and a restraint ; a method which converts the living 
teacher into a lifeless mechanism, and the living 
pupil into a mechanical recipient of that which is 
poured into him. By all means let us have a thor- 
ough examination of the present management of our 
city schools. No doubt Superintendent Jasper craves 
jast this sort of examination, and would not desire a 
re-election unless it shall appear that the prevalent im- 
pression that our schools are given over to the grind- 
ing of the educational machine is false. The unfort- 
unate personal issue which has become involved 
with this larger issue ought not to confuse the com- 
munity as to the real question involved. 


In connection with the series of articles which we 
have commenced this week on the subject of our 
public schools, we call attention to a letter froma 
correspondent in Pennsylyania reporting to our 
readers what that Oommonwealth has done to in- 
trench the public school system, and to protect it 
alike from sectarian strife on the one hand and from 
neglect or direct overthrow by those hostile to it on 
the other. We believe, as our readers know, in 
maintaining sharply the distinction between matters 
that belong to constitution and matiers that belong 
to legislation. It appears to us, however, that the 
necessity of a public school system of education as 
a condition for the preservation and perpetuity of 
the Republic is so absolute that it is quite legitimate 
to provide by constitutional enactment that this 
system shall always be maintained inviolate, and 
shall never be diverted to sectarian ends. 











Two or three weeks ago we noted the fact that 
public sentiment in Brazil had become urgent in 
favor of measures for immediate emancipation of 
slavery. Since then the Brazilian Parliament has 
approved a bill completely abolishing slavery, and it 
has been sanctioned by the Regent. It is said that 
the effect of this action on the Emperor of Brazil, 
who has been ill in Italy, was to give him new 
strength and to greatly improve his condition. Un- 
der the Jaws of 1871 and 1885 for the gradual aboll- 
tion of slavery, the process would have continued 
for sixty or seventy years to come ; under the law 
just enacted, human slavery in Brazil will come to 
an end forever in the present year. The reason 
of this hastening of the desired end is, as we under- 
stand it, the rapid and general recognition of the fact 
that the material interests of the country, as well as 
its national character, would be best subserved by 
the instant and complete remeval of the barbarity of 
slavery. The Brazilian Oatholic ecclesiastics have 
—to their honor be it said—done much to hasten the 
day of emancipation by urging it as the most fitting 
way of celebrating the Pope’s jubilee year, and Leo 
XIII. has issued an encyclical expressing his approval 
and hearty appreciation of this jubilee honor. It is 
matter for rejoicing that Brazil has thus freely and 
fully recognized the fact that economical and politi- 
cal as well as moral and religious motives de- 
manded the sweeping away of human slavery. 


The Papal rescript touching Irish affairs has been 
practically without effect, except to arouse a good 
deal of indignation on the part of Irish Nationalists 
and to lead some English newspapers, in their parti- 
san geal, into utterly untenable positions. At a 
meeting of the Oatholic members of Parliament, held 
in Dublin last week, a minute was adopted denying 
the competency of the Roman authorities to interfere 
with political matters in Ireland, refusing to be 
bound by their declaration, and hinting plainly that 
the aforesaid authorities had been grievously de- 
ceived in regard to important questions of fact, and 
especially with regard to improvements made on 
lands in Ireland. The advisers of the Pops have led 
him into a serious blunder. They are astute Italians, 
thoroughly posted in the details of European diplo- 
macy, but entirely out of touch with the movements 
of modern life. There is probably no place in the 
world where more is known concerning the non- 
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less known concerning its main currents, than in 
Rome. The interference of the Pope in the recent 
German elections, and now in Ireland, will open the 
eyes of American Oatholics to the real policy of the 
Papacy—a policy entirely at variance with the 
thought and feeling of our time, not only among 
Protestants, but among intelligent Oatholics. The 
Pope is doing his utmost to justify Father McGlynn 
and to furnish him with converts. 








There is a growing feeling of anxiety in Europe 
concerning the fate of Stanley. The last word re- 
ceived from him was sent early in August of last 
year from the camp of Yambanga. Since that time 
no news of any sort has come from him. A march 
of six hundred miles through a swampy country lay 
before him at the date of his last message. That 
march completed, he would have reached the coun- 
try of Emin Pasha. In his last letter he declared 
that he expected to get into the region of Lake Ny- 
anza by the end of August, and his arrival in that 
country ought to have been known soon after by 
Emin Pasha ; the latter, however, had heard nothing 
from him so late as the first of November. There 
are mapy surmises as to what may have happened to 
detain him; but they are all mere guesses. It is 
suggested that he has been turned aside from the 
direct line which he had marked out, and compelled to 
make a long and tedious detour; that in making his 
way northward he may have missed Emin Pasha; 
that, having satiefied himself that Emin Pasha needed 
no aid from him, he has changed his expedition from 
its original purpose, and has turned southward with 
a view of exploring a new section of country. His 
thorough knowledge of the difficulties and dangers 
of the country, his familiarity with the tribes which 
he would have to encounter, and the fact that he was 
accompanied by nearly five hundred carefully select- 
ed, well-armed men makes it very improbable that 
he has been destroyed by ambush. Nevertheless, so 
long a time has now elapsed since news has been 
received from him that a feeling of anxiety is becom- 
ing very general, 


No more important action has thus far been taken 
by the Methodist General Oonference than that which 
defines the status of a Missionary Bishop. The fact 
that the standing of Bishop Taylor, who for a quad- 
rennium has been planting missions in Africa upon 
the self-supporting plan, was involved has concen- 
trated intense interest upon the decision. The posi- 
tion held by the Oonference is that the difference 
between the Missionary Bishop and the General 
Superintendent is in the limitation, not of fanction, 
but of jurisdiction. In his own field the former is 
co-ordinate in authority with the latter, asa true 
bishop receives his support from the Episcopal Fund 
and must work in co-operation with the General 
Missionary Society. If a relation of harmony can 
now be established between the Society which has 
always represented the Ohurch as its agent in mis- 
sionary work and the “ Building and Transit Fund 
Society” which has come into being to further Bishop 
Taylor’s peculiar theories and operations, a perplex- 
ing problem will be solved. The calmness and clear- 
ness of the report adopted, the concessions made, 
and the practical unanimity with which the Oonfer- 
ence reached its final action will doubtless go far to 
release the Ohurch from the peril of a growing agita- 
tion which centered in this question. 








The readers of The Ohristian Union will not be 
surprised to learn from our reports of the two Presby- 
terian Assemblies in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
presented in another column, that the prospects of 
organic union between the Presbyterian churches 
North and South appear less bright than they did a 
year ago. Organic union should always follow, 
never precede, vital union, and the year’s discussions 
have made it perfectly clear to the members of both 
bodies that there is not now vital union between the 
two. Their symbol of doctrine is the same, but not 
their faith ; their system of government is the same, 
bat not their spirit of liberty. The two elements 
which control in these great bodies will live in peace 
and in more cordial co-operation for the present than 
ina united body. And this, it is morally certain, is 
the jadgment of the majority in both bodies. On 
the other hand, the discussion of the Principles of 
Union proposed by the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Onurch indicates a growth of vital union between these 
two organizations, whose real faiths are far more 
accordant than their doctrinal symbols, and whose 
real spirit of ecclesiastical liberty is far more 








essentials of modern movements and thought, and 


accordant than their systems of ecclesiastial govern: 
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ment. Dr. Woodrow’s case before the Southern 
Assembly is pending as we go to press, the Assembly 
having overruled a technical point made against his 
appeal from the decision of the Synod, and decided to 
hear the case on its merits. 





We publish in another column a letter from an 
aggrieved correspondent in defense, or quasi-defense, 
of what is called Ohristian Science, a school which, if 
we understand it aright, is, in our opinion, neither 
Ohristian nor scientific. The foundation of Ohristian 
Science is the Berkeleyan philosophy, that matter is 
not real, that spirit is the only reality, that pain and 
sickness and all bodily conditions are not bodily 
conditions at all, but only mental imaginings of 
bodily conditions, and that, accordingly, if wejbelieve 
that we are well, we are well ; if we believe that we 
are painless, we suffernopain. There is nothing new 
in this philosophy ; it is simply a new form of an 
old agnostic doctrine, which has served a purpose, 
not only of delusion, but also of demoralization. The 
grossest sensuality and vice found, in the early cent- 
uries, a refuge behind it. We have in our own time 
known of people talking of men and women who 
were living in acknowledged licentiousness as having 
‘pure souls.” It is a natural reaction against mate- 
rialism, but quite as false in its philosophy, and 
capable of quite as pernicious results. We advise 
our readers to have nothing to do with the so-called 
Ohristian Science. 


—, 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Last week the tariff 
debate developed a lively interest. Mr. Fitch, of 
New York, a Republican and a protectionist, declared 
in favor of the Mills bill. He believed the time had 
come when the people demanded a low tariff instead 
of a high one, and as he represented a district 
which was taxed by the tariff and not helped by it, 
he considered himself bound to subserve the inter- 
ests of his constituents. ——Mr. Randall, of Pennsyl- 
vania, made his much-looked-for speech against the 
Mills bill. He replied to Mr. Scott’s argument that 
steel industries wereinordinately proteeted. He, too, 
cited Mr. Oarnegie’s works at Pittsburg. According 
to Mr. Randall, the cost of producing a ton of rails is 
$28.41, of which $4.82 is spent for labor. In this 
ease the labor bill is about fifteen per cent. The 
tariff is fifty-three per cent.——The ablest speeches 
yet made for protection were those of McKinley, of 
Ohio, on Friday, and Reed, of Maine, on Saturday. 
Mr. McKinley’s was philosophical, Mr. Reed’s light 
and satirical, though equally strong. The ablest 
Democratic speeches were those of Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, and Oox, of New York. As usual, Mr. 
Oox was humorous. ——Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, 
denies the report that the Republicans have agreed 
upon a substitute for the Mills bill. ——This week the 
tariff bill will be laid aside, and appropriation bills 
will be taken up.——The Rapublican Ssnators seem 
to be generally agreed among themselves to defeat 
the fisheries treaty, but they have taken no formal 
action as yet, andsome of their number will probably 
suggest amendments. 





GENERAL News.—Great floods along the Missis- 
sippi River have done immense damage to crops 
($3,000,000 is the estimate of some), and have driven 
hundreds of families from their homes. ——Emperor 
Frederick of Germany has apparently steadily im- 
proved during the past week.——It is rumored that 
the Prince of Wales is contemplating a visit to this 
country next year.—New Zealand has passed a law 
restricting Ohinese immigration.——A jary has been 
obtained in the case of Kerr, accused of offering 
bribes to Aldermen in the Broadway Railroad 
matter.—A much-advertised interview with Mr. 
Blaine in some of the daily papers simply affirms 
that he has nothing to add to his letter declining to 
consider himself as a candidate for the Presidency. 
— English papers are earnestly discussing the 
alleged defenseless condition of England against 
foreign invasion. French papers ridicule the idea 
of a possible war between France and Eogland.—— 
The movement in favor of nominating Gresham as 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency appears 
to be gaining strength in the West. 





NO REASON FOR COMPROMISE. 


F the claims respecting public education put forth 
by the Plenary Oouncil at Baltimore, and given 
to our readers in another column, were the claims 





of the Boman Catholic population of the United 


cs 


States, the candid Protestant would be compelled to 
ask, very seriously, if some compromise might not 
be possible, if indeed harmony could be preserved 
except by compromise. But there is not the least 
reason for believing that the Plenary Oouncil repre- 
sents the sentiments of the majority of American 
Oatholics, The Roman Oatholic Ohurch is not and 
does not pretend to be a representative body. In 
this respect it differs from all Protestant church 
organizations. We Protestants are so habitually 
accustomed to assume that every body of ecclesias- 
tics speaks for the worshipers, that it is difficult for 
us to realize that in the Roman Oatholic Ohurch 
the hierarchy speaks not for but to the people. It 
does not represent what they want; it tells them 
what they must take. The Pope, the bishop, the 
priest, is a ‘‘ father ;” he commands his children, he 
does not consult them. The hierarchy claims to 
stand in the place of God ; and God is not elected to 
carry out the will of his constituents, but reigns by 
independent and indefeasible authority. The Meth- 
odist General Oonference, now meeting in New York 
Oity, is a body which perhaps more nearly than any 
other Protestant organization resembles, in the 
nature and extent of its ecclesiastical authority, the 
Pienary Oouncil. Bat there is not merely a great 
difference, there is a radical contrast, between the 
two. The Oonference derives its powers from and 
is elected by the Methodist churches in America, and 
therefore may be assumed to reflect their sentiments 
and opinions. The Plenary Oouncil is constituted by 
a wholly un-American power in Rome; is absolutely 
independent of the Oatholic laity ; is neither elected 
by nor responsible to the laity ; and therefore cannot 
be assumed in any sense to reflect its sentiments and 
opinions. The Pope appoints the cardinals; the 
cardinals elect the Pope; and the Pope and the 
cardinals control the Ohurch. Even in the manage- 
ment of the vast properties which the laity by their 
generous contributions have built up, the laity have 
no voice. They are all placed under the contro! of a 
hierarchy in the selection of which the laity have no 





‘more part than their Protestant neighbors. We 


are not writing in criticism of the Roman Oatholic 
system. Whether a church of Ohrist should be 
organized on republican or monarchical princip!es, 
whether the hierarchy should represent or rule the 
laity, whether they who are greatest in its ranks 
should be fathers and masters over the many, giving 
them commands, or servants of the many, receiving 
from them commands, whether, in’short, the church 
of Onrist should be an oligarchy or a republic, we 
do not here discuss. We only point out the fact that 
all Protestant churches are republics ; and therefore 
their councils do represent the opinions of the mem- 
bership ; while the Roman Oatholic Ohurch is a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy, and therefore in no sense 
represents its membership. The Pope no more 
represents the members of the Roman Oatholic 
Ohurch than the Tsar represents the peasantry of 
Rassia. Itmay indeed be that the Roman Oatholic 
laity may feel themselves bound by their religious 
obligations to obey the decrees of the Pope and of 
the Pienary Council respecting schools. But to obey 
a divinely appointed master is ore thing ; to be rep- 
resented by a humanly eleted public'servant is quite 
a different thing. The rienary Oouncil is not a 
convention of representatives of the Roman Oatholic 
congregations ; and there is, we repeat, no reason 
whatever for ‘supposing that its decrees represent 
either the convictions or the wishes of those congre- 
gations. 

If they did, they would carry great weight with 
them. Inarepublic the majorityjare bound to respect 
the sentiments of the minority, especially when it is 
so large a minority as are the Roman Oatholic popu- 
lations of the United States. If our Roman Oatholic 
fellow-citizens objected to the American public 
school system, it would be very questionable whether 
we should have the right to put their children into the 
public achools, or even to do this indirectly by taxing 
them to support such schools. But though great 
regard is to be paid to the opinions of a large and rep- 
utable minority in a republic, no such regard is due 
to the opinions of a close corporation under the control 
of a foreign potentate. And the decrees of the Plenary 
Council are the decrees of a close corporation under 
the control of a foreign potentate. We ought to pay 
respect to the wishes of our German fellow-citizens, 
because they are our fellow-citizens. We have no 
right in our Sunday and our temperance legislation 
to ignore their hereditary education and ride rough- 
shod over them, wherever we happen to have a 
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Puriten majority. It is not thus that republican 
institutions can be maintained in a prosperous con- 
dition. But if a German Bund existed in America. 
all of whose officers were appointed by Bismarck, 
were subject to removal by Bismarck, and were 
answerable for th:ir action only to Bismarck, their 
opinions on public affairs would not be entitled to 
apy political deference. And the mere fact that 
their salaries were paid by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of American-Germans would not alter their 
relations to our political action. So, again, politicians 
act rightly as well as wisely in paying a certain 
measure of respect to the Irish vote—albeit they may 
sometimes pay too much. For the Irish-American 
is a citizen of America, and is entitled to be con- 
sidered when Americans come toa conclusion on any 
public question. But if the St. Patrick’s Society 
had all of its officers appointed by a head-center in 
Ireland, and were all responsible to it, the declared 
opinions of such foreignly appointed officials on any 
American question might properly be disregarded, if 
indeed they were not resented as an illegitimate 
interference in our affairs. The parallel may not be 
perfect, but it is illustrative. The Plenary Oouncil 
at Baltimore represented, not American Oatholie opin- 
ion, but Roman Papal opinion. And the opinion 
of the excellent Father who occupies the Vatican, and 
his Oardinal counselors, is entitled to jast so much 
weight as that of any other foreign potentate of 
equally good character—and no more. We might not 
improperly resent it as an illegitimate iaterterence 
with affairs which it belongs to us, not to him, to 
settle. We are cortainly not bound to give heed to 
it as the expressed conviction or desire of our own 
fellow- citizens. 

In fact, so far from having any good reason for 
believing that the Cemands of this Council represent 
the sentiments of American Oatholics on the school 
question, there is abundant reason for thinking ex- 
avtly the reverse. The Roman Oa‘holiv hierarchy 
and the Roman Oatholic laity are not agreed on this 
subject. More than once the priesthood have made a 
direct attack on the public schools: and more than 
once, in violation of urgeat persuasions, not to say 
absolute commands, from the pulpit, the laity have 
voted to sustain the schools. More than once some 
zealous but indiscreet priest has attempted to com- 
pel the Roman Oatholic parents in his parish, by 
threat of excommunication, to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the public schools ; and, ou almost if not 
quite every such occasion, the rebellion against the 
order has been so general that, under orders of his 
wiser superior, the priest has been compelled to 
withdraw his order or svffer it to be disregarded. 
There are probably no better Roman Oatholic parish 
schools in the United States than in New York Oity 
and Brooklyn ; but even in New York Oity and Brook- 
lyn it is perfectly safe to say that a majority of the 
Roman Oatholic children are to be found in the public 
schools, and this in spite of strenuous endeavors 
on the part of the priesthood to coax or coerce the 
children of the Ohurch into the schools of the Ohurch. 
We venture to say that if any reader of this article 
will take occasion to talk in a friendly way wiih his 
Roman Oatholic gardener or washerwoman as to the 
public schools, ic he is skillfal not to excite an eccle- 
siastical suspicion or a polemical spirit, he will get 
only words of grateful appreciation in reply. Th 
one unpardonable fault with our public schools, in 
the mind of the hierarchy, is that they are so popu- 
lar. The parish schools cannot compete with them. 

There is, then, no reason for seeking a cempro- 
mise with the Roman Oatholic hierarchy on the 
subject of popular education. For that hierarchy 
does not represent any body of our American fellow- 
citizens, and does not pretend to do so. It repre- 
sents a foreign, self-supporting, ecclesiastical cor- 
poration. Unless we are prepared to concede the 
right of that corporation to exercise authority over 
our fellow-citizons, we have no reason to consult 
with its officials in determining what is best for the 
Republic. Our Roman Oatholic fellow-citizens we 
will consult ; but for their opinion we will go. not to 
the Plenary Oouncil at Baltimore, nor to the Vatican 
at Rome, but to the polls. That opinion has been 
often given, and it is uniformly in favor of the per- 
petuation of public schools supported by the State, 
controlled by the State, and open to all the children 
in the State. 

We may hereafter attempt to show that, as there 
is no occasion for seeking a compromise with the 
hierarchy, so there is no possibility of finding guch a 
compromise, 
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AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


, NE of the vices of scholastic thought, which we 

are fast outgrowing by the substitution of a 
more vital conception, was the artificial and arbi. 
trary division of life, character, and often of Deity, 
into parts which had little relation to each other, and 
which were sometimes antagonistic. The med eval 
thinker, as a rule, failed utterly to see life as a whole. 
He saw certain of its activities, certain of its phases, 
with great distinctness, and discussed them with 
great vigor; but he missed the vital connections 
which unified and heldthem together. In the world 
of knowle ige he failed to perceive the profound re- 
lations which exist between all departments ; he 
separated one form of knowledge from another, and 
treated each as if it were independent of the others. 
So grammar and language, instead of being the re- 
sults of vital historical processes, became abstract 
sciences or arts governed by their own laws, and 
separated by hard and fast lines from all other forms 
of human activity. It was not until the last century, 
when Herder and the men of his school began to 
meditate on these things, that it pecame clear that 
all kinds of knowledge are parts of the same de- 
velopment and are indissolubly united. When the 
scholastic thinker brought his method to bear upon 
the nature of Deity, instead of conceiving a coher- 
ent and harmonious character, he devised a series of 
abstractions, a set of attributes wholly artificial and 
often antagonistic one to the other. So we have a 
conception of the Deity in which one part of the 
divine character struggles with another part, and 
justice and love, instead of being bound together in a 
deep, vital fashion, which no man can fathom, are 
depicted as debating with each other and combating 
each other. When the medisval thinker meditated 
upon society, he saw it divided into castes separated 
by permanent barriers, and he imagined it possible to 
foster.the well being of one class apart from that of 
another. 

Modern thought, at once more humble, reverent 
and profound, has been able to grasp life as a whole, 
and has become cvnscious of the inadequacy and 
barrenness of any other conception. It has preserved 
the deep unity which holds all knowledge together 
and makes it one flowing stream instead of a series 
of rivalets widely separated, issuing from different 
sources and seeking different seas. There has come 
into it that deep and prcfoundly religious conception 
of Deity which dares not break the divine character 
into fragments, and which recognizes that, as no 
human character can be so divided and at the same 
time rightly conceived, neither can the divine char- 
acter be so divided and rightly conceived. In like 
manner, modern thought has come to look upon 
society as a living whole, and upon governments 
and all forms of social organizations, not as abstrac 
tions artificially created, but as the outgrowth of vital 
processes, and as inseparable even in thought from 
that which eniers into them. The v.cious theories 
of political economy, which treated the economic 
side of society asa thing apsrt from religion and 
morality, is fast receding into the past, with all theo- 
ries of its kind. It was once held that the laws 
which govern business and the great industrial activ- 
ities of men have no relation to the laws which gov- 
ern the moral well-beizg of society ; that to confuse 
what was once called religion with business was to 
make a bluader of the most heinous sort ; that relig- 
ion and philanthropy were good things in their way, 
but were t> be kept out of the sphere of business and 
political economy. This tieory isa survival of the 
misleading conceptions of scholasticism. It is fun- 
damentally untrue, and the salvation of modern 
society is comivg through the perception of that 
untruth. 

Political economy, the science of the well-being of 
society on the material side, has hitherto scouted 
the idea that the well-to-do section of scciety owes 
anything to the ill-todo section. With criminals 
and paupers, with the helpless and the infirm, with 
those who are down in the race, it has refused to 
concern itself, declaring that while religion and phi- 
lanihropy might concern themselves with such 
obstructive or incapable persons, political economy 
had nothing to do with them. No more dargerous 
doctrine was ever taught since error found its way 
into the world, nor has any untruth ever borne more 
terrible and abundant fruitage. It is beginning to 

be seen that the chief function of society is to pre- 
serve its members; that the work which it once 
relegated fo little groups of religious or philanthropic 
Leople is its chief concern ;, that no society is safe ao 
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long as poverty and crime abound in it; that no State is 
safe so long as some men refuse to work and others 
live bycrime. It is beginning to be seen that religion 
is not a profession, not a little current in the great 
stream of life, but that it is life itself when life 
comes to its fufiness and perfection ; that religion 
does not relate to a few duties, a few days, and u 
few activities, but to all duties, days, and activities; 
that it caynot be separated either from knowledge or 
from business ; that all these must be embraced with. 
in it if it is to be adequate ; and that none of these 
are safe or whole without it. Hence it follows that 
the saving of men is no longer the function of relig- 
ion and religious people only ; it is also the supreme 
function of society, and society will be neither 
rational nor safe until it looks all the facts in the 
face and provides for all the forms of life which are 
embraced in it. The saving of men is the most 
practical work which lies before the world to-day. 
Organized philanthropy can do something, organized 
religion can do much, but society itself must take 
hold of this great task if it is to be properly per- 
formed. No observing man doubts that we are now 
passing through great social changes, and while 
many are filled with forebodings as to the outcome 
of the present crisis, others see in contemporary 
movements the slow evolution of a new and sound 
conception of social life. They see a widening and 
deepening sense of personal responsibility ; they see 
a new and profounder feeling of common humanity ; 
they see the growing apprehension among men of the 
great truth that the well-boing of every individual is 
the first and great interest of society at large; they 
see the possibility of a comple e and rounded society 
instead of the chaotic, selfish, and dangerous social 
disorganization of to day. 








THE CREED OF ALL CENTURIES. 


E agree with what a correspondent haz to 
say in another column respecting a Nine- 
teenth Osntury Oreed. No creed can embody the 
Ohristian belief of the present century ; and as edu- 
cation becomes more general‘and faith more indi- 
vidual, this will grow more and more impossible. 
The creed that undertakes to represent many minds 
must be like a photograph that undertakes to rep 
resent many faces—3omewhat foggy at best. Andit 
can represent all only by very imperfectly represent: 
ing any. The creed that is a bond of union must be 
very short and very simple. The creed that is long 
and intricate will be only a wedge to divide. 

For ourselves we should be glad to have all Ohris- 
tian churches adopt the Apostles’ Oceed as their 
symbol of doctrine. It would be a real bond of union. 
It could ba subscribed by Greek, Roman Oatholic, 
Lutheran, Episcopalian, Oongregationalist, Baptist, 
Arminian, Oalvinist, and even all evangelica’ Unita- 
rians sad Universalists. And it would sharply dis- 
criminate the Oburch of Ohrist from all Atheists, 
Deists, Positivists, and mere Humanitarians and Ra- 
tionalists. It is all the creed, incur judgment, that 
the Ohurch of Ohrist needs ; and even that should 
be accepted only ‘‘ for substance of doctrine.” Bat 
we suppose we shall have to wait a long while for an 
age so catholic as to be satisfied with a creed so sim- 
ple as this creed of all centuries. 





THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 
I—THE STaRT. 


BEDIENOE isthe startin all right living. I: 

is the first step in all wise and right dealing 

with nature. If we are to understand nature’s laws, 
if we are to ej xy nature’s kingdom, we must obey 
her rule. It is the first step in the family life. The 
child’s well-being depends upon the question, not 
what does he think about father and mother, nor 
how does he feel toward fa'her and mother, but will 
he yield his will to fathers will and mother’s will. 
It is the first step in all peaceful and prosperous civic 
life. We obey firat; we learn and we love after- 
ward. France was not fit for liberty when she 
simply desired it, nor even when she was willing to 
sail through seas of blood and fire to achieve it. 
Not until the Frenchman learned to obey law did he 
learn to be fit fully for liberty. It is the first step 
in all social and industrial organization. No private 
in the ranks is fit for promotion if he is as a private 
disobedient. There is no business man that, having 
a hundred men in his employ, will submit to the man 





who says, I will obey the rules of the office when 
you will explain the reasen for them. He muat 


obey first and learn the reason afterward. We used 
to study the sciences in the text-books, getting the 
theory, with the idea that afterward we could go out 
into life and get the practice. We are reversing 
that order now, and are sending our young students 
into the laboratory to learn chemistry, into the 
observatory to use the telescope, into the field to: 
analyze the flowers. They » quaint themselves first. 
with the facts, and then go on to the theories. They, 
learn nature by observing nature and obeying nature.. 
We are beginning to introduce industrial education: 
for the same reason into our schools, bécause we 
are beginning gradually to recognize that obedience 
is the condition of learning ; and that boy. who is 
working with tools, and who sees before him the re- 
sult of obedience or dis>bedience ia what he makes, 
is in the way of learning, because he is in the way of 
obedience. 

Now, that which is true of every other form of life 
is true of the religious life. The question which 
addresses itself to every one is this, Will I be gov- 
erned in life by my own self will, or will I be gcy- 
erned by the will of my Father which is in heaven ? 
The question is not, What do I believe ? nor, How do 
I fecl? but, What will I du? It addresses, not our 
intellect, nor our emotions, but our will. Obedience 
is the first condition of entering the Ohristian life— 
the start of the Ohristian race. Bolief is nota con- 
dition. Feeling is not a condition. Willing, re- 
solving, purposing—that is the condition ; and the 
only condition. It is true that there are some 
people of gentle nature, of amiable disposition, of 
flexible will, who never meet that issue clearly ; they 
grow into obedience, they kaow not how. It is true 
there are some peraons who get a glimpse of the 
glory and goodness and love of God, and who pursue: 
after it, and then, fiading themselves hindered and 
impeded in their way by obstacles that arise within: 
themselves, learn through love to obey. But unless 
one has learned to say, Not what I will, but what 
thou wilt ; unless one has learned to ask the question, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to d>f he has not put 
his foot on the lowest step that leads up to the 
temp’e. This is the very beginniag of Ohristian ex- 
perience, and no man, no matter what his feeling, 
no matter what his belief, has begun the Obristian 
it if he has en‘ered it by any other door than 





LOCKING BACKWARD TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS. 


1 May meeting of the Congregational Club on Monday 

evening opened with the annual election, or, better, 
the annual re-election, of officers. The President, Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, had wished to resign ; but the committee who 
made up the regular ticket would not hear of it, and there 
was, of course, nojopposition ticket in the field. The report 
of the Secretary, Mr C. C. Stimets, showed that there had 
been an average attendance during the year of 174—a gain 
of thirty over last year. The report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Hope, showed a pleasing surplus_of over $1,600. 

The theme for discussion was ‘'The Progress of Chris- 
tianity in the World During the Past Quarter of a Cent- 
ury.” The first speaker was the Rey. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
of this city, who resembles his Boston brother in height, and 
somewhat in rapidity of speech. His address was earnest 
and eloquent. The point of view, or rather the points of 
view, which he took to bring out the progress of the past 
twenty-five years was the outlook before the young man 
who entered college preparing for the ministry at the time 
he himself entered, and the outlook before euch a young 
man to-day. The comparison, without any straining atter 
antithesis or rhetorical exaggeration, was rich in contrast. 
To-day there was less deflaiteness regarding creeds. For- 
merly conversion meant something to the Methodist, and 
election meant something to the Presbyterian, which they 
do not mean to day. In every church there were hard and 
fast dogmas which the young minister must expect to 
defend if he would defend his religion. To-day this was 
true no longer. The era might be called one of “ the decay 
of dogma.’’ Bat Dr. Brooks did not like the expression. 
You might as well, he said, speak of the spring-time as the 
decay of seeds. It was not decay; it was the progress of 
life The change which had taken place wasthat which took 
place in the statue of Pygnialion when what was hard and 
cold before became endowed with warmth and life. The 
young man twenty-five years ago knew his catechism far 
better than the young man to-day; but the latter feels a 
glow which was comparatively infrequent among young 
men «qually earnest twenty-five years ago. Then Chris- 
tianity fastened itself to something tn the mind. Now it 
fastens itself to something in the life. 

The change which has taken place was shown in the class 
of reading which the young men of the two periods were 
doing. Formerly they read Reuan and. Strauss, since 


their skepticism attached itself to the fundamental facts of 





the life of Christ. To-day there was no more skepticism 
regurding these, and the defenders of Christianity now read 
Spencer and Mill, wha, though more diffisult to refute: 
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nevertheless had been driven back to the only position 
upon which infidelity can stand, the position of material. 
ism. And this, said Dr. Brooks, isa position whieh earnest 
men will reject. Such men always have been and always 
will believe in the life of the soul, the ideal of the heart, and 
theese demand the religion of Jesus Christ, which speaks to 
these ideas and inspires this life as no other ever did. 

Anotber change which had taken place was in the broad- 
ening of church work. Christ minietered to all sides of 
human life, and the Christian church was now emulating 
hisexample. There is, too, far more unity than ever be- 
fore. It camefrom a belief in the unity and brotherhood 
of man, and showed itself in the wide sympathy in which the 
study of other religions was being carried on. Twenty five 
years ago we had not the largeness of thought for mission 
ary work. This increased unity shows itself also in the re- 
lation of the denominations to one another. 

The next speaker was Dr. A F. Schauffler, who took for 
his theme the pregress of the churches in numerical strength, 
and the increased governmental power of Protestantism 
througbout the world. His ta’k was accompanied by 
references to charts which showed very graphically how 
‘the strength of the Roman Catholics in this country had in- 
creased very rapidly from 1846 to 1860, but had not kept 
up in proportionate increas ; how the population having 
no church connection was not holding its own; and how 
‘the evangelical membership had incressed from one te every 
114 5-10 in 1800 to one in every 6 in 1870, to one in every 
4 8-10 t7-day. Our Protestant population is now strongly 
in the ascendency, in spite of an alien immigration great«r 
than that which overthrew the Roman Empire. Turning to 
Protestantism e!sewhere, he showed that 457 000 000 peo- 
ple were now under Protestant governments, principally 
Angio-Saxon, and that this meant that sooner or later Prot- 
estant end Angl--Saxon literature and life would transform 
these countries. 

The Rev. Dr. N. George Clark, Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Board, told in an interesting way the 
progress of missionary work, though he remarked that to- 
day the contributions of this ‘‘ Protestant ’’ country were 
but three mills per head for the saving of the millions of 
heathen. Yetthis was three times as great as it was twenty- 
five yearsago. Daring this period the churches had in- 
creased their power even more than their contributions. 
This increase was in a large measure due to the moral 
enfranchisement of women and the work which they were 
doing in foreign countries. It was also greatly extended 
by the educational work. There were now six colleges for 
men and two for women in Turkey, and nearly all the lead- 
ing young men in Bnuigaria have been educated in our col- 
leges avd are inspired with the spirit of American institu- 
tions. In India the change in church membership has been 
enormous, and the change in the spirit of the nation even 
greater. As Mozcomdar had recently said in The Christian 
Union, ‘* What has vitalized Hindu thought is Christian- 
ity.” It is Christ that rules India. 

Dr. Henry C. Houghton followed with a brief talk upon 
‘the work of medical missionaries. These ministered first to 
‘the natural man and then to the spiritual man, and were 
fast breaking down the prejadices against our Christian 
ciy!I'zation, and serving as an entering wedge everywhere. 
There are now 347 of these in the field. A high caste Brah- 
min had recentiy remarked to him that, though he was not 
a Christian, he would do all tbat he could for Christian 
physicians in India. Dr. Houghton was the last regular 
speaker. Among the informal talks was one by the Rev. 
E A Lawrence, who has jast completed an eighty weeks’ 
voyage around the world. = 


A WISE SAFEGUARD. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
,% the common school question is one of governmental 

policy, it comes within the domain of practical 
statesmanship as well as of polemic discussion; and it 
seemsto me that the proper course to take at.the outset is 
te erect constitutional barriers,as the most effectual pro- 
tection for our common school iaterests. That is what has 
been done in the qaiet and waobirusive but progressive 
State of Pennsylvania, and with the most salutary effect. 
It simplifies the problem, and forestalls and neutralizes the 
fric.ion of 0, en controversy, and greatiy discourages sub 
rosa plottings. Our new constitution, which was adopted 
in 1874, by an overwhelming majority of the popular vote, 
Contains the following comprehensive and effective provis- 
ions on this subject : 

ARTICLE X,—EDUOATION, 


“Sxction 1, The General Assembly snall provide for the 
Maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, wherein all the children of this Com- 
monwealth above the age of six years may be educated. 

“‘Szotion 2 No money raised for the support of the pub- 
lic schoois of the Commonwealth shall be appropriated to 
or used for the support of any sectarian school.”’ 


I venture to suggest that, if the common schocls of every 
State in the Union were as firmly intrenched and protected 
in the Organic law of the respective States, the coming 
battle with the subtle enemies of free institutions would be 
Virtually deferred for a hundred years to come, by which 
—* the threatened crus:de would be postponed indefi- 
hitely, 

While my hand Is in, you will indulge me in the further 
Temark that the remaining section of the same Article is as 
follows ; 

* SECTION 8 Women twenty-one years of age and upwards 
shail be eligible to any office of control or management 
under the school laws of this State.”” 

_ It is not on the same specific subject, but nevertheless has 
an interest of its own. Respectfully, H.C, H. 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
THIRD WEEK. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


T should be no matter of surprise that questions 

relating to the eplecopacy, its powers and its per- 
sonnel, have occupied much of the thought and time of 
the General Conference during the past week. The 
general superintendency is an essential part of the 
itinerant system. No Methodist will dispute this, or 
even discuss it, so firmly fixed is the conviction in the 
consciousness of tha Church And for this very reason 
there {s a profound jealousy of the prerogative and 
purity of the episcopacy. And yet it may te affirmed 
that aa equal watchfulness exists lest any abutes should 
creep in to mar the {r fluence and the authority of the 
Cflice. 

The public will har ily ba convinced that the strong 
protests uttered during the session of Monday last (the 
1411) prove that the Caurch is wholly given over to 
political intrigue, Waere a hundred men are fitted to 
grace even so high au «fficse, were their characters but 
known, and where the constituency covers so widely 
separated regions, there is neod of free interchange of 
views concerning the claims of sections and the merits 
of candidates in order to any selection at all. It will 
be readily admitted that this comp :rison of opintfous is 
proper, healthy, necessaty. The activity of most men 
proceeds no further. But the activity of some men 
does rroceed further, and becomes ‘‘ pernicious.” Ua. 
scrupulous ambition has no freer scope than here, and 
the charges of ‘‘combinations” and “ log-rolling” 
might be struck from the docket, if common opinion 
may be trusted, could ha'f a dozen msn be persuaded 
to serve the Church in remote and psr,etual retirement. 

The strong current against questionable methods has 
been manifested in various ways. There has been an 
attempt to restrict the ballot to one name ata time; 
another to recommend a vote by orders, so that tho 
voice of both laymen and miaisters might be distinctly 
heard. These suggestions dii not prevail, but served a 
purpose in calling out strong denunciations of un- 
worthy methods. Several reports from the Committee 
on Judiciary, which have not yet been adopted, declare 
against the proposed curtailmen’ of the epigcopal power, 
whether by giving the presiding elders co ordinate au- 
thority with the bishops in making the appointments, or 
by making the presiding eldership elective by the 
annual conference lustead of appointive by the bishop 
as now, or by assigning the bishops to specific districts, 
or, finally, by disturbing the life tenure of that cffice 
One innovation has been made. By a large vote it was 
decided that a majority of two thirds Icstead of a bare 
majority should be necessary to an election. This action 
is deemed unfavorable to the ‘‘ slates’ and ‘‘ combina- 
tions.” The postponement of the election until Tues- 
day will make {t impossible to record the results this 
week, 

After a spirited discussion the number of new bishops 
to be elected was fixed at five. Paris of two sessions 
were devo.ed to memorial services for the bishops and 
members of the last General Conference who have died 
during the quadr-nnium. At the close of the Confer- 
ence of Philadelphia four years ago, Blshop Harris 
announced the hymn, Bishop Wiley offered the prayer, 
and Bishop Simpson spoke the farewell words—his own 
last public utierance. All three have ceased from their 
labors. To them must be added another name as 
venerable as theirs—Dantel Curry. Others of great 
worth, but less fame, have passed away. The words 
of the memorial were generous, loving discriminating, 
and were spoken by men whose reverence and affection 
for the dead added to the public tribute the geutler in 
fluence of personal attachment. 

An event of the week has been the reception of Fra- 
ternal Delegates from the English and Irish Wesleyan 
Conferences, from the Canada Methodist Church, and 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The 
English Wesleyans sent as their messenger the Rev. 
C H Kelly DD., one of the ablest ministers of the 
mother church, and his companion was the Rev. Wesley 
Guard, D D ,a younger brother of the Riv Dr. Thomas 
Guard whose brilliant eloquence so ofien through many 
years astonished and inspired our American Method- 
ism. These envoys of fraternity wero welcomed ina 
great meeting on Wednesday evening, and delivered 
addresses full of interest and good will. On the suc- 
ceeding evening the Conference received th: Rav. 8. A. 
Steel, D D , who bore the greetings of Southern Method- 
ism, and charmed his auditors with the earnestness of 
his patriotism and the frankness of his affection. He 
pleaded, not for organic ualon between the two bodies, 
but for a practical as well as a sentimental fraternity. 
He was followed by the Rav E A. Stafford, LLB., 
pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist Church of Toronto 
—a great church in every way—who In eloquent words 
described the progress of Canadian Methodism, 

The three branches of American Methodism repre- 
sented on the platform at the fraternal meeting number 
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together 8 400000 comrunicants. In essentials of 
doctrifie and method they are agreed. Their spirit is 
one. Their d'fference is chiefly territorial. WéHill they 
ever become ony in form as they are in spirit ? 

The action of Friday establishing in the Church an 
order of Daacénesses is deemed a decision of prime im- 
portance. This new plan for giving churchly sanction 
to the religious and philanthropic work of devout 
women who, either under the immediate direction of 
pastors or ina com tualty association, may consecrate 
themselves entirely :o such specific labor, opens to 
many opportunities long desired. Especially useful 
will this arrangement prove in the mission fields and 
in the great cltles where woman’s work {in these days is 
so general and so effective. 

A sul jact of deep interest has been the equ :]’sstion of 
the representation in the General Conference as bet ween 
the lay and clerical orders. The present ratio in the 
ministry is one to forty five members of the annual 
conference ; the laymen are entitled to no more than 
two delegates for each conference. This seems inequt- 
table, and yet no greater concessions could be secured 
from the conservatism of the Church at the time the 
principle of lay representation was acknowledged and 
the plan for it adopted. For years, however, the senti- 
ment in favor of equalizing the numerical power of the 
two elements in the Church has been steadily increasing. 
The result of the discussions during the present Confer- 
ence hes been that a msjority of both orders have de- 
clded to send down for the action of the annual confer- 
ences an amendment which, if adopted, will give the 
laity the equality of representation desired. There are 
serfous doubts whether the result will not so increase 
the s'ze of the General Conference as to make it un- 
wieldy, and a logical outcome of equ:l'zation would 
seem to be a change in the ratio which would materfally 
reduce the clerical contingent from each conference. 
No practical readjustment, however, can take place 
without the sanction of the annual conferences and of 
two thirds of the members of the next Genera! Confer- 
ence, and this will necessarily postpone the real change 
for eight years. . 

The Committee or Episcopacy reported on Saturday 
its conclusions touching the questions involved in the 
status of a missionary bishop The preamble and reso- 
lutions presented were lucid and conclusive. They cor- 
rected the deficiencies in former legislation, and have 
left a most perplexing subject In a condition which Is 
apparently satisfactory to both sides of the controversy. 
The position and prerogatives of a missionary bishop 
are a matter for cold legal statement, but the warmth of 
personality has been in the case because the heroic 
William Taylor is the only missionary bishop in the 
Church, and it is his :ccentric movement which has dis 
{urbed the clockwork regularity of the missionary 
machine Working outside of established lines, and 
elected to a position which was left without proper 
legislative enactments to limit it, Willlam Taylor has 
cvnstrued liberally what others have defined more 
closely. It is little wonder that under the circumstances 
differences have arisen. It is belleved that these have 
now been composed. The missionary bishop (s declared 
to be a true bishop, not merely a superintendent 
of amission. Yet he is not a Genera’ Superintendent, 
as are the regular bishops, nor can he be made such 
without an election de novo, He is limited in his eple- 
copal functions to the territory to which he {s assigned, 
in which field he {s not subordinate to the other bishops, 
but co ordina'e in authority with them. Ho {is to work 
in co-operation with, though not under the control of, 
the Missionary Society, and is amenable to the General 
Conference for his character and his < fficlal conduct. 
Stace he is declared to be a true bishop, his salary must 
be paid, not from the Mlssfonary Treasury—a course 
proper enough before his status was determinc?’—but 
from the fund raised for thesupport of the bisheps 

Such is the legal statement upon these vexed questions ; 
and it is fortunate, { wi:w of Increasing the number of 
these  flicers in the C.uurch, that these conclusions are 
reached, and that by overwhelmiog mjorities, at this 
jirc'ure. 

Certain other adjustments to bring Bishop Taylor’s 
work into harmony with «xisting methods of adminis- 
tration are yet to be made, and some friction may 
be anticipated; but the conservative action thus far 
betokens ruccessful s>'utfon of further problems. 

Te “time limit” h1s been under earnest discussion 
in the Committee on Itineracy, and a recommendation 
to extend the pastoral term to fcur years fs indicated. 
If a pr-p2«cy might be permitted !n this record of things 
done, it would be that the recommendation for four 
years will be made, that the vote will be taken by orders, 
and that the proposal wil! be defeated by the Jay vote. 

The Caristian greetings of the Centennial Assembiy 
of the Presbyterian Caurch now convened iu Philadel- 
phia were recelved by telegraph, and were read to 
the Conference by Bishop Bowman at the close of Sat- 
urday’s session. 

Another week has passed, adding to the body of laws 
no foolish and some exceedingly wise legislation. 


— —— — 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
CENTENNIAL MEETING. | 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


HE Centennial Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States of America began 
its sittings in Philadelphia on Thursday, and will 
remain together, no doubt, until nearly or quite the 
end of the month. It {isa body of nearly five hundred 
men, most of them with an intelligent, vigorous, prac. 
tical look which augurs well for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. Among them sre men widely known, and men 
whose utterances on the questions of interest to be dis- 
cussed will be welghty by reason of their position and 
recognized influence. There are also this year more 
attendants than usual who are not commissioned by 
their Presbyteries, but members of committees, speak- 
ers at specia] meetings, or interested spectators. 

At ten o’clork on Thursday morning, Miy 17, the 
Commissioners and other Presbyterlan ministers met at 
Horticultural Hall, on Broad Street, formed in proces- 
sion, and marched through Broad and Walnut Streets 
and across Washirgton Square to the historic First 
Church, with which will always be associated the name 
of Albert Barnes, but which is now renewing its 
youth and deing noble service under the wise leader- 
ship of its pastor, the Rsv. George D. Baker, D.D. 
The procession was unheralded by trumpett, and was 
simply a column of plainly dressed gentlemen, two 
abreast, but it was a long column, and the strength of 
Presbyterianism in this city was evidenced by the mul- 
titudes of spectators who lined the sidewalks and stood 
in close groups under the green leaves in the Square. 
The church was packed in every part, the spacious 
galleries being chicfiy occupied by ladies. The pu'pit 
was finely decorated with tropical plants. It was eccu- 
riled by hsif s dozen clergymen, prominent among 
them being the tall figure and benignant face of Dr 
Joseph T. Smith, of Baltimore, the retiring Moderator 
The services were opened with the Doxology, followed 
by a prayer of invocation offered by Dr. Smith. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, of Naw York, read the S:ipture and 
announced the first hymna, “‘ Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne.” Dr. McCosh, the venerable retiring President 
of the College of New Jarsey, offered prayer. Dr. 
W. H. Roberts, of Olacinnati, the Stated Clerk of the 
Assembly, announced the hymn, ‘‘I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord ;” Dr. Smith’s sermon followed, from the tex! 1 
Cor, Ul. 7, ‘'S> then neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase” The closing prayer was by Dr. W. E 
Moore, of Oclumbus, Permanent Clerk of the Assembly. 
The benediction was pronounced by Dr Crosby. 

The sermon by the retiring Moderator deserves more 
than the brief mention just made. It was in several 
respects remarkable. It was delivered without notes 
(though it had been written) with great ease of diction, 
and showed in some patsages much rhetorical beauty 
It lasted a little more than an hour and a quarter, but 
‘was listened to with close attention throughout. After 
introductory remark: referring to the first Assembly, 
held a century sgo (1'789) in this city, aed to Dr. Wither- 
epoon’s sermon on that cccasion, from the same tex! 
with thet chosen by himeelf, the preacher tcok a sur- 
vey of the kingdom of God in the world and particu 
larly of the Presbyterian Cburch, and then proxeeded 
to expound the ‘‘sffini:ies” of that church It wae this 
latter half of the sermon in which the Interest culmi 
nated. In the former part—to make no other criticism 
—there was the too common ignoring of early E oglish 
Preabyteriac!»m, in itself and as a factor in the Presby- 
terlanism of America, but the latter and more practical 
part was broad, cathol'c, and hepeful in its tone, and 
calied forth, even in the church, several irrepressible 
manifestations of agreement and delight. The first 
point touched upon hers was that of Presbyterian un’ y 
in America, going back to the civigion of the elghteenth 
century, with a few words in regar’ to the failure to 
join into ose church ail presbyterlally orgariz:d 
podies— passing dewn to the division of 1887, healed in 
1870, and fucluding a kind and d'screet reference to the 
impending negotistions with the Southern Church. 
There followed the essential oneness of Presbyteriantsm 
with other Christian bodies, with the universal Church 
on earth, with the civil Constitution of the U alted 
States, and with mankind at large. 

Some of the most eatholic sentences of the Modera- 
tor’s sermon were the following, several of them re 
ceived with applaute : 

As to the reunion of O'd School and New School, in 
1869: ‘Never was union more hearty and complete. 
There were no compromises, no submissions, and no 
caukering jsalousies were left behind. All traces of the 
old dividing lines are to-day completely effaced, and the 
memory of them is preterved only by a few fosstliferous 
antiq arians, whose conversation is not with the living 
present but with the dead past.” 

As t the reunion with the Southern Church: 
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‘* Judging from our past experiences, and remembering 
the attractive power of the standards when held in their 
integrity, while, of course, there will be oppositions 
and obstructions and delays, they will surely, and at 
the right time, come together again.” 

Asto harmony within the Church: ‘‘ As from our 
mount of vision we look abroad over its wide expanse 
to day, we see the Church united as never before. We 
have now no ‘ liberal subscription,’ for we have no 
illiberal subscription ; no ‘ broad, generous Presbyte- 
rianism,’ for we have no natrow, ungenerous Presbyte- 
rianism ; no ‘ elective affinities,’ for we have no ur- 
elective affinities ; no old school, for we have no new 
school. If here and there some echoes of the old battle 
cries still linger, they are too few and faint to disturb 
our repose.” 

As to unity with the Church Uatversal : ‘‘ Preabyte- 
rian catholicity is not a mere sentiment, or a thing of 
formal profession and platform proclamation. It is a 
fundamental doctrine embodied in the very heart of our 
confession.” ‘‘We are one of a great federation of 
Christian commonwealths, many in one. We do not 
outlaw any, nor treat them as ‘aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel,’ because of their ‘ doctrine of ban- 
tisms, or of laying on of hands.’ These ‘ first princ!- 
ples ’—the A B C’s of the primer—as the Apostle calls 
them, we have left behind with other childish things, 
snd are going on to the higher lessons of the perfection 
beyond. We recognize the membership, the ministry, 
and the ordinances of all particular churches.” ‘'Bsyond 
the truth we hold apart, we find in the larger truth we 
hold in common a broad enough basis for communion 
with the Church Uaiversal. With all particular churches, 
even those most remote, we recogniz3 some point of 
vital contact. We are at one with the Greek Church, 
the Papal Church, and every Church, as to the great 
distinctiva doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine at 
this time most flercely assalled—the doctrine of God. 
We worship the same God, Father, Son, Spirit, the 
great Three in One, the God of the earliest creeds, and 
of every creed. We join the Church Ualversal fu its 
protest againet athelem, materisiism, panthelsm, and 
godless sclentism.” 

““We accept the historic episcopacy of the New Testa- 
ment, of the earliest’ Fathers, of Waldenses, of Culdeee, and 
Lollards, and all reformers before the Reformation ; the 
episcopacy of Calvin, of Koox, of Wesley, of Cranmer, of 
Reynolds, and Usher, and the Fathers and founders of the 
Anglican Church. In common with all Christendom, we 
repeat the Apostles’ C:eed. In all union societies and 
common evangelistic labors, Presbyterians are always 
found in the front rank, for there is nothing in their creed, 
and nothing in their hearts, to prevent the fullest recog- 
nition and co-operation. 

*s We believe that the visible Church is one, ove organic- 
ally, one Body for the inhabitation of one Spirit. Because 
of the hardness of our hearts there has, indeed, been a 
echiam in the body ; and eye and ear have been saying to 
hands and feet, We bave no need of thee. Because of our 
manifold infirmities, denominations were needful in the 
past, and are needful still, just as the stars are needful 
before the all-glorious sun appears, just as winter’s gloom 
is needful to prepare the way for spring, gladness, and 
summer glory, just as Jewish types and shadows were 
needful to prepare the way for the great coming One 
‘ But wher that which is perfect is come, then that which 
isin part shall be done away.’ The visible Church is one 
The day is coming when these schisms in the body shall be 
healed, and its external, organic, visible unity be mani- 
fested to the world. Then the mighty power which Episco- 
pacy and Papacy derive from their external unity will 
belong to the Church Universal. Then, and then only, will 
the world believe in this hitherto urexampled working of 
the spirit of unity in Christian hesrts, in this coming to- 
gether in council and convention of those most nearly 
allied to each other, \n this eager stretching ont of hands 
toward each other by those farthest and longest estranged, 
in this earnest searching everywhere after agreements in- 
stead of d'fferences, in this consciousness of the absolute 
necessity of the strength which comes from union in the 
hattle of the great day of God Almighty against this mighty 
host arrayed under their one black banner, we hail the 
signs of promise, the morning star of coming day. May 
God hasten it in its time!” 


In these utterances there is much that is cautious, 
diplomatic, some things perhapsno! quite accurate ; they 
ara carefully worded, but, honestly spoken and accepted, 
they are significant of the temver in which all the diffi- 
cult detailed problems of Christian unity must be 
approached if they are ever to be solved. 

The keynote of Christian fraternity struck by the 
retiring Moderator in his sermor appears to be echoed 
among members of the Assembly at large, and it is in 
no contradiction to this that one is compelled to observe 
how slight the prospect is of any decisive action this 
year in the direction of union with other Christian 
bodies. The great question is, of course, that of reunion 
with the Southern Presbyterian Church (by i's cffictal 
name, ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church in the United States”). 
Taere is an evident and widespread conviction in the 
Assembly that the sentiment in the Southern Church, 
owing to the attitude of some Northern bodies and 
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newspapers, but still more to the untiring efforts of the 
stalwart opposers of reunion in the South itsel!, is dis- 
tinctly less favorable to reunion than it was a year ago. 
This seems to be particularly true in the border States, 
so that nelther is the Influence of these States likely to 
be immediately exerted on the Southern Church, as a 
whole, in the direction of union with the Northern 
Church, nor is there much talk of the kind so common 
at the last Assembly in Omaha, that if the reunion of 
the two churches were long deferred, the Southern 
Church would disintegrate, and border Presbyterles and 
Synods would independently ask to be recelved by the 
Northern Church. This attitude of the Southern Pres- 
byterians, of course, dampens the ardor of many 
Northern advocates of reunion, and seems to put any 
final action much further off than many supposed 
when the Committees of Conference were appolnted in 
1887, The only action thus far taken by the Assembly 
is to fix next Friday, May 25, as the day for consi dera- 
tion of the Committee's report. There was a warm 
little debate on the proposition to defer discussion of it 
until after the visit of the Southern Assembly, fixed 
for Thuridsy, May 24 The Committee, and some 
others, were desirous of immediate consideration, but 
the desire to avoid the delicate subj:ct until afier the 
guests should ‘have been welcomed and entertained 
prevailed. There may not impossibly be some warm 
talk when the matter is at length before the body for 
debate. 

The chief business of Thursday afternoon was the elec- 
tion of the Moderator. There were five nominees, but 
one, Dr. Christie, of St. Paul, aeked and obtained leave 
to withdraw his name. The successful candidate was 
the Riv. Charles L Thompson, DD, of Kansas Clty, 
whose nomination, propoted by Dr. Howard Crosby 
and seconded by Dr. Herrick Johnson, rallied the repre- 
sentatives of the West and Southwest about it, and 
secured an ample msjority, The next highest name 
was that of Dr. McOosh, who would probably have 
been voted for still more largely if it had been confidently 
supposed that he was adequate to the severe strain and 
the responsibility, at once arduous and delicate, of the 
Moderatorshtp. Dr. Thompson has already made the 
impression of a vigorous, capable presiding officer. 

The Committee of Correspondence on Church Uatty, 
whose especial duty it is to negotiate with the Commis- 
sion of the Protestant E siscopsl Church with reference 
to the Bishops’ proposed terms of unfon, is holding 
meetings, and will make a report of their proceedings 
to the Assembly. It is hoped and expected that this 
Committee will be continued for further conference. 
No one expects any striking immediate results from 
their interc*ange of views with the Episcopal brethren, 
but it is of great value to have the points of diff srence 
frankly avd courteously stated and d'scussed, and it js 
by no means Impossible that the outcome of this corre- 
spondence may, after a time, be a distinct step in the 
direction of tke visible unfon in Christian work and 
mutual recognition of these two important bodies 

It is difficult, however, to forecast so early the action 
of « large repretentative assembly, comp sed to a great 
ex‘ent of now material, and compelled to act promptly 
upon grave quettions. By the time this letter appears in 
print some things will be more fully matured than they 
ara to-day, and it will be easier to see whether the One 
Hundredth Gsneral Assembly is to be remembered for 
anything else than its centennial character. 





CHRIST’S GOSPEL TO THE POOR. 


By THE Rev. Epwarp Jupson. 


HE evangelization of the poor Corls\ regarded as a 
conclusive evidence of his own Messiahship. H's 
response to John’s honest doubt was,.‘‘ The poor have 
the Gospel preached to them ”—{n other words, ‘‘ The 
poor are evangeliz2d.”. What is Christ’s Gosyel.to the 
poor? It would seem good news indeed to the poor 
man to be told that the world’s wealth would be divided 
to morrow, and he would get his equal share; but is 
this Christ’s good news to him? Did Christ awaken 
and constantly cherish the passions of envy, suspicion 
and hate in the poor man’s breast? D'd he advocate 
any nostrum by which poverty would be cured off hand? 
Did he clothe that great abstraction called the S’ate with 
almost omnipotent functions? No. Even if the poor 
man should be suddenly lifted out of his miserable 
environment by a stroke of legislative sleight of-hand, 
would he not sink back again unless his character were 
changed? The race has always risen by slow and 
winding processes. Wise legislation may accomplish 
something, but it is not to be depended upon for the 
cure of economic sores. Social short-cuts onJy arouse 
suspicion in the thoughtful mind. We are reminded 
of the question which the suspictous old patriarch 
Isaac asked of his sen Jacob returaing too soon with the 
venison soup: ‘ How is it thou hast found it s0 
quickly, my son ?” : 
On the other hand, Carist did not preach that we 
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were to stand calmly by and say to the poor man, ‘““Your 
suffering Is good for you. It will make you better.” 
That is as bad as the Inquisition which screwed a man’s 
thumb until the blood spurted from under the nail, and 
all for the good of his soul. To le a man suffer for his 
soul’s sake is as bad as to make him suffer. If I see a 
man drowning, and hesitate to throw him a rope, is it 
not murder? That is not the Christian view, but only 
a caricature. None do as much as Obristians to relieve 
the poor. 

What, then, is Christ’s Gospel to the poor? Heim- 
parts the great truth of the Fatherhood of God. This 
truth, when {t has once floated into a man’s mind, will 
proceed to change his character. And, as Dr. Chalmers 
used to say, character is the parent of comfort. Leta 
man become’a true Christian, and his environment will, 
in the nature of the case, improve. The Blble lays 
down certain great principles as follows: ‘‘ Trust in the 
Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.” ‘I 
have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his children begging bread.” 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” These great truths are sure 
to tellin the long run. Life is so short, and civilized 
conditions of existence, especially in our great cities, so 
complfcated, that these principles may not always have 
time to work themselves out completely in evary 
individual case. But let us be patient. ‘Virtuous Chriz- 
tian behavior will begin to bear the fruit of physical 
comfort in our own lives; and in the lives of our chil- 
dren the principle will have a more ample realization. 
For the Bourbon king’s ‘‘ After us the deluge” let us 
substitute Schiller’s ‘‘ Es lebt nach uns ”—people will be 
living after we get through. This may seem to some 
very thin comfort, but it is all the comfurt there is. It 
may seem tedious and prosaic, but it may be set downs 
true, 

Besides all this, the truths of the Christian revelation, 
when once taken into the heart, will breed contentment 
even in suffering. When Goethe was asked to visit 
America he sald, pointing to his own breast, ‘‘ America 
is here, or it is nowhere.” Christianity gives a man an 
inward quietness which {s independent of circumstance. 
Like the old minister, he learns to spell disappointments 
with an h—His appoiniments, and discovers that our 
earthly conditions are only the equalid, murky suburbs 
of the heavenly city. 

The most convinolng argument, then, for Christianity 
is that it cures social ills. If a church is not doing this 
it is essentially pagan, with perhaps a thin veneering of 
Christianity. It is supplying infidels with their beat 
arguments. Mission work is the very chivalry of Chris- 
tlanity. It is the duty of individual Coristians to carry 
light into the darkest places. They should 

‘¢‘ Haunt not the fringy edges of the fight, 
Bat the pell-mell of men.”’ 

And though they sometimes feel that they sre left cut on 
the skirmish line unsupported, let them remember that 
if they can realize the ideas of Jesus, evan on a small 
scale, they will furnish an object lesson which will com- 
fort Christian workers every where ; aud those who now 
deem their views impracticable will be the first by and 
by to say, ‘I told you so.” 





TRANSFORMATION. 
By JoEL BENTON, 


UMMER has sunshine and banks of flowers, 
And Summer is comirg by coast and bay— 
The golden circuit of all the hours 
Is leading the pageant that drifts to May. 


The merciless sway of the bitter blast 
That binds the earth by an icy chain 

Will pass like a shadow some cloud has cast 
When the sun’s new forces possess the plain. 


The birds shall hasten with household ways— 
How surely they make their prompt return ! 
The song of the bluebird has no delays, 
And the breast of the robin begins to burn. 
Bright are the banners they come to bear— 
Hope’s jubilant message inflames each soul ! 
The edge of the Winter they love to dare 
From some fence or tree-top or frosty knoll. 
Ihear those notes which break the spell 
Of forces that swept from the Northland down— 
For Spring, with her annual miracle, 
Has touched the fields and tinted the town. 
In the robin’s song who thinks of fears, 
Or doubt, or darkness, or dolefal days ? 
On this sunny prospect which rounds the years, 
The film drops off from the skeptic’s maze. 
Oh, Summer has sunshine and banks of flowers, 
And Summer is coring by coast and bay ; 
The golden circuit of all the hours 
Is leading the pageant that drifts to May ! 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH TOWARD THEM. 


THE ACTS AND DECREES OF THE THIRD PLEN- 
ARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
I—BISTORY OF THE COUNCIL. 
HILE we heartily deprecate the stirring up of 
sectarian animosities, we have nevertheless 
thought that a study of the attitude of the Romish 
Church in this country toward education may prove 
both timely and beneficial. Such a study must be inter. 
esting both to the student of history and to the prac. 
tical man of the world, to say nothing of those men and 
women for whom nearly the whole of life is summed up 
in the two worde—religion and education. The student 
of history must be glad to learn how the Church which 
has included both Gregory the Great and Leo the Tenth 
among her Pontiffs stands related to-day toa problem 
which has exercised her from her very foundation ; and 
the student of American history in particular should be 
deeply concerned in the outcome of the labors of Mar- 
quette, and those other noble men who, whatever we 
may think of the faith they held, could nevertheless 
‘* translate the stubbornness of Fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.’’ 
The man of affairs, on the other hand, cannot be indif- 
ferent to the decrees of a Council which controls the 
votes and opinions of over eight millions of his fellow- 
citizens, when thote decrees are hostile to that system of 
public education which he has long since come to look 
upon as the corner stone of his country’s greatness. If, 
therefore, apology were needed for the following sketch, 
that apology has been already given. 

The sub-title shows that we have taken as authority 
for our statements of fact the ‘‘Concilil Plenaril Balti- 
morensis III. Acta et Decreta,” which acts and decrees 
were approved by the Supreme Pontiff, ‘Leo XIII, on 
the 10:h of September, 1885, recognized by the Sacra 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide on the twenty-first of 
the same month, and published by John Murphy & Co. 
at Baltimore in the following'year. But before proceed- 
ing upon our appointed task it may be well to give our 
readers a definite idea of what the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore really was * 

The growth of the Catholic Church in America has 
been remarkable in many ways. No matter what our 
religious “opinions may be, we are compelled to admire 
the zal and self-abnegation of the men who have built 
ft up in the ninety-elght years that have elapsed since 
John Carroll was put at the head of the few and scat- 
tered “‘ faithful” as first Blshop of the See of Baltimore. 
But, however much we may admire these qualities, this 
is not the place to dwell upon them ; we can only call 
attention to the fact that from the firat Synod of 1791 to 
the Third Plenary Council of 1884 we have a series of 
councils in the increasing number of whose mem 
and the frequency of whoss alttings a rellable measure 
can be found for the growth and prosperity of the 
church which they represented. 

In 1829 we find the First Provincial Council meeting 
in Baltimore, presided over by Archbishop Whitfield, 
and ’attended by five ‘bishops, one vicar apostolic, and 
certain distinguished theologians. In 1838 the Second 
Provincial Council came together, and we find four 
additional bishops, two of whom had, however, been 
consecrated prior to 1829. At the Council of 1888 there 
are no new bishops ; at the Fourth, keld in 1840, three 
new sees are represented ; in 1848 three more appear ; 
in 1846 we find six new bishops ; in 1849 there are two, 

But a national council was now a necessity, and in 
1852 the First Plenary Council of the Catholic Church 
assembled in‘ Baltimore. Archbishop Kenrick presided 
as Delegate Apostolic from the Holy See ; under him 
were five archbishops and twenty-three bishops, the late 
Cardinal MoCloskey being among the latter. This 
Council sat for eleven days during the month of May, 
and promulgated twenty five decrees, which mainly 
related to ecclesiastical diszipline. 

A Second Plenary Council was to hava been held in 
1863, but the state of the country prevented its coming 
together. In 1866 the undivided church again assem- 
bled at Baltimore in Plenary Council. The second edi- 
tion of its Acts and Dacrees is now before us. We find 
them subscribed to by Martin John Spalding, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Dalegate Apostolic from the 
Holy See, by six other archbishops, by thirty-seven bish- 
ops, by one administrator, by one procurator and vicar 
apostolic, and by two mitered abbots, The present 
Cardinal was assistant Chancellor to this Council, The 
decrees are very complete, and are divided into four- 
teen ‘‘ titles,” among which we notice a full and inter- 
etting’exposition of the orthodox faith and certain special 
errors, also the speedy recognition of a new fleld of labor 
among the emancipated slaves. Tne position of the 
Church with regard to secret societies is also laid down 


' For fuller info:mation see the Memorial Volume of the Third 
Plenary Council, published by the Baitimore Publishing Gom- 
pany, 1885, 








in unambiguous language. The work of this Council 
ee to education will be treated incidentally here- 
after, 

We now come to the main field of our labor, the 
Third Plenary Couneil, held in Baltimore from Novem- 
ber 9 to December 7, 1884. A*chbishop James Gibbons 
presided as Delegate Apostolic. As subscribers we find 
the names of fourteen archbishops, fifty-six bishops, one 
vicar apostolic elect, three procura‘ors, one archabbot, 
six abbots, and one superior-general. In addition to 
these the Council was attended by thirty-one superiors 
of religious orders, by eleven heads of seminaries, and 
by eighty-elght theologianz—s total of 212 persons, not 
including the protonotaries, etc. Carninal McCloskey 
and six bishops were absent on account of sickness. 
These figures may seem dull to many, but to our mind, 
at least, they speak volumes. 

The decrees before us are divided into eleven titles, 
and are mainly concerned with the introduction of the 
canon law into this country. Only three pages are given 
to a discussion of ‘* the Catholic faith,” the work of the 
preceding council being apparently regarded ag sufil- 
clent. A glance at the chapter ‘‘On Sacraments ” 
will likewiseserva to differen‘{ate the work of the two 
great councils. In that of 1866 the theologian pre- 
dominated ; in that of 1884, as might have been expected 
from the growth of the Church and the complexity of 
its Interests, the canonist. 

But enough has been sald upon these introductory 
topics. We now know what the Plenary Councils have 
been; it behooves us to study the action they have taken 
with regard to education. As they have chcsen to de® 
vote separate decrees to the education of the clergy and 
to that of the laity, let us divide our subject likewise. 
We give this paper to a consideration of the decrees of 
this Council respecting lay education, reserving for a 
second paper those decrees which relate to the special 
education of the clergy. 


Il.—DECREES CONCERNING LAY EDUCATION, 


‘The friends of C aristian education do not condemn 
the State for not imparting religious {instruction in the 
publ'c schools as they aro now organ'zsd ; because they 
well know it does not Ife within the province of the 
S'ate to teach religion. They simply follow their con- 
eclence by sending their children to denominational 
schools, where religion can hava its rightful place and 
influence.” So say the Archbishops and Bishops in their 
Pastoral Lotter ; but we find in the prize essay, “‘ The 
Citholfc Church in the United States,” by John A. 
Rustell, A.B., the following expression of what may 
be deemed current Catholic opinion : 

‘* For thirty years and more the Catholic “population 
of this country have been forced to pay tribute to a 
system of godless education of which not one can con- 
acientiously take advantage. The Catholic protests 
against paying for the education of other than their own 
cbildren were made in the earllest days of the Know- 
Nothing era, aud were hurled back as atguments in 
favor of the enmity of Catholics to free institutions, 
But Kaow Nothingism has passed away, and the school 
question still rematns in all its glaring injustice, Mill- 
fons of money are annually taken from Catholics for 
the support of schools in which they have no interest, 


[Thesame is the case with bachelors and spinsters, 


childless couples, patrons of private schools, and that 
not unnumerous body of men, included in the above, 
who do not believe in free education. The gist of the 
whole matter lies in the answer to the question whether 
a system of public schools fosters the material and 
moral interests of acountry. If the avswor be affirm- 
ative, then all the classes above mentioned get a full 
interest on their money—they can only compiain of the 
compulsion exercised upon them, and such a complaint 
le idle until men find something better than a govern- 
ment by the majority. It may finally be remarked that, 
in a country of universal suffrage, the affirmative an- 
swer seoms {nevitable, and that it has been made by 
men as widely apart as Matthew Arnold and Mr. Mill.] 
The Catholic considers it unfair to tax him for the sup- 
port of schools from which all ideas of religion are 
excluded, nor can he accept those in which a false 
religion is taught; for between godlessness and error 
the choice is only slightly in favor of the latter,” 

Surely this languaga is unambiguous and well 
worthy of attention. But let us examine somewhat 
more specifically the charges brought against our pub- 
lic schools, 

From the ‘‘Instructio de Scholis Pablicts ad Eptaco- 
pos Americ Septentrionalis Foilerate” given in the 
appendix to the Acts and Decrees of the Third Council, 
we translate the following passages : 

“Very often the Sacred Congregation for Propa- 
gating the Faith has been informed that the very 
gravest losses are impending over the Catholic youth in 
the United States of North America from what they 
call there the public schools. This sad information 
caused the aforesaid Sacred Congregation to determing 
to propose to the Bishops of that jurisdiction [ditionis} 
not a few questions which looked partly to the causes 
why the faithful allow their children to frequent non- 
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Catholic schools, partly to the means by which youths 
can be more easily kept from schools of this description. 

. And in the first place the peculiar methods of in. 
struction in such schools ought to be considered. They 
have seemed, indeed, to the Sacred Congregation to be 
full of danger ez se and thoroughly adverse to C .thol- 
iciam. For the paplis of such schools, whose very 
nature exuludes all religious teaching, neither learn the 
rudiments of the faith nor are instructed in the precepts 
of the C.aurch, and so are wanting in that knowledge 
most necessary to man, without which a Christian life 
cannot be lived. [Frm this it would seem that the 
Sacred Congregation has little opinion of the ability of 
** faithful” parents to give their children any lasting 
religious insiruction—>r cau it be that it fears that the 
instruction they do give cannot stand the light of day *] 
For, indeed, in those schools youths are educated from 
their first boyhood,... at which age, it fs evident, 
the seeds of virtue or of vice tenaciously take root. If 
an age 80 flexible, therefore, grow up apart from relig- 
fon, it is doubtless a huge evil. Moreover, in the afore- 
said schools, di+jxined from the authority of the Church, 
teachers are employed from every sect indiscriminately, 
and, furthermore, there is no law to prevent their bring- 
ing ruin upon youth, so that they are free to sow errors 
and seeds of vice in youthful minds, Likewise certain 
corruption impends from this; v'z , that in these same 
schools, or at least in a majority of them, youth of 
either sex congregate in the same room for having their 
lessons heard, and male: are ordered to sit alongside of 
females on the same bench. All which things bring it 
about that youth is miserably exposed to loss on the 
side of faith, and morals are endangered. Ualess this 
danger of perversion be removed, su +h schools cannot 
be frequented with a safe conscience. Ji eel ipsa 
clamat lex naturalis et divina”’ 

Then follow the measures of caution to be adopted. 
Catholics are to everywhere hav; schools p:cullar to 
themselves, ‘‘ by no means inferior to the public schools.” 
Fands are to be supplied by the “‘ faithful,” the rich 
contributing in proportion to thelr means. 

But the Congregation is not ignorant that Catholic 
parents cau sometimes conscientiously send their chil- 
dren to the public schools. That, however, cannot 
be except for sufficient cause, and what such suffi- 
client cause is must be left—more Catholico—to the 
conscience and judgm«nt of the Ordinary, and will 
chicfily be ‘‘ when either there ie no Catholic school 
ready to hand, or when that which is at hand is too 
little fit for educating children in a manner becoming 
and suitable to their condition.” This is suspiciously 
like a concession made to the rich, hardly conformable 
with the ex‘racts given above. It is, however, only 
justice to add that this concession is accompanied by 
many admonitions and provisions against danger. The 
‘* Instructio”’ concludes with the proper menace to those 
contumacious parents who continue to patron’z) the 
public schools. 

Turning now to the Acts and Dacrees, we find that 
Title VI. reads: ‘‘ D3 Catholica Juventutis Institu- 
tione ;’ in the Dacrees of the Second Council the same 
subject is treated under Title JX: “De Juventute 
Instituenda, Picaue Emdienda.” ‘The insertion of the 
word COatholica and the greater length of treatment to 
be found in the latter decrees mark the increasing in- 
terest taken by Catholics in what is now the most 
important problem confronting them. Title VI. is 
divided into two chapters, on the parochial and higher 
schools respectively. 

After citing the evils of a merely secular education 
and sundry texts such as “N»> man can serve two 
masters,” and ‘‘ He that is not with me is against me,’ 
which can hardly be said to doanything more than beg 
he question, the Archbishops and Bishops decree : 

‘*' Therefore we not only of our parental love exhort 
Catholic parents, but we even charge them, by all the 
authority we possess, that they procure for their dearly 
beloved offspring, given to them by God, born again to 
Corist in baptiem, and destined for heaven, an educa- 
tion truly Catholic and Christian ; and that they defend 
their children during the whole period of infancy and 
boyhood from the dangers of a merely secular educa- 
tion; . . . and that for that purpoze they send them to 
parochial or other truly Catholic schools, unless by 
chance the Ordinary judge that in a particular case 
something else can be permitted ”’ (N >. 196) 

The Furst and Second Pienary Councils had alrea’y 
decreed in no ambiguous language the necetsity of the 
establishment o! such parochial schools. These decrees 
are cited by the last Council, tozether with the ‘ In- 
structio” j 1st quoted from and an Eacyclical L stter of 
Leo the Thirteenth's to the Bishops of France ; and, in 
accordance with all this, four decrees or statutes are 
declared, to impress upon the priest, the parish, and all 
Catholic parents the necessity of founding and patron- 
izing such parochial schools (No. 199) 

This brings us to the second section of Chapter L., 
‘Of the ways and means for promoting Parish 
Schools.” 





** And first as regards priests,” aay the archbishops 
and bishops and attendant theologians, ‘‘ we have 
determined that the cardidates fo: holy orders now in 
the seminaries be sedulously taught that one of the 
chief duties of the priest, especially ia these our times, 
is the Christian instruction of youth, and that that is 
not possible without either parish schools or oihers 
truly Catholic. And so in the studies of psychology, 
pedagogy, and pastoral theology let special attention be 
had to the subject of the instruction of boys” (N». 
201) The priest is then told to love his school ‘ stcut 
pupillas oculorum ” as the apple of his eye, to visit them 
frequently, and to teach history and the catechism h'm 
self, if possible He must take care also ‘‘ that bock: 
compiled (concinnatt) by Catholic writers be always 
used in the schools” (N >. 201 fia.) And here we can- 
not help noticing a felicity in the use of the word con- 
cinnati which doubtless was involuntary on the part 
of the framers of the decree ; for the ante-classical and 
post-Augustan word which they have chosen, properly 
means “‘skilifully fitted together,” and when it is re- 
membered that Catholic books are made by cirefully 
pating and fi ting facts, we think that the felfcity of 
the phrase wiil be at once apparent. 

The next section (No. 202) bids the laity consider the 
school as an integral part of the parish, ‘‘ without 
which even the vory existence of the parish in the 
future is endangered.” Taey sr; to supply the schools 
with ‘‘ a competent and generous sustentation.” They 
are to join secieties formed for the purpose of render- 
ing such schools practically free by their contribu 
tions. Certain rights and privileges with regard to the 
schools, to be more accurately defined by diocesan 
statutes, are to be granted to the laity, ‘saving ecc esl 
astical rights as to appointing and dismissing teachers 
as well as regards discipline and direction of teach- 
ing” (doctrine) which saving clause, taken in con- 
nection with the future statutes, would not seem to 
leave many rights and privileges to the laity. 

A Diocesan Commission of Exc:mination is to be 
nominated by each bishop, to examine teachers and 
award a diplom., without which no teacher can be en- 
gaged in any parish school. This diploma is to be 
good for five years and in every parish, and after the 
lapse of this perlod a second and last ¢xamination is 
to be required (No 208) Beside this board, school 
commissions, composed of one or more priests, are to 
be appointed for the inspection of schools, and such 
commissions are to make full reports to the bishop of 
the diocese (No. 294). Normal sc aools are also to be 
established whenever it is possible. A'l these d-crees 
must be ‘‘ pondered and observed with religious z al, 
that our parochial schools may more and more Increase 
in number and worth, and daily stand forth, not only 
as a hope and pillar to the Caurch, but also an honor 
and glory to the Rapublic” (N >. 207) 

With regard to higher schools for Catholics of means, 
the ‘‘ faithful ” are implored ‘‘ to accelerate that happy 
state of things in which there may be Catholic acade 
mies, crlleges, and universities, as numerous as excel- 
lent” (N». 209). Wherefore Catholic parents are ex- 
horted not to send their children to Protestant high 
echools, but to such academies as have been founded 
by their own Caurch, being always mindful of the word 
of the Lord, ‘‘ For what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’(No 210) 

In consideration of the fact that many Protestant 
parents send their children to Catholic schools, the prel. 
ates say : ‘‘ Although we do not absolutely prohibit out- 
siders being received, nevertheless we strongly advise 
the Superiors that they keep a more religious guard 
over their pupils in proportion as they are mixed, so 
that not only may the Catholics not suffer any detriment 
from the non-Catholics, but also that the non Catholics 
may not suffar any scandal from the Catholics.” In 
such mixed schools the greatest zeal is to be exercised 
that the Oatholic pupils may be defended from the 
dangers of indifferentism, and that no disputes about 
religious matters may take place, ‘for not by noise 
of words and strife of argument, but rather by the 
prayers and virtuous examples of the Catholic preceptors 
and pupils . . . will those who are outside be restored 
to the uilty of the church, led by the saying of the 
Savicur, ‘Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit’” 
(No, 218) 

Finally, it may be noted that the provisions of the 
Second Council with regard to reformatory schools are 
not repeated by the prelates of the Third. It was de- 
plored that many Catholic children were exposed to 
evil influences in such schools in addition to the accu- 
mulated stock of such ir fluences derived from their 
former habits of life. It was admitted in the Pastoral 
Letter of 1866 that it was a melancholy fact that a very 
large proportion of the idle and v'c'ous youth of our 
principal cities were the children of Catholic parents, 
and it was there stated that the only remedy for the 
evil would be to provide Catholic pretectories or in- 
dustrial schools. Accordingly, decrees were passed 
looking to this object; but as the idea of industrial 
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schools for reformation of youthful cu'prits has never 
taken full root in this country, the Third Council prob. 
ably thought that the work of its predecessor in this 
regard was sufficient. 

We have thus reviewed the Catholic system of edu 
cation. Its hostility to the public schools is apparent ; 
{t therefore behooves those who have the welfare of the 
cause of free education at hesrt to consider well what 
ateps shall be taken to counteract that hostility. On 
one side is an undivided Church, presided over by a 
determined and capable hierarchy ; on the other, count- 
leas good intentions not easily focal!z sd, or, if focalized, 
too liable to kindle into those fiimes of popular passion 
which so often disgrace even the freeat countries 

But we have already said enough ; it remains only to 
add that we hope our translations have been correct and 
impartial, and our comments moderate and timely. 





ENGLISH ECHOES. 
By THE Rev. James JounsTon A.S A. 


VIGOROUS correspondence has been proceeding 

in the eolumns of the London “ Standard,” con- 
#q ient upon an article deploring the inferior q uality 
and declining f flience of ‘London S :rmons,” with 
immediate reference to those of the A \glican Church. 
It was observed that the R:formation exalted the 
position of the preacher in E igland, as throughout all 
the countries where the Reformed churches were planted, 
Macaulay had also alluded to the marked ability of 
London preachers at the perlod of the E \glish R:vo- 
lution ; and again, a century later, J »Jhbnson commended 
the high literary style displayed in the pulpits. At the 
present day, however, while there were many preachers 
in the Church of England who succeeded in kindling 
the emotions and in stirring the intellect, their number 
was lees than would havo been found half a century 
ago—to say nothing of the palmy prestige maintained by 
the L ndon pulpit in the times of ‘' G bson, Hare, and 
Sherlock.” In discussing the reasons of the p varty of 
Episcopalian preaching, the article noted the powerful 
reaction against sermons which set in with the High 
Church Ravival. Even before the advent of that revival 
the Liturgy had begun to reassert its lost supremacy in 
the rural districts, which had latterly taken increased 
hold of the town and city services. Less value was, con. 
sequently, attached to the function of preaching, and the 
art of preaching was largely overlooke?—‘n addition 
to this, the preacher, unlike most public workers, was 
beyond the reach of criticism or satire, and, as a rule, 
was inadequately fitted to grapple with abstract themes. 
A shoal of replies came from Lond mn clergymen and 
others, who almost unanimously allowed the correctness 
of the strictures. Their reasons for this failure may be 
bricfiy summariz:d: 1 The absolute impossibility, on 
account of parochial work, to devote suffisient time to 
pulpit preparation. 2 The brief time allotted in the 
Caurch of E igland service in order to admit of the sub- 
jict being made interesting. 8 The lack of previous 
training for «ficiency in pulpit ministrations. 4 The 
difficulty of treatiog the G spel for a lengthened period 
with freshness and originality. Several of the correspor d: 
ents openly advocated the establishment of Preaching 
Orders for the purp se of relieving and supporting the 
ordinary clergy. 


Appalling revelations are being elicited by Lord 
Danraven’s Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Sweating System. The term ‘‘ sweating” is said to be 
derived from the Auglo-Saxon word ‘‘ swat,” which sig- 
nified deriving prc fit from other people’s labor. Impor- 
tant evidence was supplied by Mr. Arnold White, 
author of ‘Problems of a G:eat City.” Ha spoke of’ 
the sweater as a man who “grinds the face of the 
poor”—a man without capital, skill, or speculation. 
Sweaters had been known who, without any knowledge 
of the trade, or doing any work themselves, had regular- 
ly made a profit of £80 per week. The sweater was 
usually a foreigner who had been sweated himself. 
The system mainly prevailed in the boot trade, talloring, 
and shirt-making. Its victims were composed of ‘for 
eign paupers” frcm Minsk, Odessa, and Centra] Europe, 
who were either induced to emigrate or driven forth by 
persecution and expulsion. In appearance the witnesses 
were recogn’z ible by their miserably stricken aspect, 
tattered clothes, and worn, wan looks, many of whom 
were compelled to work eighteen hours a day for a smal) 
pittance, meanwhile subsisting on dry, hard, coarse bread 
and cc ffee. The men were pertinaciously industrious, of 
good morals, very fond of their children, but in regard 
to cleanliness abominable. ‘‘They knew no amuse 
meat, they had no pleasure in the past, no hope for the 
future.” They were old men at forty, and their off. 
spring, though very intelligent, were physically degen- 
erate. Mr. White was convinced that if the immigra- 
tion of foreign paupers was stopped the sweating system 
would cease. A witness named Solomon Rosenberg 
stated that he had been in England eighteen years 
working foran average age of 153, per week, out of 
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which he paid 93. 61. for rent ofl for his lamp, etc , and 
had to support himeelf, his wife, and six children with 
the remainder. Another witness called Wildman 
worked from five in the morning till half-past twelve at 
night for 153. 81. per week, and, for the single room 
feur and a half yards square in which he lived with his 
wife and six children, he paid four shillings per week. 
In the same house there were upwards of one hundred 
persons living under simflar conditions. It was no sur- 
prise that the living-rooms of these poor people were 
always in a dirty condition when, as an intelligent 
witness named Heff nan remarked. he had known in 
the Spitalfields district eighteen persons living in one 
room measuring nine feet by fifteen feet. In reply to 
the Chairman, witness attributed the rise of the sweat- 
ing syatem within the last eight years to the introduction 
of machinery—which enabled almost any man to enter 
the boot trade and grind down wages—the immigration 
of foreigners, and the absence of inspectors of work- 
shops. It was just as necessary to apply the Factory 
Act fo adult male labor as it was to the work of women 
and children. Although the sweating system was 
chiefly confined to the foreign sweaters and their 
“ greeners,” Mr. White also brought forward evidence 
in relation to what he termed the sweating of Chris- 
tian by Christian, contrasted with the sweating of Jiw 
by Jew. The Jewish houses were often better than 
Christian sweating houses. In the manufacture of 
garments a vest was made outright for 51, and a 
woman could make about four inthe day. A bespoke 
shirt which he exbibited, with fourteen buttonholes, was 
made for 18 ; the sweater got 23., and the shirt was sold 
for 73.63, The case of a Hungarian girl of efghteen 
was mentioned who worked from a quarter to seven in 
the morning to half-past eight at night, for from 31. fo 
8: per week. Bev several reliable witness it was shown 
thatin the Est E1d and also in Cantral London the 
poorest workers on low-class goods are cut down by a 
subdividing system, and are completely in the hands of 
sharks. A poor fur cape maker sald: ‘‘I work from 
elght to efght, and earn five shillings a week, some- 
times less.” It is reported that hundreds are engaged 
in this terrible slavery. According to the “ Livcet” 
Commission the sweating system fs notoriously bad in 
Liverpor!, and stmilerly spreading In Leeds They 
declare that what they have witnessed in the former 
city sufficteatly proves the existence of a ‘ deep-seated 
sore in our social system.” 


On Saturday. April 21, an address was presented to 
the Rev. Dr. Martineau, {t being his elghty-third birth- 
day, signed by over six hundred representative men of 
letters, philosophy, and sclence ; bv many U alversity and 
college professors In Eagland, Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many, France. Holland, and America ; by reprerentative 
members of the Avglican and Nonconformist Churches 
of England ; by those belonging to the varlous'sects of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Church; in America, by the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church, and the clergy of all 
denominations ; by the head-masters and many of the 
staff of the great Eneltsh public schools ; by Members 
of both Houses of Parllament, and mapy othera who 
recognizs the services which Dr. Martineau has rendered 
to philosophical and religious thought during his Jong 
Nfeof usefulness. After congratulating the venerable 
teacher on having completed recently two great and 
important works, at an age when most men, if their days 
are prolonged, find it nece*sary to rest from their labors, 
the address contioues : ‘‘ Y .u have taught your genera- 
t'on that both in politics and religion there srs truths 
above party, independent of contemporary opinion, 
and which cannot be overthrown, for their foundations 
are in the heart of man; you have shown that there 
may be an inward unity transcending the divisions of the 
Ohristian world, and that the charity and sympathy of 
Caristians are not to be limited to those who bear the 
name of Christ ; you have sought to harmon!z3 the laws 
of the spiritual with the laws of the natural world, and 
to give to each their due place in human life ; you have 
spoken to us of a hope beyond this world ; you have 
given rest to the minds of many. In addressing you, 
we are reminded of the words of Scripture: ‘His eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated,’ aud we wish 
you yet a few more years both of energetic thought and 
honored rest.” 


The birthday of Shakespeare was celebrated at 
Stratford-on-Avon, April 28, with decorations, per- 
formances, and public rej icings. The Shakespeare’s 
B rthplace Trustees, and simtlar bodies, will not meet 
until May 5 (Shakespeare’s birthday, old style). Mr. 
Irving is then expected to be present. At the annual 
meeting of the subscribers to the Shakespeare Memorial 
L'brary in Birmingham, it was reported that the library 
now contains 8,041 volumes, and is increasingly resorted 
to, not only as a memorial, but for the purpose of 
research by both Eoglish and foreign students. The 
Urban Ciub kept the celebration at Anderton’s Hotel, 
London, when a distinguished company of sqbolars, 
‘polentists, and men of jetters gathered sround the festal 











board. The Chairman, Mr. G. Barnett-Smith, called 
attention to the humanity of Shakespeare, which was 
never false or strained, but always healthful and free. 
It was at once apparent and yet subtle, infusing each 
of his creations with marvelous vitality. Whatever 
those creations, they were always human to the core. 
Shallow was as human as Wolsey, Diomifo as Jullus 
Cassar. An impressive address was concluded by the 
Casirman’s sffirming that in the remotest future the 
writings of Shakespeare must continue the most price- 
less treasure and chiefest glory of thelr noble English 
literature —— Ait the sale of Mr. George Godwin’s collec- 
tion of ancient chairs and relic? a few days ago the chair 
which excited the greatest interest was that formerly 
belonging to Shakespeare. It was described as a small 
stiff square in oak, in which the poet wrote many of his 
plays. The biddings commenced with an offer of five 
guineas, when the competition became most intense and 
prolonged, and, amidst a tumult of applause, it was 
ultimately sold for one hundred and twenty. 





THE WAGNER SUMMER FESTIVAL. 


By Joun R. Howarp. 


I] —BaYREUTH. 


N the 221 of nex July will be opened the fifth of 
those up’q ie and select gatherings of the musical 
world which bave forever identified the name of the great 
Wogner with the little old city of Bayreuth In the high- 
lands of Bivarfa, Whether or not w: appreciate the 
methods and enj>y the results of Wagner’s genius, it is 
too late to deny greatness to the man whose thought hat 
permeated the consciousness of his generation and given 
tise to a revolution in the sclerce and art of musical 
ex reseion ; and the Wagner F stival at Bayreuth has 
beeome a striking world-celebration of this man’s 
inflience, Atthe approaching season, which will last 
from July 22 till August 19 the works to be given are 
** Die Meistersinger von Ntiraberg "—that semi-comic, 
groterq 1, med's 7al work, the scene of which lfes in 
the an ‘q ie nelghboring city whose name {t bears—and 
** Parsifal ”"—'he consummate flower of Wagner's pious 
soul, his piercing intuitions of human nature, his poetic 
and musfcal genius, and his wonderful constructive 
faculty, acuminated and empowered as it was by pro- 
found scfentific knowledge of the kindred arts and the 
ability to ‘‘ toil terribly.” 

The last festival was given in 1886 I had the great 
good fortune to spend two weeks at it; and should be 
g'ad to arouse in the breasts of some music-lovers a 
desire to attend the nex one, now ao near, and to pre- 
sent to some others who cannot go. afew of the number 
less pictures of that occasion which impress themselves 
on the memory as permanent delights. Ard, first, it Is 
well worth while to look at Bayreuth Itself. 


It was in 1871 that R:shard Wagner, then fifty eight 
years old, after forty years of storm and stress such as 
few men, whether succ‘ssful or unsuccessful, are called 
on to encounter, chose this little city as the scene of his 
life’s triumph, By thesheer force of genius and in- 
dustry, and indomitable conviction in the practical value 
of his own ideas, he had compelled attention; he had 
gained a devoted group of followers and disciples ; he 
had secured a king for his patron and friend, and the 
resources of a kingdom were p'aced at his disnosal, 

Avoiding the brilliant Muaich—although King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria wished to enrich his own capital with 
the fruits of his frievd’s genius—Wagner insiated on 
Bayreuth ; and in 1871 called upon his adherents, the 
King included, to help him build his ideal thea‘er in 
the quaint old city, so far aside from the !!ne of travel 
and fashion that only those who wanted Wagner would 
be likely to get toit, Splendid eelf-concelt | but grandly 
justified by events, 

In July, 1876 the theater—or, as it {is called, the 
Bihnenfestspielhaus, the Stage-festival-play-house—was 
opened with the colossal series of music-dramas from 
the mythic legendas of the Niebelungeniied, and the 
civilized world rang with the name and fame of Wag. 
ner, In 1882 both name and fame were exalted still 
higher by the production of his latest—and many think 
his greatest—work, the religious music-drawa of ‘* Par- 
aifal.” That autumn, wearled with his prodigious 
labors and (‘stressed by an advancing heart trouble, 
he wert to V-nice for rest and stillness; and on Fab. 
ruary 18, 1883 he entered {ato both, forever. 

The nex: summer saw a noble memorial performance 
of ‘* Parsifal” at Bayreuth, once more; and in the sum- 
mer of 1886 the same grand poem of life, sin, and 
redemption was again enacted, together with that other 
marvel of music and nature, the love-legend of ‘Tristan 
und Tsolde ” 

Taus for fifteen years had Bayreuth been identified 
with Wagner’s glories His beloved bemealike villa ia 
there ; his great ideal festival house is there ; the tide 
of the world’s mest snthuslastic music-lovers has flowed 
and ebbed through its streets and market places, and ita 


chief thoroughfare has besn renamed Ajchard Wagner 





Strasse. It isa olty of about 22 000 inhabitants, and 
has had some stirring days of its own in years gone by, 
when it wasa princely residence. Havine jvined the 
throng of pilgrims in the summer of 1886 with one 
delightful comrade, and being naturally fu!) of thoughts 
about Wagner (ln spite of Jean Pial R'chter, who 
poetiz:d and died in Bayreuth), I was interested to read 
{n the guide-book about the place. Baedeker says: 
“ Batreuth is indebted for its present handsome apnear- 
ance mainly to [vhom think you—Wagner ?] the Mar. 
grave Caristian, who died In 1655,” and a couple of 
other ‘‘ highnestes” early in the next century. Auother 
remark was: ‘‘ Most of the buildings are comparatively 
modern, few having survived the devastation occasioned 
bv the siege of Hussites In 1430 and a conflagration in 
1621.” So the little old town is not a mere musical 
mushroom, created by a modern “‘ boom,” but has come 
down to us from former generations, and has “ had 
grandfathers ” of its own ! 

Bayreuth, indeed, is well mellowed by time, and, like 
an old violin, seems to have acquired that mysterious 
quality by which {t vibrates in subtle sympathy with 
concord of sweet sounds, It has its antique pubic 
buildings : the Rastdepz or Old Palace, begun in 1454 
and gradually enlarged while two hundred years rolled 
away; the New Palace, only a century or two old : the 
Court Opera-House; and many private houses, wel! 


‘built of stone, with oddly carved portals, and ant!q 16 


balcontes of hammered fron, and pretty orlel windows 
butlt out in front or at commanding corners, and all 
the pleasant, solid look of those cld European towns, © 
the appearance ef having been bullt tostay. It lea 
delightful place to ramble about in, and to clreum- 
navigate on foot. Ore charming walk we had along 
the little rlver—the RS her Matn—and out across the 
fields, though on a med/reval paved road about four feet 
wide. It had originally been lined with hedges on esch 
side and a sturdy fence—“ post and rafl.” only all of 
stone. The ratla were gone long ago, and many of the 
posts, but numbers of the latter remained, leaning ali 
ways, gray, most-grown, patched with lichens, clus- 
tered with hedge-bush or vine, or both—the very reall- 
zation of the picturesque at every step. As we walked 
through the meadow, looking off to the right we saw 
the wooded height on which stands the great Wagner 
Theater, about two miles from the town ; we had before 
us a distant range of hills in lovely lines; and on our 
lett was the winding river, making quick turns and 
bends, richly embowered with bushes and trees: while 
beyond {t was another irr-gular expanse of meadow, 
out of which rose the steep banks, black-green with 
masses of foliage, and topped by the gray walls and 
odd-shaped gables and reddish-brown tiled roofs and 
the towers and peaks and spires of the anclent town. 

I have called the house walls “‘ gray,” but that {s 
a cold and meager word for the deliclous mingled tone 
of grays and browns and ochres and nameless shades 
that these old ston® wa'ls gather from their ce>turies of 
life. And the effect of the red-brown roof-tiles is a 
wonderful richness, while the variety of architectural 
shapee—\1 gable and window, doorway and gateway, 
front and side, height and humility—and the frequent 
{rregularity of the ground In the city itself, with charm. 
ing ateep-terraced gardevs and old vine-covered steps 
and winding alleys and clambering shrubbery, keep one 
in a constant state of watchfulness not to miss some 
beautiful “bit” down a small lane, or around a lofty 
corner, or under a dark archway. 

And another thing: the soft, warm tone of all the 
buildings might become monotonous to the eye, but 
that it is set off—"' picked out,” as it were—by the end- 
less array of bloomfug flowers, Flowers everywhere ; 
growing in pots, on window-ledges, snuggled up against 
chimneys, in yards and gardens, in huts as well as 
palec:s, in shops at well as homes, in every imaginable 
place where a flswer-pot could find rest or a plant get 
root 

Yea, it is a lovely old town ; and it would be a delight 
ever to stay there awhile with nothing to do but to 
wander about and look at its unconscicn:, ripe beauty 
—not made up or kept up for a show town, like the 
antique Nuremturg of to-day, but a genuine develop- 
ment, by natural selection, of the beaut!/ul. 

Yet what has all this to do with Wagner and his 
works? Much, every way. It shows that Wagner's 
long years of study, upon both the subjective and the 
objective sides of musical effect, and the very fact that 
he had heen shut oui from the glitter of wealth and the 
glamour of fashion, had given him a wonderful know!l- 
edge of the environment necessary to a full recep'ion of 
his musical creations, It is a part~and a very im- 
portent part—of what, but for a seeming degradation of 
his work, might be called the stage seiting of his great 
dramas, And here one shculd @iscriminate the mere 
perfection of picturesque stage scenery and mechanism 
—important ag these are, and marvelously as they are 
realized at Bayreuth—-from that indeseribable yet very 
positive effect upon hoth senses and senalbilities wrought 
by means of the glroumstqvees through which Wagner 
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causes the pilgrim to approach and to listen. Of these, 
the simple old city is the first ; and it is only they who 
go to it in the simple pilgrim spirit—unexacting in 
matters of physical luxury, receptive of the delights 
arising from natural beauty, from throngs of happy 
faces and the sympathy of common aims, and having 
an entire willingness to sacrifice other desirable things in 
the accomplishment of those alms—who will thorough- 
ly enjoy s sojourn in its uneventful streets and almost 
rural market-places. 

Even the pilgrim, however, may providently ‘‘ boll the 
peas” for his shoes beforehand. And to this end, if any 
should be minded to attend the coming festival at Bay- 
reuth next summer, I am happy to be able to testify 
from ¢xperience to the advisable results of deciding, one 
or two months before the opening, upon the ¢xact 8/23 
of the party, number of beds and rooms needed in the 
lodgings, and number of seats required for the musical 
performances. Such decision, with equally early ap- 
plication to the authcrities, resulted in giving our party 
delight’ul rooms and ideally good seats during the two 
weeks spent there. It is only necesssry to address the 
request ‘‘ Wohnupgs Comités, Bayreuth, Bavaria ;” 
or, write to your selected banker, the correspondent of 
your American and E sglish bankers, who will take a 
persona! interest in securing lodgings and seats. But— 
do it early [ 

The performances were wisely distributed as to time : 

two days for music(‘‘ Parsifal” alternating with ‘* Tris- 
tan and Isolde”), two for rest, two for music, one for 
rest; and the week began again. Oa music days a 
quiet morntog and the ‘midday meal brought us insen- 
sibly to the time—abvut 2:30 p m.—for starting upon 
our leisurely walk out to the Wagner Theater, through 
the town, and then straight out the mile-long, tree- 
bordered causeway over the meadows, and up the hill to 
the wooded height on which stands the great play- 
house. A little below it and at the sides are huge 
restaurants for the cnvenience of the multitude ; finely 
graded and mscadsm'z34 roads branch and turn amid 
the surrounding woods and shrubbery and lead up to 
the back of the theater and to the heights beyond, where 
are more restaurants—but all retired from the central 
building, the theater i'sslf, whose massive walls rise 
loftily over the auditorium, and twice ss high over the 
immense stage-spsce in which the endless mechanism 
and machinery of its marvelous scenery has to work. 
For a couple of hours the long road from the city has 
been occupied by a moving stream of people—not only 
‘ pilgrims,” but the people of the town and of the 
neighborhood for miles around, who make it a festal day 
and come together to see the pageant, of which they 
themselves are the greatest part. During the last half- 
hour the roadway has been filled with carriages, bring. 
ing those who cannot or do not wish to walk. The wide 
spaces about the theater, and especially the graveled 
esplanade in front, are filled with a great throng, either 
good-naturedly moving about or drawn up in orderly 
array to look at the “‘ nobs” descending from their car- 
riages. One may see there the bearers of famous and 
noble names from every country in Europe, and, if he 
be still unratisfied, he can see representatives from New 
York and Boston and Chicago and San Francisco and 
other American towns. The whole scene is full of 
simple gayety and kindly interest. 

Suddenly, in the porch of the central entrance (used 
only by princes and such.]ike folk) appear half a dozen 
trum peters, with cornets, trombones, etc., who sound 
forth one of the musical motives of the work to be 
given, as a first signal for the gathering of the audience, 
who instantly begin to find entrance and places. In 
ten minutes the signal is given again. Shortly after 
that the doors are shut ; and the late comer stays out. 

The auditorium is of good size, the seats numbering 
1 832, with no galleries, but a row of boxes—/farsten- 
loge—at the back. The amphitheater of seats rises 
rapidly from front to rear. There are no aisles; 
entrance is had by side doors (seven on each side) to 
the ends of the thirty rows of seats, each door giving 
easy access to four or fiverows. And, as you are expected 
to provide yourself with a programme having on the 
back a plan of the house, and as the ‘tickets specify 
esch si(e-plaie and entrance-door, ‘ushers are unneces- 
sary, and without confusion or trouble the audience 
finds itself rapidly and comfortably placed. 

During the ten or fifteen minutes of getting located 
all is in a buzz—people coming in, looking for their 
seats, lorgnetiing one another, chatting, laughieg, stand- 
ing, moving, etc. But, of a sudden, the light begins to 
go down ; instantly every one sinks silently into his seat, 
and in less than one minute the house is dark and 
perfectly still ; the twilight of the reficcted {llumination 
from the sunken orchestra pit before the stage, and the 
simple, rich dark silk proscentum curtain, being all 
that can be seen. After quiet is assured, there is an- 
other minute of waiting (for expectation seems to be 
the key-note of Wagnerian drams) and taen begins the 
overture (or, at each subsequent act, the prelude), the 
house being utterly hushed and attent; and when at 
the proper moment the curtain party in the center and 



































swiftly sxd steadily loops itself up in festoons at 
corners and sides, the silken rustle is hardly dircsrnible, 
even when one listens for it, and the stage-picture at 
once fills the eye and fixes the interest. 

Never, anywhere, not even in any solemn church 
service, have I seen audiences so genuinely rapt in 
the ostensible object of their assembling. ‘‘ The play’s 
the thing.” The audience, all and singular, disappears 
from sight and thought ; the whole attention is caught 
and held intensely for the sights and sounds to be pre- 
sented, and already prefigured by the harmonies rising 
from the dimly luminous gulf, the invisible orchestra 
between the people and the stage. 

The same effacement of all but the action of the play 
appears on the stage, and is evidently a principle of 
the Wagnerian idea. When a character is not wanted 
iu the immediate action—even for by-play—he or she 
quietly walks to one side or turns the back, and is for 
gotten until needed again. In ‘‘ Parsifal,” when the 
‘* pure-hearted Fool” is brought into the "Hall of the 
Holy Grail to witness the celebration of its solemnities, 
he is placed by his conductor down at the side front of 
the stage, near no support, with his back to the audi- 
ence, and stands there for nearly forty minutes, being 
—with the audience—a spectator of the wonderful and 
beautiful scene. Although he is the central figure of 
the drama, he is here aside from it, doing nothing, and 
utterly lost sight of and forgotten for the time ; yet, 
when the pageant is dissolved and gone, and the old 
knight comes back to him, asking if he understands 
what he has seen, and he shakes his head and is thrust 
out for a fool, and when afterward by his own exper!l- 
ences the meaning of it all is suddenly revealed to him, 
we see that the remorseless temporary obliteration of 
the hero was an essential part of the drama. So it is 
throughout ; there is no applause, no recognition of 
** favorites,” no individualism of any kind. Thedrama 
proceeds And that is what it is all for. The effect of 
such concentration of purpose is something tremendous, 
especially in a semi-religious work like ‘* Parsifal.” 

Beginning at 4 P.m., the first act of the opera took a 
solid bour and a half. Then, from 5:30 to 6:30, the 
people sauntered about the paths among the shubbery, 
or went to the restaurants for refreshment, or wandered 
in the balmy pine woods, or enjoyed the exqulsite soft 
ness of declining day over the fields and hills and the 
distant towers of Bayreuth. It was a wise and grateful 
relaxation of the tension at which the nerves had been 
80 long held. The second act occupied the next hour, 
the audience being, as always, summoned by the trump- 
et signal. From 7:80 to 8:30 there was another exodus, 
and this was a favorite time for dinner with many ; 
while the last act concluded at 9:30, leaving reasonable 
and wholesome time for a leisurely return to the city, to 
some light refreshment (for which the pleasant fatigue 
was a preparation), and to bed. The usual sights and 
sounds of night in a city were not perceptible in Bay- 
reuth ; the few restaurants and cafés were open, and en 
occasional cigar-shop, but, for the most part, night 
seemed to be regarded as the time for—sleep ! 

Two things are necessary to a real and intelligent en- 
joyment fof Wagner’s work: a careful acquaintance 
with the action, sentiments, and, so far as possible, the 
word-language of his dramas, for a comprehension of 
what his music is intended to express (since in the dark- 
ness there is no chance for the hasty perusal and ex- 
asperating leaf-rattle of the ‘‘ book of the play ”) ; and, 
secondly, a repeated hearing of the work, insuring op. 
portunity to gain by study familiarity with its endless 
beauties, such as no occasional or casual heating can 
give. Leisure for both of these essentials was afforded 
at Bayreuth, and the perfect environment, without the 
distraction of any other interest, completed the satis- 
factory conditions. 

The two operas given in 1886 cannot, of course, be 
here described in detafl, nor is that necessary ; yet there 
are some distinctive points, characteristic either of the 
works themselves or of their representation at Bayreuth, 
which seem worth noting. 

‘Tristan and Isolde” has since that time been given 
so often and so well in New York, under the baton of 
Herr Seidl, long Wagner's pupil, secretary, and friend, 
that it is familiar to the public, either by personal en- 
joyment or by newspaper description ; and, in spite of 
its being given in a brilliantly lighted theater, with the 
mechanical sources of orchestral music in full view 
(two distinct disadvantages as compared with Bay- 
reuth), it has made a profound impression on all who 
have heard It. This work is undoubtedly considered 
the high-water mark of Wagner’s achievement in the 
successful embodiment of his peculiar theories of 
musical and dramatic expression. In no other is there 
such a consistent elaboration of his mode of represent- 

ing each person not only, but every situation, signifi- 
cant idea, recurrent feeling, by a “leading motive ”— 
& musical phrase, which is produced and reproduced 
whenever the person or thought or thing appears or 
reappears in the action of the drama, and worked into 


—and often with other leading motives—as to be but a 
natural portion and seemingly inseparable element of 
the whole. 

Warp of strength and woof of splendor, the musical 
effect of this drama is bewilderingly beautiful ; the way 
in which the themes are inwrought together, the in- 


places, the richness of the whole harmonic ground work, 
in general and in detail, present such a tissue of 


repeated and careful study. The first impression of it 

is overpowering, enthralling, so that all one’s faculties 
are lost in a consciousness of being borne along, as ona 
flood ; but with every repetition the wondrous wealth of 
beauty in it is more and more revealed. Doubtless the 
darkened auditorium, the silent audience, the perfect: 
ness of stage pictures, the invisible sunken orchestra, 

the singular excellence of Germany’s best singers in 
their prime of voice and power, nerved io do their best 
in that venerated temple of their art, all contributed 
much to the impression ; yet all of this, too, as well as 
the music and the drama, was part of the master’s 
potent craft—his patient thought, his careful attention 
to minutest detail of scene and costume, his intel- 
ligent training in tone, in phrase, in group, in gesture, 
in look, as well as his commanding; genius in the 
work to be presented. 

Yet, after all, in spite of the dramatic splendor and 
musical power of ‘‘ Tristan,” it is essentially of the 
earth ; its fascination is chicfly sensuous, even while we 
wonder at its eclentific achievements. And, having 
witnessed pretty much all the great works of all the 
gteat composers, and comparing day by day this 
wonderful “ Tristan ” with the other work alternating 
with it at Bayreuth, I conclude that ‘‘ Parsifal’’ is the 
grandest musfcsal drama ever created. 

And to this strange work—a blending of legend, re- 
ligion, mystical symbolism, profound moral philosophy, 
lofty spiritual teaching—this'poem of ‘‘ wisdom married 
to immortal verse,” borne in upon the soul with the elo- 
quence of speech and song and painting and a music of 
almost unearthly sweetness and power, I will ask 
attention in a subsequent article. 





THE ELECT LADY. 
By GEoreE MACDONALD, 


Author of ** Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘* Alc Forbes,’’ 
© Robert Falconer,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXX,—GEORGE AND THE GOLDEN GOBLET. 


ITH slow-pacing shadows the hot hours crept 
athwart the heath, and the house, and the 
dead, and carried the living with them in their invisible 
current, There is no tide. in time; it is a steady cur- 
rent, not returning. Happy they whom it bears inward 
to the center of things! Alas for those whom it carries 
outward to ‘‘ the flaming walls of creation”! The poor 
old laird, who, with all his refinement, all his education, 
all his interest in philology, prosody, history, and reli- 
quial humanity, had become the slave of a goblet, had 
left it behind him, had faced the empty universe empty- 
handed, and vanished with a shadow-goblet in his 
heart ; the eyes that gloated over the gems had gone to 
help the grass to grow. But the will of the dead re- 
mained to trouble for a time the living, for it put his 
daughter in a painful predicament : until Crawford's 
property was removed from the house it would give 
him constant opportunity of prosecuting the sult which 
Alexa had reason to think he intended to resume, 
and the thought of which had become to her insupport- 
able. 

Great was her astonishment when she learned to what 
the door in the study led, and what a multitude of curi- 
ous and valuable things were there of whose presence 
in the house she had never dreamed. She would gladly 
have had them for herrelf ; and it pained her to the 
heart to think of the disappointment of the poor ghost 
when he saw, if he could see, his treasured hoard emp 
tied out of its hidden and safe abode. For, even if 
George should magnanimouely protest that he did not 
care for the things enough to claim them, and beg that 
they might remain where they were, she could not 
grant his request, for it would be to accept them from 
him. Had her father left them to her, she would have 
kept them as carefully as even he could desire—with 
this difference only, that she would not have shut them 
up from giving pleasure to others. 

She was growing to care more about the truth—grad- 
ually coming to see that much she had taken for a more 
liberal creed was but the same falsehoods in weaker 
forms, less repulsive only to a mind indifferent to the 
paramount claims of God on his child. She saw some- 
thing of the falseness and folly of attempting to recom- 
mend religion as not 80 difficult, so exclusive, so full of 
prohibition as our ancestors believed it. She saw that 
although Andrew might regard some things as freely 
given which others thought God forbade, yet he insisted 
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donment of everything pleasant—the abnegation, name- 
ly, of the very self, and the reception of God instead. 
She had hitherto been, with all her supposed progress, 
only a recipient of the traditions of the elders ! There 
must be a deeper something—the real religion! She 
did not yet see that the will of God lay in another direc- 
tion altogether than the heartiest reception of dogma !— 
that God was too great and too generous to care about 
anything except righteousness, and only wanted us to 
be good children !—that even honesty was but the path 
toward righteousness, a condition so pure that honesty 
itself wculd never more be an object of thought ! 

She pondered much about her father, and wou'd find 
herself praying for him, careless of what she had been 
taught. She could not blind herself to what she knew. 
He had not been a bad man, as men count badness, 
but could she in common sense think him a glorified 
saint, singing in white robes? The polite, kind old 
man! her own father !—could she, on the other hand, 
belfeve him in flames forever? If so, what a religion 
was that which rquired her to believe it, and at the 
same time to rejoice in the Lord always ! 

She longed for something positive to belfeve, some- 
thing into accordance with which she might work her 
feelings. She was still on the outlook for definite intel- 
lectus] formu’ to hold. Her intercourse with Andrew 
had as yet failed to open her eyes.to the fact that the 


faith required of us is faith in a person, and not in the |° 


truest of statements concerning anything, even concern- 
ing h'm; or to the fact that faith in the Living One, the 
very essence of it, consists in obedience to him. A man 
can obey before he is sure, and except he obey the com- 
mand he knows to be right, wherever it may come 
from, he will never be sure. To find the truth, man or 
woman must be true. 

But she much desired another talk with Andrew. 

Persuading himself that Alexa’s former feeling toward 
him must in her trouble reassert iteelf, and confident 
that he would find her loath to part with her father’s 
wonderful collection, George waited the effect of the 
will. After the reading of it, he had gone away 
directly, that his presence might not add to the irrita- 
tion which he concluded, not without reason, it must, 
even in the midst of her sorrow, cause in her ; but at the 
end of a week he wrote saying that he felt it his duty, 
if only in gratitude to his friend, io inform himself as to 
the attention the valuable things he had left might 
require. He assured Alexa that he haddone nothing to 
ix fluence her father in the matter, and much regretted 
the awkward position in which his will had placed both 
her and him, At the same time, it was not unnatural 
that he should wish such precious objects to be possessed 
by one who would care for them as he had himself cared 
forthem. He hoped, therefore, that she would allow 
him access to her father’s rooms. He would not, she 
might rest assured, intrude himself upon her sorrow, 
though he would be compelled to ask her before long 
whether he might hope that her father’s wish would 
have any ii fluence in reviving the favor which had 
once been the joy of his life. 

Alexa saw that if she consented to see him, he would 
take it as a permission to press his claim, and the idea 
was not to be borne. She wrote him, therefore, a stiff 
letter, telling him the house was at his service, but he 
must excuse herself. 

The next morning brought him early to Potlurg. The 
cause of his haste was his uneasiness about the chal!ce. 

Old Meg opened the door to him, and he followed her 
straight into the drawing-room. Alexa was there, and 
far from expecting him. But, annoyed at his appear- 
ance as she was, she found his manner and behavior 
less unpleasant than at any time since his return. He 
was gentle and self-restrained, assuming no familiarity 
beyond that of a distant relative, and gave the impres- 
sion of having come against his will, and only from a 
sense of duty. 

** Did you not have my note ?” she asked. 

He had hoped, he said, to save her the trouble of writ- 
ing. 

She handed him her father’s bunch of keys, and left 
the room. 

George went to the laird’s closet, and, having spent an 
hour in it, again sought Alexa. The wonderful watch 
was in his hand. 

‘*T feel the more pleasure, Alexa,” he said, ‘‘ in beg- 
ging you to accept this trinket, that it was the last 
addition to your dear father’s collection. I had myself 
the good fortune to please him with it a few days before 
his death.” 

“No, thank you, George,” returned Alexa. ‘“‘Itisa 
ee thing—my father showed it me—but I cannot 

tg 

It was more of you than him I thought when I 
purchased it, Alexa. You know why I could not 
offer it you |” 

“" a same reason exists now.” 

am sorry to have to force myself on your atten- 
tion, but—” ven — 

** Dawtle |” cried Alexa, 

Dawtle came running. 
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“ Walt a minute, Dawile. I will speak to you pres- 
ently,” sald her mistress, 

George rose. He had laid the watch on the table, 
and seemed to have forgot it. 

** Please take the watch with you,” said Alexa. 

** Certainly, if you wish it !” he answered. 

‘* And my father’s keys too,’’ she added. 

‘* Will you not be kind enough to take charge of 
them ?” 

**T would rather not be accountable for anything 
under them. No; you must take the keys !” 

**T cannot help regretting,” said George, ‘‘ that your 
honored father should have thought fit to lay this bur- 
den of possession upon me,” 

Alexa made no answer. 

‘I comforted myself with the hope that you would 
feel them as much your Own es ever !” he resumed, in 
a tone of disappointment and dejection. 

**I did not know of their existence before I knew 
they were never to be mine,” 

** Never, Alexa ?’ 

** Never.” 

George walked to the door, but there turned, and 
sald : 

** By the way, you know that cup your father was so 
fond ot !” 

** No.” 

“ Not that gold cup, set with stones ?” 

‘*I saw something in his hands once, in bed, that 
might have been a cup.” 

It is a thing of great value—of pure gold, and 
every stone in it a gem.” 

‘* Indeed !” returned Alexa, with marked indiffer- 
ence. 

** Yes; it was the work of the famous Benvenuto 
Cellini, made for Pope Clement the Seventh, for his 
own communion-chalice. Your father pr’ced it at 
three thousand pounds. In his last moments, when 
his mind was wandering. he fancied it the Holy Grail. 
He had it in the bed with him when he died : that I 
know !” 

* And it fs missing ?” 

**Perhaps Dawtie could tell us what has become of 
it! She was with the laird at the last !” 

Dawtie, who had stood aside to let him pass to the 
open door, looked up with a flash in her eyes, but said 
nothing. 

‘* Have you seen the cup, Dawtie ?” asked her mis- 
tress. 

** No, ma’am.” 

**Do you know it ?” 

** Very well, ma’am.” 

Thon you don’t know what has become of it ?” 

** No, ma’am ; I know nothing about it.” 

**Take care, Dawtle!” sald George. ‘‘ This is a mat. 
ter that will have to be searched into,” 

“When did you last tee it, Dawtle?” inquired 
Alexa. 

**The very day my master died, ma’am. He was look- 
ing at it, but when he saw I saw him, he took it inside 
the bedclothes.” 

** And you have not seen it since ?”’ 

** No, ma’am,” 

‘* And you do not know where it is ?” said George. 

** No, sir. How should I ?” 

** You never touched it ?” 

I cannot say that, sir ; I brought it him from his 
closet ; he sent me for it.” 

** What do you think may have become of it ?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

** Would you allow me to make a thorough search in 
the place where it was last seen ?” asked George, turn- 
ing to hia cousin. 

By all means. Dawtle, go and help Mr. Crawford 
to look.” 

‘* Please, ma’am, it can’t be there! We've had the 
carpet up, and the floor scrubbed. There’s not a 
hole or a corner we haven’t been into—and that yes- 
terday !” 

“We must find it!” sald Geoage. 
the house !” Kc 

** Tt must, sir!” sald Dawtie. 

But George more than doubted it. 

**T do believe,” he safd, “ the laird would rather have 
lost his whole collection !’” 

** Indeed, sir, I think he wuld !” 

‘Then you have talked to him about it ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I have, sir,” answered Dawtile, sorry she had 
brought out the question. 

** And you know the worth of the thing ?” 

** Yes, sir—that is, I don’t know how much it Is 
worth ; but I should say pounds and pounds !” 

‘Then, Dawtie, [ must ask you again, where is it ?” 

**T know nothing about it, sir. I wish I did!’ 

** Why do you wish you did ?” 

** Because—” began Dawtle, and stopped short; she 
shrank from impugning the honesty of the dead man— 
and in the presence of his daughter. 

‘Tt looks a little fishy !—don’t it, Dawtle? Why not 
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searching Meg’s trunk for me! She may have taken It 
for a bit of old brass, you know !” 

‘*T will answer for my servants, Mr. Orawford !” gaid 
Alexa. ‘‘I will not have old Mog’s box searched.” 

“It is desirable to get rid of any suspicion,” replied 
George. 

**T have none,” returned Alexa, 

George was silent. 

**T will ask Meg, if you like, sir,” sald Dawtie ; ‘* but 
Iam sure it willbe nouse. A servant in this house 
200n learns not to go by the look of things. We don’t 
treat anything here as if we knew all about it !” 

“When did you see the goblet first?” persisted 
George. 

“Goblet, sir? I thought you were speaking of the 
gold cup !” 

By goblet Dawtle understood a small fron pot. 

**@oblet, or cup, or chalicc—whatever you like to 
call it—I ask how you came to know about it !” 

**T know very little about it.” 

** Tt is plain you know more than you care to tell. If 
you will not answer me, you will have to answer a 
magistrate.” 

“Then I will answer a magistrate!” said Dawtle, 
beginning to grow angry. 

** You had better answer me, Dawtle! It will be 
easier for you. What do you know about the cup ?” 

**T know it was not master’s, and is not yours really 
and truly.” 

** What can have put such a lie in your head ?” 

‘Tf it be a lie, sir, it is told in plain print |” 

‘© Where ?” 

But Dawtle judged it time to stop. She bethought 
herself that she would not have sald so much had she 
not been angry. 

‘* Sir,” she sald, “ you have been asking me questions 
all this time, and I have been answering them; it Is 
your turn to answer me one.” 

‘If I see proper.” 

‘Did my old master tell you the history of that 
cup ?” 

**T do not choose to answer the question.” 

‘* Very well, sir.” 

Dawtie turned to leave the room, 

“Stop stop!” cried Crawford ; “I have not done 
with you yet, my girl! You have not told me what 
you meant when you sald the cup did not belong to the 
laird |” 

*T do not choose to answer the question,” sald 
Dawtie. 

*¢ Then you shall answer it to a magistrate !’” 

** J will, sir,” she replied, and stood. 

Crawford left the room. 

He rode home in a rage. Dawtie went about her 
work with a bright spot on each cheek, indignant at 
the man’s rudeness, but praying God to take her heart 
in his hand, and cool the fever of it. 

The words rose in her mind : 

‘It must needs be that offenses come, but woe unto 
that man by whom they come !” 

She was at once filled with pity for the man who 
could side with the wrong, and want everytbing his 
own way ; for, sooner or later, confusion must bo his 
portion: the Lord had said, ‘‘ There is nothing cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed, nefther hid that shall 
not be known !” 

“ He needs to be shamed,” she sald, “but he is thy 
child : care for him, too.” 

George felt that he had not borne a dignified part, 
end knew that his last chance with Alexa was gone. 
Then he, too, felt the situation unendurable, and set 
about removing his property. He wrote to Alexa that 
he could no longer doubt {it her wish to be rid of the 
coliection, and able to use the room. It was desirable 
also, he said, that a thorough search should be made in 
those rooms before he placed the matter of the missing 
cup in the hands of the magistrates. 

Dawiie’s last words had sufficed to remove any lin- 
gering doubt as to what had become of the chalice. It 
did not occur to him that one so anxious to do the 
justice of restoration would hardly be capable of telling 
les, of defiling her soul that a bit of property migat be 
recovered ; he took it for granted that she meant to be 
liberally rewarded by the Earl. 

George would have ill understood the distinction 
Dawtie made—that the body of the cup might belong to 
him, but the soul ef the cup did belong to another; or 
her assertion that where the soul was, there the body 
ought to be ; or her argument that he who had the soul 
had the right to ransom the body—a reasoning possible 
to a childlike nature only : she had pondered to find 
the true law of the case, and this was her conclusion. 

George suspected, and grew convinced, that Alexa 
was a party to the abstraction of the cup. She had, he 
said, begun to share in the extravagant notions of a 
group of pletists whose leader was that detestible fellow, 
Ingram. Alexa was attached to Dawtie, and Dawtie 
wasone of them. He believed Alexa would do any- 
thing to spite him. To bring trouble on Dawtie would 
be to punish her mistress, end the plous farmer too | 
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TO THE GREAT ARMY OF NERVOUS 
PROSTRATIONISTS. 


By A Recruit. 


A WORD TO WOMEN. 


HE doctors called it spinal irritation. But most 
people insisted on speaking of it ss nervous 
prostration. I had ceased to have an individuality of 
my own. I was simply one of a classe—s class #0 
numerous and so lacking in novelty that people could 
not take time to give me even my full class title, but 
must needs dub me an NP. If my self-ssteem had 
not thereby been pretty thoroughly shaken out of me, 
I should have been more richly endowed with conceit 
than most people. 

On the contrary, I found myself settling down to the 
conviction that I wasof no earthly use to anybody, 
and as for the possibilities of service 12 some future 
world, I was too brain-sick and heart-weary to contem- 
plate them, In fact, I had a strong feeling of sympathy 
with the poor, overworked woman whose only idea of 
heaven was that of a place where one could do nothing 
forever and ever. 

You know how it is, do you not? Ifso, I may pos- 
sibly succeed in interpreting your experience still fur- 
ther by my own. 

Let us supposs that the Danstjes have been as faith- 
ful in pouring perpetual streams of pain down your 
spinal column as they have been in my case. Perhaps, 
like myself,*you have arrived at the conclusion that the 
world has no need of an invalid—another obnoxious 
term which you writhe under, but the applicability of 
which you cannot altogether deny. 

Just here there are two things to be sald. Firat, let 
it be granted that the world has no need of an invalid, 
To be sure, volumes have been written to show the 
falsity of any such notion, and noble lives have lived it 
down and out forever. Siill, one might as well tells 
laboring man living, or rather dying, on starvation 
wages, that it is all for the best, as to expatiate to you 
on the possibilities of invalidism. It may ba true, but 
you will not believe it. 

Granted, then, that the world has no need of you 
You still have need of yourself. You have need of 
your own self-respect. The situation is this: You 
would like to make your mark as a teacher, a writer, 
or an arlist. If you had your health, you would do 
it—perhaps. As it is, you caunot talk half an hour 
with a friend, much less read s book that requires 
close attention, without misery. 

What, then, can you do? If you cannot be an 
authority in literature, mathematics, or history, bs an 
authority on poultry! Perhaps you can do that. 

Paysically, the work of k:eping poultry is not hard. 
Mentally, if you have been vexing your brain over 
abstract problems, or practical questions of house- 
keeping, dressmaking, and the like, you will find it un- 
speakably restful to be in the company of live things 
that know nothing of these matters, and yet do not fail 
to find life interesting. Nor will they fail to make it 
interesting to you, if you will only take pains to watch 
them a little. 

Should you go into the poultry business, and should 
you be in earnest about it, the probability is that you 
will obtain something more than recreation ; in fact, two 
things more. Both will be of no small importance to 
you, if you are like most people. And what are they ? 
Health and money. 

To prove to you that Iam not theorising merely, let 
me tell you of a personal experiment. 

For a year I took charge of the poultry department, 
and grew stronger every month. I had, to begin with, 
a good poultry-house, thirty-six hens, and three or four 
rocaters. At the end of the year I had cleared nearly a 
hundred dollars—a profit of at least two dollars and a 
half on each hen. This estimate includes the value of 
the new stock. Eggs were sold at prices varying from 
eighteen to forty cents per dczm, eccording to the 
seaton of the year. O! the two hundred chickens 
raised during the summer, som3 of the roosters were 
sold, dressed, at eighteen cents psr pound ; but most of 
them were sold at eleven cents per pound, live weight. 
The pullets were valued atone dollar apiece. I give 
these details because a general estimate would be of 
little service without them, and because I think these 
prices could be easily obtained by others. 

Tae hens which I had were Piymouth Rocks. I 
have found them very satisfactory for all-around pur- 
poses. They are good layers in winter and summer. 
They are falr-s'z.d fowls, and excellent for the table 
They are also, for the most part, faithful sitters and 
aimirable mothers Yu will not susceed with Plym. 
outh Rocks, or with any other breed, if you keep old 
hens. Don’t do it, unless you wish to bave a hospital 
on your hands, 

A: to faailag, my forty fowls received every morn. 





ing two quarts of bran and two quarts of meal, mixed 
together with skim milk, a pint of meat scraps being 
stirred evenly through the whole. Green food of some 
kind is essential, and, in winter, ensilage, raw cabbage, 
or the like, must bs supplied. Scraps from the table 
are regarded with great favor. 

The amount of food given must be governed by the 
appetite of the hens. They should eat up clean what is 
given them every time. At night, just before twilight, 
my fowls usually disposed of about three quarts of 
grain—cracked corn and wheat in equal proportions. 
The corn is fattening and warming. The wheat is good 
egg-producing food. A supply of gravel should be 
within reach all the time. Cracked oyster shells to 
manufacture egg shells are also necessary. There 
must always be an abundant supply of water, and, in 
cold weather, of warm water. 

Poultry-houses should be kept scrupulously neat and 
jadiclously ventileted. It is desirable to brush the 
roosts over With kerosene ofl once a week to keep the 
fowls free from lice. 

If the best results are secured, hens must be made to 
exercise. Provided they have a free range, they will 
take care of themselves in this respect. If they are shut 
in the hen-house by cold and snow, scatter cut straw 
and leaves on the floor several inches deep, and cover 
the night feed of grain with it, in order to compel them 
to scratch for a living. Otherwise they bec »me inveter- 
ate loafers; ‘‘ no exercise, no eggs.” 

Should you faithfully ob:erve all these conditions, 
you will probably have the pleasure of going into your 
poultry-house on many a cold winter's morning, to find 
a hen on every nest, and another hen before it, scolding 
like a fish-wife because she did not get there first. 
Tht means business. 

Before going any further, let me tell you a secret or 
two. Loarn to Jabor and to wait, more especially to 
wait, in managing poultry. You might better try to 
hasten the passage of the Internationa! Copyright Liw 
than to try to hurry a hen when she doesn’t want to be 
hurried. Ycu will learn also the advantage of the 
inflaence-power over the force-power ; thatis, you will, 
if you ever succeed in making a hen go one way when 
she prefera to go another. You will always find that all 
the shooing in the world will not accomplish so much as 
a little grain scattered in the right direction ; otherwise, 
notwithstanding the fact that a hen’s mental hor!zon is 
proverblally circumscribed, you will discover (‘o adapt a 
well known retori) that her intelligence, however lim- 
ited, is not to be outdone by your intelligence, however 
extended. 

But to return. FE :gs for hatching should be secured 
from vigorous, pure-blooded fowls, properly mated. 
Eggs produced by fowls that have had no free range 
are apt not to hatch, or else the chicks from them are 
weak, 

The nests should be carefully prepared for sitting. A 
little earth should be piaced in the bottom of each one 
and thoroughly moistened, the process of wetting being 
repeated once or twice during the three weeks of incu- 
bation. If it appaals to your friends’ sense of the ludi- 
crous to see you going about watering your hen’s ne:t 
with a watering-pot, don’t mind, but bide your time. 
Chickens are what you are after, and that is the way to 
getthem. Puta little cut hay on top of the earth, and 
your arrangements will be com plete. 

Do not give too large sittings toone hen. I have 
gained the best results from, thirteen eggs at a sitting. 
These eggs ought all to ba marked, and every altting 
hen should be shut up by herself, so that the others need 
not intrule upon her. O.cea day she must ba let ‘out 
and furnished with all the water and grain she will take. 
Powder, prepared for the purpose, must be thoroughly 
eifted through a hen’s feathers when she begins to sit, 
and again just before the eggs hatch. 

A barrel, with a little lattice, which you can make 
yourself, hooked on in front, isa cheap coop for ahen 
with her young brood, and is good enough. If you 
want something more elaborate, walt till you have 
earned the money to get it. 

The chickens do not need feeding for twenty 
four hours after they come out of the shell. Bread 
and milk answers very well for them fora few days. 
The orthodox way is to furnish them with hard-boiled 
eggs. But this isexpensiveand unnecessary. In about 
a week I have given chickens the same food that the 
old hens rece've, with perfec’: success. If the chickens 
are fed once in two or three hours for the first six 
weeks, they grow like weeds. After that, three times a 
day is suffistent, till they sre matured, when twico a 
day is enough. 

The hen should not be let out of the coop in the morn. 
ing till the dew is cff the grass. Dcaggled chickens 
too often end by being dead chickens, 

When vigorcu;, the young things soon develop great 
pluck. I have s:en a chicken not more thana day old 
se’z3 what to him must have been an anaconda of an 
angleworm only partly out of the ground. The chick 
had no strength, and so put in weight instead. Lying 


back on its haunchos, At tu tugged away with all its small 
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might, a worm some three or four inches long being the 
glorious result, 

For developing the chicken character, I hardly think 
there is anything quite equal to an angleworm. At 
another time I was watching a mother hen who had 
secured one of these tidbits. A chicken was watching 
also, rushed to the spot, and selzsd hold of the prize 
while the hen’s heal was down. When the head came 
up, the chicken came up with, it and hung on, too, till 
he got his worm. It was an exhibition of real valor. 

As the flock matures, something interesting comes up 
at every stage. The change that takes place in young 
roosters after the older ones are gone is worth noting. 
Some meek young fellow, who has nover crowed before, 
will soon begin to make the attempt. Ha will try again 
and again with great ssriousness, only to end ia dismal 
faflure about quarter of the way through an ordinary 
grown-up crow. Inever heard but one thing like ft, 
and that was a band learning to render “I’m Cilled 
L'ttle Battercup.” “I’m cslled little—” they would play, 
then start over agalo. With renewed z3alcame the 
strains, ‘I’m called lfttle—” ‘‘called little Batter—” 
then allonce. I listened evening after evening, but 
never heard them complete the l{ne. 

Without qiestion, there is health and wealth and 
happiness in this simple and homely ¢x>eriment of 
which I have been telling you. Wou'd {t not be worth 
your while to try it ? 


FOOD AT PAR VALUE. 


FEW years ago no thought but of taste was active 
, {in connection with cooking ; if food was agree. 
able to the palate, it fulfilled its end. To some not even 
this legitimate end was almed at; if food satiefied 
hunger, then was its mission fulfilled, its destred obj:ct 
attained ; and it is this view of the matter that hag done 
much toward depriving the palate of active enjoyment, 
and has prevented eating becoming a fine art among us. 
Certain it is, if we are educated to go to ths table to 
satisfy hunger alone, finding cr expecting thst which 
will merely relicve from an unpleasant sensation, 
then utility only appeals alike to cook and diner; but 
when the largely unknown field of gastronomy fs once 
revealed to the man who eats only to live, then eating 
becomes an art. It is only just beginning to appear on 
the horizon of our knowledge, the psychological relation 
between food prepared with a full kncwledge of the 
pleasure of the palate and fine table manners. When 
as a nation we have learned how to cook, we will cease 
to be caricatured abroad for our manners at the table. 
When it is recogniz 2d that eating appeals (o a sense that 
forms one-fifth, or should form one-fifth, of our sensu- 
ous pleasures, the table will become more than a hurried 
stopping-place in a journey by express between the 
cradle and the grave. The table should eꝛll into play 
three-fifths of our sense-perception—-sight, smell, and 
taste. Certalaly, having been endowed with these senses 
by God, they were intended for use, and to irrore 
them, and use the table as a place of utility only, is to 
desecrate the gifts born of heaven. 

Professor W. O Atwater has done more to rescue 
food from the heathen darkness that hid its beauty and 
value than any man of our day. Ha has not only 
showed us the nutritive valus, of which we knew almost 
nothing, but he has shown us unknown values that have 
been lost to us because we did not know how to pre- 
serve them in cooking. In a recent article in the 
**Oentury” on * Foods and B:verages,” he dircusses 
the values of tea, coffee, and chocolate. “ Tea and 
coffee are not foods in the sense we use the word. They 
contain, it is true, very small quantities of materials 
similar to the nutriments of ordinary foods, but ao few of 
these get into the decoction that we drink that {t is not 
worth taking into acccunt.” Professor Atwater tells us 
that tes, like meat extractives, ‘‘ has in moderate quin- 
titles an invigorating effect, and may at times afd 
digestion. The expression which long usage has applied 
to tea and coffee, ‘The cups that cheer, but not 
inebriate,’ is a true statement of facs.” Profersor At- 
water does not believe that tea hinders digestion. ‘‘ But 
experiment implies that it may sometimes h'nder the 
digestion of somes albumfnous foods.” And then he 
goes on to say : 

Oas obj :ction to steeping tea for 2 long time fs that 
the longer it is infused the more tannic acid 13 ¢x:‘racted. 
Coffee contains tannic acid, but less than tea. 

It seems a bit odd that so many people, ether from 
leck of understanding of what gives the odor and fiivor 
to coffce and tea, or from carelessness, prepare them in 
just the way that is calculated to get rid of the volatile 
matters whose aroma and taste are so highly pr’z .d. Tae 
chief part of the art of making good cc ff 2 or tea {s to 
dissolve fhe soluble matters, and at the same time not 
lose those that are volatile. The long steeping at high 
temperature, commonly practiced in making tea and 
coffee, is an effective way for expelling the volatile olls. 
To keep them in hot water just long enough to dissolve 











out the alkaloids and other soluble compouads, and fa 
a tightly closed vessel, a0 ag to prevent the escape of the 
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volatile substances, are very important factors in the 
making of a good cup of tea or coffee. 

“I well remember my first realization of the true 
flavor of well-prepared tea, It wasat a hotel in Heidel- 
berg. The waiter, who told me he had learned the art 
in Ruatla, steepcd the tea at the table by pouring hot 
water upon it in a pot made for the purpose. It was 
not oversteeped ; there was neither boiling to drive the 
volatile matters off, nor long lapse of time for them to 
eccare. They were dissolved out and served at once, 
and msde the decoction delicious. Thw guests at the 
tatle of an acquafatance of mine, not long since, were 
unusually pleased with the tea, and surprised to learn 
that it was bought at the same store, and was, in fact, 
the samethat some of them were using at home. It 
tranepired that the tea had besn kept in a tight box 
until used, and had been prepared by a process which 
one of the family had learned in Germany. This con- 
sisted simply in pouring boiling water upon the tea, 
covering the pot tightly with a cloth, setting it upon a 
part of the stove where it would not boil, and serving 
after a very short time. The towel helped to keep the 
water warm and the aroma from escaping, and the tea, 
when brought to the table, was most excellent. Of 


_coure things of this sort are of no great consc quence, 


Perhaps most of us would be better off if we did not 
érink elther tea or coffee; but if we are going to use 
them we might as well have the flavor, which, I sup- 
pose, is the least injurious part. 

‘*Cocoa and chocolate contain theobromin and, as 
it appears, another alkaloid, similar to the alkaloid of 
tea and cc ffee. With these are fatty matters, a kind of 
atarch, and other substances which occur in the cacao 
bean from which cocoa and chocolate are made, In 
preparing them for market, part of the fat is extracted 
and other substances are added. For chocolate consid- 
erable sugar is used. Thus made, it has a little less 
nitrogen, more fat, and a trifla more nutritive matter 
than flour. Accordingly, the beverage prepared from 
cocoa or chocolate supplies considerable nutriment, in 
addition to the alkaloids, which serve as stimulants, 
and the flavoring substances, which are highly prized.” 


ON THE ART OF GETTING UP. 


By James BuckHamM, 


OT getting up in the world, but getting up info 

the world—that is, getting out of bed. Ons of 

the moat difficult and delicate of arts! There are few 

masters of it, but what millions of amateurs and bun- 

glers! And, worst of all, there are no rules, save one, 

for becoming proficient in the art. The way to get up 
is to get up. : 

Some people seem to be born for getting up grace- 
fully, as poets are born to rhyme and poverty, Itis in 
them to be up and doing when the time comes. Not so 
with the great massof us. We lie and dread the ordeal 
until procrastination becomes a erlme, Then we im- 
gine that we are getting up, and endure infinite horrors 
before the event. Those brief dreams between the 
rising bell and breakfast are simply purgatorfal prelim!- 
naries, The best that can be said of them is that they 
make the final effort less miserable, And so, through 
antechambers of torture, we come at the very last 
moment to the absolute necessity of getting up. Then 
we get up. 

It is the easiest thing in the world, after it is done. 
The only difficulty ifes in making up the mind to do it. 
This is the secret of the art of getting up. Tne success 
of the natural riser lies in the simple fact that his mind, 
like his bed, is made up beforehand. When he falls 
asleep, it is with the determination to get up at a certain 
hour. He wakes at that hour with the absolute certain. 
ty of an alarm clock, and gets up. Very simple; very 
easy—for zome people |! 

Everybody knows how hard it is to get the mind's 
attention imme: {ately after waking in the morning. It 
will go wool-gathering in spite of us, We think we 
have it fast in our grasp; and indeed we have, but #0 
faat that we flad we are going with it on some airy pil- 
gtimage, Wesay toit: Biopl Determine to get up. 
Breaktast is getting cold.” But the dream intoxicated 
miad laughs at us with a faraway sound; and 
presently we find ourselves leering, and drifting away, 
awey— 

Crash |—nothing but the falling back upon consclous- 
heas of that suspended sense of duty. But it was a 
terrible shock to the nerves, and the heart beats wildly 
fora few minutes. Tne wandering mind comes back 
ail: fa tremble, and repentant. Now, then, it will de- 
Cree, and the body will get up. Not so! We are not 
quite insistent enough ; we do not make the most of our 
cpportunity, A litue more folding of the Aands—and 
aWey goes the mind into dreamland again. 

Oa, ihe delicate and d Moult art of of getting up! It 
is like beating one’s way up to the top of the water with 
the seaweed clinging to one’s feet. It is like putting 
away the red rose that nods, with all its fragrance and 





_ tich color and velvet softness, in one’s very face, 


And yet gettlag up is an every-day necessity—strange 
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that we do not become accustomed to do it well and 
gracefully ! Three hundred and sixty-five times in the 
year is too often to make a failure of a simple matter 
like this. Why, we ought to learn to get up almost as 
readily and epontancously as we breathe and eat. But 
we do not. Nine out of ten of us never will. Indeed, 
it is a wonder to me how [ ever get up stall. How is it 
that I finally arrest that elusive mind of mine, stop it 
from leaping over into dreamland, and persuade it to 
say to my sluggish body, ‘‘Getup!” Ido not know, 
Iamsure. A man ought to have some credit for getting 
up. be it ever so late. It requires some will-power and 
some finesse to obtain even a cold breakfast, 

Not that I would discourage any who asp're to become 
getters-up at will. We cannot say what latent powers 
some natures possess. I have known persons to over- 
come even a tendency to be cheerful, But I do admon- 
ish all who are ambitious to study and practice the 
noble art of getting up, to do it humbly and with an 
ample margin for failure. The chambers of life are 
strewn with those whose motto has been changed from 
Excelsior to Duleior. 


A PROPHET’S PROPHECY. 


HE economic and social side of Mr, Bollamy’s book, 
‘* Looking Backward,” has been fully discussed, 
but not much has been sald of the moral impetus that 
must be given to those who seek to put in practice 
the sentiments there found common in the year 2000, 
sentiments that are practicable in 1888, that would 
hasten the civilization of the year 2000 as seen by this 
prophet. Is not the united effort of church and philan- 
thropy aiming at the reality of Mr. Bellamy’s dream, 
without the logical foundation on which this stage can 
be reached ? 


When we compare our civilization with that set’ be- 
fore us in this book, compare the motives that will then 
move the matses with the motive that now scarcely moves 
the highest of our individual citizens, who would not, 
or rather who will not, rejoice when the basis of a man’s 
claim for support will be that he is a man ? Such is the 
civilization our prophet sees for 2000, when the meas- 
ure of sxrvice required from a man is the measure of 
his ability, which is recogn! z9d as stamp of the Creator 
on the fadividual who lives under a civilization that not 
only permits the individual to develop, but makes his 
development the business of the nation of which he 
forms, not a fraction of a unit as to-day, but an integral 
part of a grand whole. Des it not seem as though we 
lived in the Dark Ages, and part of our clvil’z tion 
belongs in that perfod, when we contrast what con. 
stitutes a man’s return for his labor to-day with what 
shall be his return when the world has received light on 
this subject ? When, to quote the twentieth century 
Dz. Leete, ‘‘ we rc quire of each that he shall make the 
same effort; that is, we demand of him the best service 
it is in his power to give,” then will philanthropy have 
its true understanding. ‘‘ And supposing all do the best 
they can,” answered the nineteenth century man, ‘‘ the 
amount of the product resulting is twice greater from 
one man than from another.” 

** Very true,” replied Dr. Leete, ‘‘ but the amount of 
the resulting product has nothing whatever to do with 
the question, which is one of desert. D2sert is a moral 
question, and the amount of the product a material 
quantity. It would be an extraordinary sort of logic 
which should try to determine a moral quantity by a 
material standard; the amount of the¢ffort alone is 
pertinent to the question of desert. All men who do the 
best do the same. A man’s endowments, however god- 
like, merely fix the measure of his duty. The man of 
great endowments who does not doall he might, though 
he may do more than a man of small endowments who 
does his best, is deemed a less deserving worker than the 
latter, and dies a debtor to his fellows, The Oreator 
sets man’s tasks for them by the faculties he gives them; 
we simply ¢xact their fulfillment,” 

Think of living when life is not one mighty struggle 
of those who are handicapped by weakness, by igno- 
rance, against the strong and fully «quipped |!—when one 
could walk the strests without having his soul wrung 
by sight of poverty and misery that was the individual’s 
only inheritance—the weight so great that the very 
angels of heaven could not lift it! Tals is nineteenth 
century civilization—to judge a man, not by his endow- 
ments and opportunities, but by the measure of success 
he can wring from his fellows. Life to-day is a mighty 
struggle between the weak and strong, and strength 
gets the prize, 

Fascinating as is the solving of the political problem, 
Me. Bellamy’s solution of the moral side of service 
touches the very root of the question to-day. When our 
lives are so organ'zed that the word ‘‘ mental” becomes 
obsolete, then is the stone that is grinding the life ou 
of women still. Blessed ignorance when a young girl 
can ask, ‘‘ Do you mean that you permitted people to 
do things for you which you despised them for doing, 
or that you accepted services from them which you 








would have been unwilling to render them?” The 
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sojourner from the nineteenth century might well be 
covered with shame in his reply, and find himself be- 
wildered at the tremendous growth as shown in Dr. 
Leete’s explanation of the twentieth century standards. 

** You must know,” sald Dr, Leete, ‘‘ that nowadays 
it is an axlum of ethics that to accept a servico from 
another which we would be unwilling to return in kind, 
if need were, is like borrowing with the intention of not 
repaying; while to enforcs auch a service by taking ad- 
vantage of the poverty or necessity of a person would be 
an outrage like forciblercbbery.” Would not nine-tenths 
of the friction and trouble that area part of our household 
life to-day disappear if it was the law in every house- 
hold to exact only such service as we would expect to 
render were the conditions of life reversed ? Would 
those who lacked the brains to find support in any other 
fleld be the only ones who entered domeatic service ? 

Has not Mr, Bellamy found the root of our social 
disorganization to-day when he makes the citizons of the 
twentieth century recognize—‘ It is the worst thing 
about any system which divides men, or allows them 
to be divided, into classes and castes, that it weakens 
the sense of common humanity. And well he knows 
the attitude of the few to the many when he says: “ Ua- 
equal distribution of wealth, and, still more effectually, 
unc qual opportunities of education and culture, divided 
aoeloty in your time into classes, which in many respects 
regarded each other as distinct races.” It is, in a word, 
the condition of a people living under one flag, owing 
allegiance to the same government, but regarding each 
other from the standpoints of antagonistic races, 

And solution comes only when we have equal oppor- 
tunities for all, and this will come when every genera- 
tion seeks to bring ii to pass in its own day. 


MRS. WARD’S DISCOVERY. 
By W. B. 8. 


RS. WARD and Mra, Birdseye were frlends— were, 

and are still despite a little circumstance which 

threatened arupture betweea them, It happened on tnis 
wise : 

The two ladies boarded in the same house, and occu- 
pied apartments on the same flvor—Mrs. Ward front, 
Mrs. Birdseye back. They were as intimate as aisiers : 
ran into one another's rooms every hour in the day dur- 
ing the absence of their husoands, and went out con- 
stantly together; ia short, were 20 inseparaple as to be 
jestingly styled ‘‘The Siamese Twins” by themselves 
and others, Mrs. Ward didn’t know how sne could 
exist without her dear, charming, lively Mrs, Birdseye ; 
and Mrs. Birdseye enthusiasticaily declared toast taere 
never was such a dear, good creature as her little, sweet, 
lovely, darling Mrs, Ward. 

Oae moraing Mrs. Ward had occasion to step into one 
of her closeis which had originally been designed as a 
passage between the tworooms. O/ course, the disused 
door was tightly closed, and garmenis were haagiog 
over it; yet sounds were not yet quite excluded, and, as 
her neighbors on the other side caanced to be speasing 
in unusually incautious tones, it was impossible ior ner 
to avold hearing something of what was said. Sue had 
her hand upon a drawer to open ft wacn ner attention 
was arrested, and involuntarily, almos; uaconiciously, 
she paused to listen, 

** I can’é imagine what you two can have in common,” 
Mr, Birdseye was saying. ‘‘Suciaplain, qulet, aimvat 
stupid litte woman, You must nave goven up your 
friendship on the old priaciple—' the love v: opposites,’ ”’ 

‘Qa, no, not stupid, Robert; you would not say tat 
if you knew her as well asi do. But sno is frignifully 
aby by nature; and thea, brought up ao in the couairy, 
What can you < xpect ?” 

Mrs. Ward fairly held her breath. Of whom could 
they be talking ? 

** do wieh ahe had a little more taste in dross,” came 
next, ‘‘or that sae would wear her hair differeatiy. 
However—” 

Here a fow sentences were lost as the speaker seemed 
to be moving to another part of tae room; tava, in the 
matculine voice this time : 

* Yet you pretead to po so fond of her, my dear.” 

Bo Llam, really. But of course [ can ave tnat aac Is 
not a beauty, aad nas noge of that alr, or manager waica 
you admire s0 mu⸗a. Oaoe must ba bora to taat,” 

As you were, Nellie ?” 

Ol course, or 1 sould never have been your wife.” 

* Ward is making money iike everyiaiag, taoy say,”’ 
came again irom Mr, Bircseye. 

‘* Waata ply that nls wife doasn’t know how to 
make a better use of {i !”—with tne littie laugh waich 
Mra. Ward had alwaya ‘bvuzai so musical bstore. “Li 
ought to have failen to my lot iasiead of hers, I do 
thing |!’ 

* You ought to be thankful that you have the art of 
making 60 much show on ao ifitie.” 

*Soiam, IL would rataer have my ‘gift,’ as cousin 
Alice calis it, than ali my poor \itie frlena’s money, it I 
cannot have but one,” 
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Mrs. Ward at length recollected that she was doing & 
very dishonorable thing in listening to conversation not 
intended for her ears. She stepped back into her room, 
and closed the door noiselessly. Her cheek was burn- 
ing, and her first feeling was one of extreme mortifica- 
tion and resentment. 

**S> that was what Mrs. Birdseye thought of her in 
her secret heart, was it? and that was the way she 
talked of her behind her back ? She guessed she should 
just let Mrs. Birdseye know—” 

Here Mrs. Ward stopped, and began to reflact more 
calmly. After all, had her friend said anything more 
than the truth? She was not a handsome woman, and 
she knew it ; her glass told her so every day. She was 
not elegant, and nothing would ever make her so; she 
knew that, too. Se was shy, and her manners in the 
presence of strangers were often constrained and awk- 
ward. She had felt bitter, bitter mortification many 
times that it was so, but why should she feel hurt that 
her friend had spoken of what must be so apparent ? 
It was a little trying, but she ought not to indulge any 
hardness, and she would not if she could help it. 

Another thing helped to cool Mrs. Ward’s ex sitement 
considerably. Her conscience accused her of many sim- 
flar offenses. Did she never say anything of her dear 
friend not strictly complimentary ? Hdn’t she that very 
morning told her husband that “ Mrs. Birdseye might be 
brilliant, but it was a mere surface brilliancy ; there 
‘was very little depth to her mind or character. And, 
though so good-hearted, she was such a rattlehead that 
she was always saying things that she ought not to, and 
made herself enemies oftentimes when there wasn’t the 
least need of it,” and go on ? 

Then Mrs. Ward fell to thinking about her other 
friends. Much as she loved them, there was not one that 
she did not occasionally laugh about. Not with any 
malicious intent, of course, but they all had faults and 
peculiarities which were rather matter of entertainment 
when one chose to look at them from a ridiculous point 
of view. It had never occurred to her that said friends 
were in the habit of serving her up in the same way, but 
she understood it perfectly well now. They all saw 
more or less in her open to blame or ridicule, and of 
course they made the most of it. Why not ? 

Mrs. Ward was some little time undergoing these and 
similar reflections. She scarcely ncticed when Mr. 
Birdseye’s step sounded in the hal! ard down the stairs, 
or even when the front door shut so heavily behind 
him. (It was a common saying in the houte that every. 
body knew when Mr. Birdseye came in or went out. 
because he always shut the door with so much force ) 
But presently there came a light, quick tap at her door, 
and then somebody, without waiting to be bidden, en 
tered. Mrs. Birdseye’s bright face glanced in like a 
sunbeam. 

** You naughty child! Didn't I tell you at the break- 
fast table that I had something toshow you? I thought 
you would be in the moment R bert went out, and here 
I have been waiting this half-hour! He brought me the 
loveliest little picture last night ; come and see it. But, 
bless me ! there are tears in your eyes! Is anything 
the matter ?” Mrs. Birdseye’s voice sofiened, and her 
expression changed to one of tender sympathy. ‘‘ What 
hss happened ? Do tell me.” 

Mra. Ward smiled through her tears, and, taking Mrs. 
Birdseye’s hand, drew her down to her side. 

** Do you really want me to tell you what is the mat, 
ter with me? Perhaps I ought not, but I belleve I will, 
The fact is, I was in my closet awhile ago, and heard 
what you and your husband happened to be saying 
about xe.” Here Mrs. Birdseye colored, and looked 
embarrassed and confusedenough. ‘‘ But I am all over 
it now, dear. I don’t mind it in the least. It was true 
enough, what you said. I have said the same thing 
about myself a hundred times.” 

Mrs. Birdseye was affected by her friend’s c.ndor and 
good nature, and embraced her warmly. ‘‘ You are the 
best creature alive,” she said, with recovered animation. 
** You know I think so. And I declare you look per- 
fectly beau‘iful this minute—the beauty of goodness 
and good sense, which I have not a mite of. I talk so 
much I must say some things I am very sorry for after- 
wards. You are never so foolish.” 

**T am not a great talker, but my conscience is not quite 
clear. I have often said things about my best: friends 
which I should not have wanted them to hear.” 

** About me, perhaps ?” 

‘J am afraid I have.” 

** What, I wonder ?” Mrs. Birdseye was visibly dis- 
composed. She knew she had her failings, to be sure, 
but it had never entered her imagination that her friends 
perceived them or commented upon them to others. It 
‘was a new and very disagreeable idea. 

Mrs. Ward smiled, and patted her friend’s hand. 

**I have learnt something this morning, Nellie. I 
have been thinking the matter all over, and I have been 
perfectly surprised and ashamed to find what a practice 
we have of making little disparaging speeches about 


like to think of our own faults or deficiencies being 
talked over and 1iu shed about, then we cu zht not to 
talk of other people’s. Just think how we amused our- 
selves with Mrs. Bradbury’s airs and flourishes, and 
Mr. B'adbury’s slow way of speaking, and Mrs. 
Martin’s flat pronunciation, and Captain Singleton’s 
pomposity, and Mcs. Stanley’s way of managing her 
children! Taere is not one of these persons whose 
friendship we do not count upon with pleasure, yet 
how we did mimic and go on about them’! Supposing 
they had been where they overheard us ?” 
**As, for instance, hidden away in that dreadful 
closet !’ sald Mrs. Brdseye, with an arch glance that 
way. ‘They would none of them have been so forgiv- 
ing as you have been to me, I am afraid.” 
** Bat I never listened there bsfore, my dear, and I 
promise you I never will again.” 
** You won’t hear anything but good of yourself if 
you do ; you are the best and dearest creature in the 
world, I do belleve. But all these other people ; mustn’t 
I ever laugh about them again? Some of them are so 
ridiculous ; I’m afraid I can’t help it.” 

** Just imagine they are always standing behind the 
door, my dear; I think that will help you effectually 
even when you are most strongly tempted.” 
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COURAGE, FALSE AND TRUE. 


By EstHer CONVERSE 
I T a cowardly thing to do, Will ; I’ll have nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘* You’re the coward, Tom,” replied Will, angrily. 

This was what Will’s brother Howard heard as he 
stood upon the roof of the piazz:, sheltered by the vines 
that clambered up the corner of the house. He saw 
the two boys leave the orchard, Tom Jones turning 
toward his home, while Will walked alone toward the 
mill. 
** Where are you going, Will ?” he called. 

W.llis evidently thought his movements unobserved, 
or wished them to be so. He hurried on with rapid 
steps, not even looking back as he answered, ‘ D>wn 
the road a little way.” 

**T bel'eve he’s got that bex of torpedoes,” said How. 
ard, peering after him through the vines. ‘‘ He’s plan- 
ning some mischief,” and, letting himself down lightly 
by the grape trellis, H »ward followed his brother. 


asked, as he overtook him. 

‘*I’m going to have a little fun,” answered the boy, 
gruffiy. 

' ** Will,” sald Howard, “ you’re planning mischief ; 
tell me what you're going to do, for I’m going with you 
to help you out of it.” 

** W:ll, tnen, I’m going to pu’ these torpedoes on the 
track ; it’s nearly time for the expreas, and it will be 
fun to see them slow up the train and rush out to see 
what's the matter.” 

** Ifdon’t quite see {t myself,” replied Howaid. ‘‘Where 
do you propose to stand ?” 

** I’m going to scatter them in the cut; they’ll make 
more noise there, and I’m going to stand on the rocks 
behind the bowlder.” 

** Don’t do it, Will ; they'll catch you.” 

“Pooh ! I’m notafraid. If I was such a coward as 
you are, I suppose I shouldn’t do it,” replied Will, con- 
temptuously. 

The taunt seemed to lose its ating so far as Howard 
was concerned. He was too well used to his brother's 
sneers. Howard was not a daring boy; he never 
climbed a tree without looking carefully at the branches; 
he waited for the ice to be safe before venturing far upon 
it. His mother felt little anxiety about the children 
when they were in his care. His prudence and admo- 
nitions were a constant irritation to his reckless brother 
Willis, who never hesitated to place himself at the out- 
posts of danger. If a certain part of the river was pro- 
nounced unsafe, Willis skated to the extreme edge. He 
was the ringleader in all sports, lawful and unlawful, 
and, although Howard realized how little influence he 
had with his brother, he was usually close at hand dur- 
ing these exploits. He felt a responsibility about this 
elder brother, and was seldom disturbed by Will’s surly 
or unkind words. He now walked ty: his brother's 
side, determined to stand by him if trouble should come 
through his foolish scheme. The brothers had been too 
absorbed to give more than a passing glance to a little 
boy who was at play near a neighbor's house. 

Little Jerry often toddled after his brothers, and was 
pronounced by them a nuisance ; and, although Howard 
and Will were not ignorant of this propensity, they 
failed to hear the little footsteps that seemed an echo of 
their own. 

Willis divided the torpedoes about equally between 


‘* Waat are you going to do with the torpedoes ?” he | ' 
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through ‘the rocks, and Howard followed him up a 
winding path, unknown except to the boys who vent- 
ured upon the steep height. 

** There’s the whistle,” said Will, as he stationed him- 
self behind the bowlder. ' 

Howard threw himself upon the ground near the 
brow, and looked down the dizzy height. In an instant 
he was upon his feet. Both boys at the same instant 
had seen little Jerry upon the track picking up the tor- 
pedoes. Both retreated from the rock—Willis to the 
shelter of the woods beyond, where he threw himself 
upor the ground with hands pressed closely over his 
ears ; Howard to the path that led so precipitously to 
the track the train was rapidly approaching. His feet 
trioped upon the rail as he caught the child, and as he 
fell he saw a freight train approaching upon the other 
track. He had only time to take Jarry in his arms, and 
straighten himself out in the narrow space between the 
two tracks He closed his eyes and walted. The noise 
was terrific; the crackling of the torpedoes and the 
shrill shrieks of the two engines echoed from the high 
cliff on either side, and Howard lost consciousness, 
When he revived he found himself surrounded by the 
passengers, who had rushed from the train, while en- 
gineers, conductors, and brakemen were carefully ex- 
amtning the track on either side. 

‘* It’s no signal,” said a brakeman ; ‘‘ see how they’re 
scattered between the sleepers.” 

**Some boy’a work,” said another. ‘“ Hare, boy,” 
selz'ng Howard, “‘ did you put these here ?” 

** No, afr,” sald Howard, firmly. 

**T believe that,” sald the engineer, who had scen 
him rescue the child. ‘A boy who has the courage to 
do wat he has done is above such tricks,” 

There was scarcely time to listen to the story of his 
bravery, for the trains must move on ; and after a few 
q testions and a few commendations for his presence of 
mind the boys were left alone. 

Howard was too weak to attempt to go home ; he sat 
down near the track, hoping Will would come and find 
him. Ha called, but his voice se«m3d to come back to 
him from the foot of the cliff. Then he thought Will 
must have fainted, and, strengthened by this thought, 
he determined to go home and send some one to find 
him. He walked slowly, leading little Jerry, who was 
still crying from fright. He found Will at home, look- 
ing troubled and unhappy. 

“J rry is all right,” said Howard, answering the 
question he knew W il feared to ask; and in a few 
words he told the story of the escape. 





WillSwas crying now. 
**T am glad you are safe, old fellow,” he said, as he 
turned away to hide his tears. ‘‘ You’re the brave one 


after all ; I shouldn’t have dared to do what you did, 
even if I had thought in season—and I called you a 
coward !” 

Poor Will! He knew now the differance between 
courage false and true. His humility and gratitude 
wrought a change that surprised his friends, but no one 
guested the secret H >ward carefully guarded. 





ALL OUT OF AN ASH-BARREL. 


By Oxrrve THorRNE MILLER 


HAT does the rag-picker want from the ash- 

barrel? Have you never wondered why a 

ragged, miserable-looking creature should go about 

sticking a long hook into ash-barrels and dragging out 
horrid rags ? 

You'll be surprised to know what comes out of that 
dreadful-looking place. Let me tell you a few of the 
things the picker finds, and you’ll see that the fairles of 
the storybooks never performed any greater marvels 
than every day come from the hands of common work- 
men. Beautiful cloth worth several dollars a yard 
comes out of the ash-barrel, the most exquisite of papers, 
balls and buttons of ivory, the daintiest of toflet soap 
and the nicest of jelly, the phosphorus that we want 
for our matches, coal to burn and furs to keep warm, 
solder, boneblack, and leather, and—dear me ! I couldn’t 
tell you in an hour all the strange things the ashman 
carries off in that dismal-looking bag of his. 

Bat you needn’t peep into it and expect to seo all 
these objects. You would find only dirty rubbish—bits 
of rag that you wouldn’t touch, worn-out gloves, dis 
carded shoes, tin cans, dead cats, broken dishes, and 
bones. Taey all have to go through the hands of the 
different workmen I spoke of before they come out in 
their new forms, 

The old kid gloves, for instance. The choice part of 
these is the thumb, made of skin that grew on the back 
of arat, as perhaps you have heard. Now, I don’t 
know why rat skin is better than any other, but it is 
true that, after washing and soaking in lye, and purify- 
ing with sulphur, and boiling and steaming, and s0 
forth and so forth, these despised thumbs come out 
= and delicate gelatine, ready to make into delicious 








even our very best friends. Al) true enough, very 


the two tracks that were shut in by the narrow cut 


Old shoes, again, are prizes to the rag-picker. If not 
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good enough to be cobbled up and sold again, they are 
made—I’m sure you'll be glad you don’t drink it—into 
Jamaica rum of so superior a quality that it is kept 
only by druggists who pride themselves on dealing in 
the purest articles for medicine ! 

Bones thrown out by the cook or discarded by the 
dogs go to the ivory worker, who turns them into a 
th usand and one pretty things we like to buy. Or, 
if not good enough for his use, they are burned into 
boneblack, to help make your candy. 

An unfortunate dead pussy is another treasure. The 
' skin—if good enough—is used for fur, her flesh for 
soap, her intestines for violin and guitar strings, and 
her bones also go to the ivory man. 

Woolen rage are washed and scoured and ground up 
to make felt, or mixed with fresh wool to make heavy 
beaver-cloth. Bits of metal, brass and copper, go to 
the metal-workers, who melt them to use again. Tio 
cans, after being induced by a hot fire to part with the 
solder that holds them together, go to the fron-workers, 
and are made into new things. Broken dishes, oyster 
shells, and glass are pounded fine and used in several 
ways. Bits of coal and cinders are carefully sorted and 
sold to burn. 

In fact, there is not one thing that goes into the ash- 
barrel but goes through changes so wonderful that we 
are glad to paya great price to get it back into the 
house in its new shape. 

In London, ash-barrels are not put out in a hideous row 
on the sidewalks; they are called dust-bins, and kept 
out of sight in the house. No rag-picker goes about 
pulling them over, but when taken away they are 
emptied into a vacant lot out of tae city, and there men, 
‘women, and children spend their lives sifting the ashes 
and sorting refuse. You will see how valuable these 
are when I tell you that one large dust beap has been 
sold for two hundred thousand dollars. 

Sometimes the rag-picker finds a silver spoon that 
‘was carelessly thrown away, or a bit of money or 
jewelry that went out in the sweepings, but usually he 
makes his living by selling the things you see him drag 
out on his hook, and he probably doesn’t know now 
any better than you did yesterday what becomes of the 
things he carries off and sells. 





SARAH’S CLAIMANT FOR THE DOLL. 
By Mary ALLAtIRe. 


T is a room in a tepement-house in which more 
people live than in some villages. In a back room 

in the third story live a German family named Niehy- 
mer. The father had left Germany when a young man, 
and expected to grow rich fast in the new land, 
America, and then he would send for his father and 
mother, and Frederica, whom he loved dearly. He 
landed in New York, and found to his sorrow that it 
was very hard to earn money, and when he go} it 
he must pay so much of ft out for shelter and food 
that there was scarce any left to put in the bank 
to pay for the passage of his father and mother and 
Frederica. And if he got them all here, how would he 
care for them ? For if it took nearly all his money to 
support himself, how could he care for three more? But 
Hans worked on steadily. He was faithful and indus- 
trious, and this gave him steady employment ; but his 
wages did not increase. At last he got a letter from 
Frederica saying she had earned money enough to pay 
her own passage to New York, and that if they both 
worked they would soon earn the money to bring the 
father and mother. Hans was ao lonesome that he did 
not have the courage to write her of the crowded house 
in which they must live, of the quarrelaome men and 
women, the nolse, thé dirt, of the dirty children, and 
of the poor wages that would only give tnem the 
plainest food and clothes. Then he thought of the 
lovely country Frederica was leaving, where, though 
ahe worked hard, she had light and sunshine and air, 
and grass, trees, ard flowers; while here there were 
only small rooms, and dark halls, stone pavements, and 
the grass and trees only found after a long ride in the cars 
for which they would rarely have the time or money, 
and when they got to the park there were the signs, 
“Keep Off the Grass,” and they must walk on the spongy 
Pavements. O! course, they could look at the trees and 
flowers, and that was a comfort. Hans’s heart was 
troubled, but he felt he must have Frederica, and 
together they would bear what must borne. Bo Fred- 
erica arrived one day at Oastle Garden, and Hans met 
her, and kissed her before all the people, and Frederica 
blushed, looked happy, with tears in her eyes. There, 
in the ugly gray building, among strangers, the Chaplain 
married Hans and Frederica, and they went out hand 
in hand into the beautiful world that early May morn- 
ing. The trees were all in blossom, the grass was 
green, and Frederica thought the new land a very 
heaven. Hans took her up Broadway, for he did not 
have the courage to go quickly to the ,oor, bare house 
in which they must live, and Frederica was like a de- 
lighted child as she walked through the beautiful street. 
Aft last they must go home, and Hans turned into the 


poerer streets, and Frrederica’s face lost its brightness as 
they walked past the tall, dull buildings; as she saw 
the tired-looking, slovenly women, the dirty children, 
the dirtier streets with the {ll-smelling barrels filled with 
ashes and garbage. She clung closer to Hans, and his 
heart quite failed him when, as he stopped and turned 
into the dark hall that led to their roo ns, Frederica 
hung back and whispered under her breath, ‘‘ Where 
are we going?” She turned pale when Hans said, 
‘*Home.” What a poor little home! Yet when Fred- 
erica saw that Hans was so unhappy because she 
seemed distressed, she put her arms about him, and said, 
**T have you, my love.” And then the sunlight made 
the home beautiful. 

The little home was soon made quite pretty by 
Frederica, for she had brought many things from 
Gsarmany with her. After afew days she found she 
could get work from a tallor in the house, and earn 
money to help Hans. They were very happy for a 
time, for they were putting by each week some money 
toward paying for the father’s and mother’s passage, 
and it wat so lovely to be together. 

Oné day Hans came in before dinner and told Fred- 
erica he had been discharged because he did not 
belong to the Union. Frederica told him that it must 
be easy to join ; they would not worry. Hans was com- 
forted, but when he tried to join the Union, he found 
that a big strike was expected, and he must wait till 
after that was over. Then came the dark days. The 
taflor had no more work for Frederica, and then there 
was nothing to do but begin using the money meant for 
the father and mother. Frederica was very brave, and 
tried to keep up Hans’s courage. One day, in spite of 
poverty and hopelessness, Hans and Frederica were 
perfectly happy, fora darling, blue-eyed baby girl had 
come to them. Was there ever such a darling baby ? 
They were sure there never had been. Hans tried 
harder than ever to get work, but was only now and 
then successful. In spite of the treasure of a baby, life 
was very hard. 

Years went on. The baby grew, but the poor father 
and mother learned that the baby whom they loved so 
dearly would never walk. The blue eyes were like the 
heavens, the mouth like rose leaves, and the hands like 
tiny lilies. Baby talked and smiled, but never laughed. 
She was a sunbeam gone astray in the bare, cold room. 
Hans and Frederica did not have the faculty of 
making thelr way among their rougher neighbors. 

The “ little maiden,” as Hans called her, did not like 
the way the rough boys and girls stared at her, and s0 
did not like to be carried out, Day after day she lay 
on the boards like a broad shelf under the window, 
looking up at the tiny patch of sky. Frederica never 
thought to buy her toys, for she had never had them 
herself when young. She had always worked hard, 
and her only desire now was to save the child who in 
her helplessness was the sun of their home lives, 

One day the door was left open for a moment, and 
the little girl who lived on the same floor looked in. 
She thought the room was beautiful, it was so clean 
and white, and the “‘ little maiden” was like an angel 
as she lay on the white pillows in the long white dress. 
So beautiful did it seem that she stepped into the room. 
Hane’s maiden, Margaret, heard the rustle and looked 
round. She colored a little, but the young stranger 
looked so kindly at her that she smiled and nodded to 
her. No other invitation was necessary. ‘‘ How d’y’ 
do ?” asked Sarah Black, timidly. She put out her 
hand, but it looked so clumsy and grimy beside Mar- 
garet’s that she put it behind her and smiled brightly 
to prove her friendly feelings. 

Margaret asked her to sit down. The two little girls 
just sat and smiled at each other fora time, and then 
Sarah caught sight of a clothes-pin with a calico rag 
wrapped and pinned about it. Margaret followed her 
glance, and held the bundle up for Sarah to take it. 

** Dis is leetle Fred,” she said, sweetly. 

‘Your doll ?’ asked Sarah, a deep glow spreading 
over her facs, 

** Yees,” sald Margaret, simply, looking at the little 
bundle affectionately and stretching out her hand for it 
She laid the little wooden head on her shoulder and 
patted it gently. A great lump rose in Sarah’s throat. 
She tried to speak, and could not. At last she asked, 
** Have you no doll ?” 

** Yees; this is my doll, my baby,” and Margaret 
smiled contentedly. 

‘*T must go now,” sald Sarah, hurriedly. 

‘Ab! no,” protested Margaret. “You stay my 
mudder comes ?” she added, beseechingly. 

‘*I must go to our club. It is time,” and Sarah 
hastened toward the door. 

*Ciub! What is dat 1” asked Margaret. 

** Just a lot of girls like me who go to our club-room, 
and play and sew and sing with two lovely ladies. I 
wish you could go,” she added, wistfully. ‘‘ It’s beauti- 
ful.” 

“Ich cannot,” Margaret said, simply. 
walk.” 


**I do nicht 





The tears sprang into Sarah’s eyes, and she hurried 








down the stairs and into the club-room. Usually she 
was the noisiest member, but to-day the ladles who were 
in charge of the club were amazed at her quiet manner. 
Something was wrong. They did not question Sarah, 
but played the games, sang songs, and made arrange- 
ments with the members to meet the next Saturday for 
their sewing-class. 

And now, children, I want to tell you of a little 
plan I havo,” said the young lady in charge, who seemed 
to the children only a big girl who knew how to do 
hundreds of lovely things. ‘‘So many of you have 
learned to sew neatly that I have decided to bring down 
a doll I had when a little girl.” At this announcement 
there was great excitement. ‘A doll! a big doll! 
How lovely !” The little girls could hardly sit still. 

**I will bring down the doll, and you shall make 
clothes for her all yoursslves.” The excitement rose 
higher. ‘I want you to dress the doll, and make one 
extra suit, and then I want you to giva the doll to some 
little girl who has no doll, if you can fiad such an one.” 

‘* Please ! oh, please! I know her now. A little girl 
what atn’t got no doll but a clothes-pin,” and Sarah 
Black burst out cryiag as she dropped back in the seat. 
The young lady sat down beside her, and, after Sarah 
was calmer, said gently, ‘‘ Can you not tell us more about 
her, dear ?” 

Sarah looked into the gentle face of her friend, and 
then sald, loud enough to be heard all over the room : 

**She lives in our house, on my floor. She can’t 
walk ; just lays on a board on pillows, all in white like 
an angel. She smiles just like that one on the Easter 
card you gave me,” and she looked lovingly into her teach- 
er’ face. Hore Sarah’s voice broke down, and she had 
to wait a little while; then she went on: “She ain’t 
lonesome or nothin’, Her mother never goes and sits 
with the other women, and her father never gets drunk 
or swears; but they ain't got hardly a thing, and she 
ain’t got no doll but a clothes-pin,” and again Sarah 
broke down. 

The young ladies sent the children home, and in a 
few minutes they were introduced to Margaret. When 
they saw the thin little mite of a girl, with her sweet, 
patient smile, they understood why Sarah could not 
talk about her; the clothes-pin doll and the tender love 
dittle Margaret showed for it made it hard to keep back 
the tears. They went away, and the next day Margaret 
thought the happiest day of her life as she gazed in 
rapture at the lovely lily that came for her. A new 
day dawned for Margaret. Books and pictures found 
their way into the barren room. A white net hung 
over Margaret to keep files away. Paints and brushes, 
with outline-books, scon came; but, best of all, once a 
week the ‘‘ dear ladies,” as Margaret called them, came 
to see her and teach her many things. Hans and Fred- 
erica were happy because the “little maiden” had 
friends who made her very happy. Frederica had 
work now that paid; dainty, pretty garments to make, 
instead of rough, coarse work. Hans got a place ina 
stable up town. They were so happy, s0 grateful, that 
the long, dark years when they scarcely knew how to 
get enough to eat were like anuglydream. Hans grew 
young again, and sald Frederica was prettier than 
ever before. 

At the clud-rooms nothing was thought of but Mar: 
garet’s doll, as it was called. MN ver were hands more 
clean or fingers more patient. Wednesdays as well as 
Saturdays were given to sewing for the doll, and ina 
surprisingly shor: time it was ready, and the trunk, 
which contained a number of pretty garments, was 
packed. At last the day came when Sirah carried tho 
trunk, and another girl who had become Margaret’s 
friead carried the doll, and the ladies who were Marge- 
ret’s weekly visitors as well as teachers went up the 
stairs. The trunk was placed in front of the door, and 
the doll on a clean paper beside it. There was a knook 
at the door, ascamporing of feet, and when the door 
‘was opened only the doll and trunk were to be seen. 
Frederica looked bewildered, and then picked up the 
doll. A paper pinned on it, written in Garman, said: 
** Por the Little Maiden, from her friends.” 

Frederica’s eyes filled with tears, and then she laid 
the beautiful doll beside the * Little Maiden,” who 
gazsd in wonder at it, and who could not comprehend 
that it wasfor her. The trunk was brought in and 
opened, and then F'rederica and the Little Maiden both 
cried with joy. While their eyes were still wet, Sarah 
burst in, crying, “‘ Now you’ve got something besides a 
clothes-pin.” 

“It was you, you goot maiden, who brought this 
pleasure to my precious one,” and Mrs, Hans kissed 
Sarah and pressed her to her warm heart. Sarah 
choked for a minute, for she was more used to blows 
than kisses, but she Controlled herself and sald, awk- 
wardly, ‘D> that aga'n, Mrs. Hans.” A new light 
dawned in Frederica’s eyes. And kisses were given 
morning and right to the strange wild child, who grew 
gentle and womanly, and who found a second home with 
Margaret, Hans, and Frederica. 

And pretty soon the good fathet and mother will 
co me from Germany, and the family will move into the 
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country, where friends will filad them work, and Mar- | inky black, so that it will resemble a piece of stick. 


geret will have a place to lie under the trees, and a 
chair in which she can wheel herself about. 





COLORED FISHES. 


By Groner ETHELBERT WALSH. 


HE sense of the beautiful seems to run through all 
living creatures, no mattter how small and insig- 
nificant they may sppearto us. The little boy or girl 
who likes to put on a new dress or hat every few months, 
because it adds to his or her looks and appearance, is 
not different from the birds of the air, who love to dis- 
play their new, bright plumage every spring and 
autumn. Every one who is familiar with the country 
knows how the birds change their dress once or twice, 
or even three times, a year; but it is only of late that 
definite information has been received that the fishes of 
the sea and lakes also change the color of their dress, 
and in a way more marvelous than that of the birds. 

Fishes are attracied by color, and it is very rarely 
that one is found to be color-blind. When an expert 
angler goes to a stream or lake to have some sport, he is 
always very careful about his files, selecting certain com- 
binations of tints for one locality, and changing them for 
others when he moves to another place. He even alters 
the color of his bait for different times of thedsy. In 
the middle of a bright, sunny day, the large, gaudy- 
looking files or bugs are put on the hook, and the fishes 
will usually snap at them quicker than at the dull, 
colorless ones. Toward night, or on a cloudy day, the 
very reverse is the case ; the common, homely-looking 
files are then the most greedily sought for by the fishes. 

So far as their habits are concerned, fishes can be 
divided into two classes : those that travel about in the 
night time, and those that are found swimming around 
only in the daytime. The former are utually of a dark, 
dull color, so that their bodies cannot be distinguished 
from the water a short distance off. These usually con- 
sist of voracious fishes, that do not live uvon files, bugs, 
and worms, but upon thelr own kind. Like the owls 
and bats, they attack their prey during the darkness of 
the night, when the innocent and peaceable fishes are in 
repose. Their dark, leaden color serves them a good 
purpose in this work, for they can creep elose up to 
their prey before their presence is discovered. It is 
now generally believed that these night travelers have 
the power of changing the color of their dress at will. 
They also have the power of making a peculiar noise, 
which is thcught to be made to attract others of their 
same species. The sounds are made during the breed- 
ing season, too, when the fishes make love to each 
other. The day fishes, however, are voiceless, and 
they make love to each other by changing the color of 
their bodies. 

When one of the voiceless day fishes wants to attract 
the attention of a mate, it puts on its prettiest dress, 
changing the hue of its body until it is as many colored 
as the fan-like tail of the peacock. There is no resisting 
such beautiful displays of tints, and the anxious lover 
soon finds one who {s willing to become a partner for a 
season With him. Then, like two doves cooing, they 
will go through a series of changes, the bodies hecom- 
ing almost inky black, then pale, then streaked and 
spotted, and finally of a golden hue. These continual 
and significant changes seem to be under the complete 
control of the fish, and there is no doubt but they are 
due to inward emotions, 

The common sunfish is the one easiest to observe and 
study in this respect. Most fishes, when they allow you 
to get near enuugh to them to notice their habits, will 
become frightened, and will not act at all naturally. It 
is impossible then to see the changes in theircolor. But 
the sunfish is such a gentle creature that one can study 
it without much difficulty. Oaa warm, sunny day, if 
you throw yourself down on the bank of a mill-vond, 
and remain there patiently for a few minutes, ycu will 
be rewarded by seeing a few of the sunfishes coming 
out. Across the backs of these fishes black bands are 
very noticeable. If left undisturbed for a few minutes 
these wili fade away until they become very faint 
streaks. The fish itself will hardly bevisible. But now 
let other fishes come on the acene, and the sides will 
suddenly giisten like polished silver, and the bands over 
the back will become as black as coal. If food is sud- 
denly pushed toward it by the current of water, it will 
also resume its bright colors. 

This power of changing its own color seems to serve 
the day fish another purpose. A great many of the 
larger kind bave to depend upon the small fishes for a 
living, and, as many of the latter are fr quently faster 
swimmers than thelr clumsler enemies it is often 
necessary to capture them by deception. For this pur- 
pose the large fish appreaches the sehool of small ones 
in a very cautious way. If it is passing over a sunny, 
sandy place, where everything is clear and bright in the 
water, it will change its body to a pale color, until it is 
scarcely distinguishable from the sand. Then, as it 
patses through bogs or vegetation, its body will become 
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When close to the schoo! it will float about in an un- 
natural position, the same asa piece of grass or twig 
would do, until some of the fishes approach close to it, 
Then, with great rapidity and unerring certainty, it will 
dart toward its prey, and secure the innocent swimmer 
before it has time to escape. 

Some naturalists have come to the conclusion that the 
fishes also change their color merely for the plea:ure 
that they derive from it, and the gratification that they 
give to others. They love to display their finery as well 
as Loys and girls ; and if this is the case, the inhabitants 
of the water do not spend their lives in as pleasure- 
less and machine-like a way as is often imagined. 
Beneath the bogs of the banks bordering the stresms 
they have their little homes, where they probably enjoy 
life as much as we do. They have the power of mak- 
ing themselves pleasant or agreeable in their homes in 
the same way that all other creatures have, and {t is not 
likely that they keep their bright, shining dresses for 
the public highways of the streams only. 





INSIDE THE HOME GATES. 


RS. LUCY LILLIE’S charming story in “ Har- 

per’s Young People,” called *‘ Glen Holly,” con- 

tains a. conversation that has such a lesson for sisters 

and mothers that we print it, knowing it will set some 

of usthinking, The sietersof Glen Holly have started a 
créche that has absorbed their time : 


** Cecil,” said Gerald, one afternoon about a week 
after the events last recorded, ‘‘do you think if I were 
to put on a long white dress, and do my hair up in a 
little curl on the top of my head. and how! or bang the 
table with a spoon, I could induce you to give me a few 
moments of your valuable time ?” 

** Why, what on the face of the globe do you mean ?” 
inquired Ceci], not knowing whether to laugh or not. 

** Well, it’s just this,” said Gorald ; ‘‘ I’ve been think- 
ing whether iu that way I could appeal to your heart. 
Those miserable little infants take up so much of your 
time that there is n> such thing as getting even an eye- 
wink out of you. Now I don’t suppose you remember 
that there are such beings as Combers.” 

** Oh, Gerald !’ cried Cecil, shriekin: with laughter, 
**do you suppose I haven’t been anxlous for a spare 
half-hour ? but you know—” 

At thia point the older sister is seen returning from 
the créche, and Gerald continues his conversation with 
her : 

** Well, then, what, I say, is the oldest sge at which 
you feel that ycu could allow ancther little darling 
wuz0o to enter your valuable institution ?” 

Oh!” said Lindsay, much relieved, and with the 
air of desiring to state the limit as closely as possible, 
**T should say ”— 

** Linnet,” said Gerald, sternly, ‘‘ no hesitation.” 

** T will not,” said Lindsay, laughing, but really anx- 
fous, ‘‘ for we decided definitely. Four years old.” 

‘*Then all this talk has been mere waste of time,” 
exclaimed Gerald, with so much vyexation in his tone 
that Lindsay said, quickly : 

** Why, Gerald, do you know any little poor child ?” 

“Dol? Yes, I know one who isin great distress— 
needs anything and everything a fond father and sisters 
could give; but, alas! he is neglected on every side, 
His one hope of having his wants attended to was to 
reach the institution in Mill Street; there he might get 
an occasional button on, a itocking darned, or the 
sympathy of a sister or two, sadly needed at this im- 
portant period of his school career ; but now, of course, 
his age will go sgainst him. I musi—” 

- ** Gerald,” called cut Cecil, who had been watching 
this scene and the changes on poor Lindsay’s counte- 
nance with huge relish, ‘‘ you are too siily for anything ! 
Lin, don’t ycu see he is the poor, needy infant himself? 
He declares we pay no attention now to things at 
home.” 


I wonder if there are not a good many brothers who 
feel that the sewing schools, day nurseries, and other 
organizations monopolize the aisiere’ timesand interest 
in a way that interferes with the home life! 

It is very hard, when we enter into a new work, not to 
let it fill our thoughts to the exclusion of our home 
interest, particularly if we have no special ree ponsibili'y 
at home. And then the fathers and the brothers miss 
the mary little things that go to make the sum of family 
life what it should be, a warm personal interest in each 
member of the family in the pleasures, interests, friend- 
ships, of the other. Let us be careful that the effort to 
save our neighbor docs not give the opportunity for 
the exercise of the neighbor's philanthropy on the boys 
in our own home. 





You never find in the Bible any scornful despising of 
hyman wealth. Our Saviour was poor and his first 
followers were poor, but is he not spoken of as rich 
and becoming poor for our sake '—[Thomas T. Lynch, 
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JESUS CRUCIFIED.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


RT and literature have often lingered over the 
physica: tortures of the crucifixion. It posvtessed 
a bad pre eminerce of cruelty in an age when gladiato- 
tial combats furnished a humorous entertainment to 
fashionable ladies of the Roman capital. Its anguish 
was that of a lingering death, lasting always many 
hours, sometimes several days. Hanging between earth 
and heaven, the victim’s naked body and uesheltered 
head exposed to the hot rays of an Oriental sun, the 
ragged edges of his undressed wounds sending waves of 
increating anguish thrilling through the body, every 
attempt to secure relief from the unnaturally constrained 
position increasing the: torment, the impeded blood 
flowing in slackened and laborious currents, consuming 
fever burning with internal fires the frame, and parch- 
ing the throat and lips with intolerable thirst, no. vital 
organ touched, ard life left to ebb out in a tide so slow 
that death was longed for with a delirlum of anticipa- 
tion—such were some of the elements that conspired to 
make crucifixion the mcst barbarous of punishments in 
a most barbarous age. So pitilessly slow was it that 
almost unfversally the executioners wearled of the long 
delay, and ended their own tedium and the av fferer’s 
torment with the thrust of aspear or the blow of a 
club. 

To these physical tortures in Christ's case were added 
the savage exhilaration of priests and people, thrusts of 
derision more cruel than that of the merciful spear, 
blows of tongues harder to be borne than blows of club, 
Yet crueler than cross or contempt was the anguish of 
suffering love, that looked upon a people whom he 
would fain have saved, and in prophetic vision beheld 
them given over to destruction, and their doomed city 
environed with crosses, multiplying in hundreds of 
victims of Roman remorselessness the anguish which 
Jewish hate now inflicted upon him ; that looked upon 
frightened and awe-struck disciples huddled together in 
the distance,and upon the anguish of mother and 
adopted son praying, with a hope deferred making the 
heartsick, for some divine deliverance from the awful 
catastrophe that sbattered their faith and whelmed their 
souls in despair. Yet all this accumulated load of suf- 
ferlog, in body and in heart, Christ bore without a 
murmur, without an outcry. His one prayer was for 
divine mercy on his crucifiers. The silence with which 
he received the taunts of his enemies was broken only 
by his promise of Paradise to the repentant robber at his 
alde. The only utterance of bis anguished love was to 
commend in faltering and broken sentences his mother 
to her adopted son, the beloved John. Once and only 
once did he break the silence in an outcry for himself ; 
and this was wrung from him, not by the nails plercing 
his hands and feet, not by the fever buraing in his veins, 
not by the taunts of his enemies, not by the heart tort- 
ure of his friends, but by the cloud that seemed to pass 
between him and his God, and leave him at the last 
supreme moment alone indeed, without help, human 
ordivine. This cry—‘‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?’—is asa plummet which sounds a 
sorrow absolutely fathomless. Oaly as we faintly catch 
the echo of this cry in our own soul’s experience can 
we approach an understanding of the divine mystery 
of our Saviour’s travail of soul in this birth-hour of a 
new.-created world. 

* But, O my God, my God! why leav’st thou me, 
The sonne in whem thou dost delight to be ? 
My God, my God— 

Never was grief like mine,”’ 

1. In the interpretation of the uninterpretable experi- 
ence out of which this cry was wrung, we are to discard 
absolutely all those interpretations which efther forbid 
us to studv it, or which make it plain by making it 
shallow. He who secures an understanding of Ohrist’s 
experiences by denying their spiritual depth pays a large 
price for asmall acquisition. The heavens are infinite, 
and any astronomy which exdeavors to comprehend 
them by obliterating their unmeasurable depths {s false, 
I mention but to condemn—without argument, nay | as 
scarcely deserving argument—the interpretations of 
those who would have us believe that we are not to 
attempt to enter into the meaning of this transcendent 
experience ; or that it is simply the utterance of human 
agony, couched in the devout language of Scripture by 
one familiar with Scripture from his youth ; or that it is 
spoken in our name and for us, to teach us a lesson of 
undespatring faith, as though the crucifixion were but a 
sublime Pastion-play and Ohrist the hero of its stage ; 
or that weare to substitute for this sublimely simple and 
solemn cry the mere utterance of astonishment at the 
baseness of the, reviling crowd, ‘‘My God, my God ! 
to what sortof persons hast thou forsaken me?” All 
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these are evasions, not interpretations, of the final agony 
of the cross. They bar the way to an understanding ; 
they belittle that they may make plain. 

2 It is often said that sorrow drives us to God. Sor- 
row rightly taken does at last conduct us to God ; but 
it is often through darkened and winding passages. It 
leads us as the Shekinah led Israel, not by a direct road 
to our haven, but through a weary wilderness, Ohrist 
comes to us as he came to his disciples, walking on the 
wave in the midst of the storm and shining out of the 
darkness; but this often only after he has seemingly 
left us to buffet those waves for a time alone in that dark- 
ness. In actual experience, the first effect of grief is 
often to blunt the sensibilities, to daze the soul, to de- 
ptive it of the power of receiving rot only human sym- 
pathy but even divine comfort. Prayer loses its wings 
and cannot fly. There is no ladder between earth and 
heaven ; no petitions rnn nimbly up, no angel blessings 
come smiling down. Our Lord seems to us to be gone ; 
and as we walk solitary and sad, he does not at first 
disclose himself ; he la indeed with us, but our eyes are 
helden, that we cannot see. In such an hour the 
greatest anguish of the Christian heart is not in the 
desolation which death has made ; it is in the greater 
desolation which comes from the seeming exile of the 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





separation from the Fountain of his life. God seemed 
to hide his face. For the hour he seemed to himself to 
be clothed in the iniquities of those for whom he was 
suffering ; to be their advocate and representative 
For the hour the whole force of divine abhorrence of 
sin seemed to be concentrated upon himself. He stood 
for us ; and, standing for us, he seemed to be forsaken 
of God, as though for him and those for whom he would 
intercede there was no hope. I despair of expressing 
to others the thought that is in my own heart; I can 
only hope to express it for those who already have enter- 
tained it. 

Ina certain sense, undefined and by me certalnly 
undefinable, we all bear the sins of those we love. We 
are substitutes forthem. The mother feels strangely 
resy onsible for the sins of her child; the less she is to 
blame, the more the burden of an almost self-reproach 
oppresses her; the more faithful she has been, the 
more she knows an ¢xperience which she can hardly 
distinguish fiom remorse. She re-examines her own 
heart and life ; she re-questions whether she has done 
what she ought not, or left undone what she ought. 
Her conscience acquits her, and yet her love is crucified. 
The shadow of her child’s sin falls uy on her ; theshame 
of her child’s sin is felt as though it were her own dis- 


soul from God. This was the experience which Moses | grace 


dreaded when he prayed, ‘‘ If thy presence go not with 
me, carry us not up hence.” This was the experience 
which weighed down the Paalmist’s soul when he 
cried, ‘“‘ Will the Lord cast off forever ? and will he 
be favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone 
forever ? doth his promise fail forevermore?” This 
experience Madame Guyon has beautifully expressed 
in verse—verse beautiful not for its artistic merit but 
for ita life : 
** Then saw I Love with dread dismay 

Spread his plumes and soar away ; 

Now I mark his rapid flight ; 

Now he leaves my aching sight ; 

He is gone whom I adore, 

’Tis in vain to seek him more. 


** How I trembled then, and feared, 
When my Love had disappeared ! 
* Wilt thon leave me thus,’ I erlod. 
*Whelmed beneath the rolling tide ?’ 
Vain attempt to reach his ear ! 
Love was gone, and would not hear. 


“* Yes ! he leaves me—cruel fate ! 
Leaves me in my lost estate. 
Have I sinned? Oh, say wherein | 
Tell me, and forgive my sin ! 
King and Lord whom I adore, 
Shall I see thy face no more ? 


“* Be not angry—I resign 
Henceforth all my will to thine. 
I consent that thou depart, 
Though thine absence breaks my heart. 
Go, then, and forever, too ; 
All is right that thou wilt do. 
‘¢ This was jast what Love intended ; 
He was now no more offended ; 
Soon as I became a child, 
Love returned to me and smiled. 
Never more shall strife betide 
’Twixt the Bridegroom and his bride.” 


It was appointed to Christ to know all the experiences 
of human grief ; to taste every cup of bitterness which 
God's atrange providence mixes forhuman souls, The 
dulling of spiritual sensibilities, the benumbing of the 
spirit, the fainting of love, the lapse of faith, the an- 
guish of doubt—doubt of self, of truth, of goodness, of 
God, of everything—the walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, with all which that involves in 
the common experience of humanity, he was to know. 
And out of this experience, as much darker and bitterer 
as our like experience ever can be as his communings 
with God were more intimate and his walk with God 
was closer, this cry was uttered. When faith foils us, 
when the sun sets and the darkness rolls in over our 
soul, when to us also, in the night of a sorrow which 
no sympathy can illumine, God seems to have forgotten 
to be precious, when we also cry out in our spiritual 
loneliness, 


“Have I sinned? Oh, say wherein !’’ 
Tell me, and forgive my sin !”’ 


let us remember that we are passing through the same 
dark valley our God has passed through before us. 
Lt us hold fast to his prayer, '* My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” Let us cling to the faith of 
Madame Guyon : 

** All is right that thou wilt do.”’ 

8, There seems to me fo this cry a deeper meaning ; 
a meaning which I but dimly see, and cannot therefore 
hope to clearly express. The penalty of sin—the 
supreme penalty—tis not fire from without nor even fire 
within ; it is separation from God. To be estranged 
from him is the most awful fate that can befall a human 
soul, To be forsaken of him {s to be cast out from the 
last possibility of hope. In bearing the sins of an 
_ gatranged and lost world, Christ bore this experience of 


I do not think that any human experience can fathom 
the mystery of Christ's substitution and sacrifice. It is 
profound beyond all measurements. But only in some 
such thought as this can I get even a faint, dim vision 
ofthe awful sense of shame and sin and separation 
from goodness and God which welghed upon the foul 
of the Sin-bearer in this hour of darkness, and wrung 
from him the cry, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?” It was not the fevered blood, nor the 
throbbing nerves, nor the taunting priests, nor the 
stolid soldiers, nor the well-nigh fainting mother ; it 
was the inexplicable sense of sin and shame, the 
world’s sin and shame, borne for lost humanity, that 
seemed lo the spiritual consciousness of the Sufferer 
to sweep him away to take his place among the aban- 
doued of God. 

4 And yet all this while he knew that he was God’s 
well-beloved Son. He was not forsaken ; for he could 
cry, with the inconsistency which no philosophy can 
reconcile, but which human ¢xperience illustrates and 
interprets, My God, my Goi! His cry was the cry of 
innocence, surprised, perplexed, distraught, but even 
in perplexity not abandoning its trust. The lost know 
why they are forsaken of God, and they do not call 
upon him as their God. Christ’s cry is the cry of faith; 
faith expostulating, faith almost despairing, but faith 
that still cries, My God. Though God seems to have 
forsaken the soul, the soul will not forsake God ; and 
holding fast on him, he brings it out of the valley of 
the shadow of death into the light again; out of the 
wrestling with doubt into the calm confidence of hope ; 
out of the despair, ‘‘ Whv hast thou forssken me ?” 
into the filial assurance, ‘‘ Father, intothy hands I com 
mend my spirit.” 

O crucified soul, under the shadow of a great grief, 
perhaps the grief of sin and shame and remorse, seem- 
ing to be forsaken of God! hold fast, even in thine 
hour of despair, to God, thy God ; and learn in David’s 
ackcol David's lesson : 

** Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art 
thou di quieted within me? Hope thou in God ; for 
I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my coun- 
tenance and my God.” 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE picture of the cross with the cruel nails, the ex. 
quisite torture the crucified must endure when the 

cross was raised to its place and driven into the ground, 
moves the hardest heart to pity, though it be a Barab- 
bas who hung upon it, steeped with crime against his 
fellow-man. But when it is a Christ who came {nto life 
to show men the glory of a perfect man, sinless, accept- 
ing a death moat cruel to prove to men the sustaining 
power that comes to those who bring their whole being 
into harmony with God’s will, then there comes to us a 
faint glimpse of the spirit of Christ and his love for us. 
When we remember that he had the power to pass the 
cup, and yet we see him hanging on the cross, tortured, 
insulted, treated with scorn beyond expression, to 
hear him say, ‘ Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do,” we cry out in shame that we have 
understood so little of the grandeur of character mani- 
fested in Christ, have come so far short of living out the 
lessons he so plainly by word and by action taught. 
They give him vinegar to drink, and as the noble head 
refuses to accept what possible relief might come from 
aceepting it, there must have come into the mind of 
every Jew who looked upon him the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘‘ They gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” As the 
people pushed him, insulted him, derided him, there 
came again to the memory of every Jew there, ‘‘ All they 





i that see me laugh me to scorn : they shoot out the lip, 
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they shake the head, saying, He trusted on the Lord 
that he would deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing 
he delighted in him.” They must have trembled with 
fear even before the awful moment of death, when the 
vell of the temple was rent, or the sun darkened. When 
the multitude cried out that he be crucified and Barab- 
bas released, surely the words of Isalah came to them: 
‘*He was despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid our 
faces from him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him 
not.” While to those who saw how the prophecy of 
man’s cruelty and man’s blindness was fu'filled, how 
bitter was the memory of that hour when they kept 
silence, when they let the Master die without telling him 
that his suffering was not in vain, that they found in 
him one who redeemed them from their own coward- 
ice, weakness, sin, and selfishness ! 

If there had been no Ohrist who hungered and found 
only a barren fig tree, how would the hungry know that 
the divine man pitied them? If there had been no 
Christ havivg no place to lay his head, how would the 
homeless know of the shelter of his love and sympathy? 
If there had been no Christ at the wedding feast, how 
would those coming into new relations know of a Christ 
who sympathized with them? If there had been no 
Christ weeping at the tomb of L:zarus, how would the 
mourner know of Christ’s sympathetic love and friend. 
ship? Ifthere had been no Christ to say, Arise and 
walk | how would those who never knew one pulse-beat 
of health know that Christ was ready to make men 
whole? If there had been no Christ washing the feet of 
the disciples, how would we know our duty to our 
fellow men? If there had been no Christ at the supper 
breathing out only words of help and comfort, how 
would we know the duty of giving men out of ourselves 
that which would make them strong for the hour of 
trial? If there had been no Christ in the garden pray- 
ing, ‘‘ Let this cup past from me,” how would we dare 
beseech the Father to spare us the sorrow that we see we 
cannot escape ? If there had been no Christ saying, 
‘*Thy will be done, not mine,” where would we find 
in‘ ptration for submission ? If there had been no Christ 
driven through the streets of Jerusalem crowned with 
thorns, beaten, insulted, where would we have learned 
the grand motive of divine obedience? If there wire 
n° Christ praying, “ Father forgive them, they know 
not what they do,” how would we catch a glimpse of 
divine forgivenses ? 


CROWNED SUFFERING.’ 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. 


HESE events followed the trial of Jesus before the 

Sanhedrim. He had gone through the suffering 
of Gethsemane. He had been arregted through the 
treason of one of his own disciples. He had been ex- 
amined by his countrymen, and tried. Then, having 
suffered buffetings and abuse, he was taken to Pilate. 
There he was questioned, without answering. To 
please the people, at last, though he publicly declared 
that he found no fault with him, Pilate gave Jesus to 
the soldiers, 

The Rowman ferocity that looked upon suffering as a 
luxury, that made its joy in beholding gladiators and 
wild beasts in hideous conflict, here showed itvelf in 
characteristic exhibition. The whole band was called 
together, that not one of them mighi lose the sport. 
Then the Saviour was arrayed in purple, a wreath of 
briers, or small thorns, was ‘‘ platted,” and with this he 
was crowned. Then they jeered him, and put a reed 
or cone jn his hand for a svepter ; and they began, with 
laughter ill suppressed, to bow, and to worship this 
man. With a double edged derision, they called him 
‘* King,” for it was a mockery of him, surely, and to 
call such a one “ King of the Jews” was alao an ex- 
quisite satire on the nation. It cut both ways. 

He had already been spit upon and severely smitten 
beforethe Sanhedrim. He spake nothing. His silence 
was so remarkable that it attracted attention, Pilate, 
even, noticed it. There was great dignity in it, There 
was a moral meaning in it that men //¢, even if they 
could not understand it. It was not the silence of noth- 
ing, but of something too mighty for words. All that a 
man hath will he give for his life ; but Christ would not 
give even a word for his. H now stood among the 
ribald soldfery. They renew the indignities of the 
Jews. They empurple him. They nod and beck, and 
laugh and roar, as the moat lithe and mountebank sol- 
dier assumes with greatest success the airs of a courtier, 
and with mock reverence and adroit humility acknow}- 
edges the kingship of the silent, thorn-crowned s#" fferer. 

Consider this scene in its external relations, H3 was 
a Jew before Romans that despised Jews. Has was a 
Jew rejected of his own rulers and people, and therefore 
lower then a Jew. Abandoned by his disciples, he 
was alone. All the laws of his country had profited 
him nothing. Those whom he had saved were not 


1 From Harper & Brother’s edition of Henry Ward Beecner’s 
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there. Those whom he had healed and fed and taught 
were far away. He was doomed and deserted. Before 
him was the cross looming up. Solitary he stood, and 
silent, in utter helplessness. Can anything be more 
hopeless ? Was ever such a life so wasted ? And thus 
it appeared to the Jewish priests, and thus to the sol- 
diers, and thus to hisown disciples. They saw nothing 
but what their eyes could discover, and that seemed the 
ex remity of woe, the very depth of disaster and degra- 
dation. 

But pierce this ex‘ernal appearance, and what is ‘It ? 
A body weakened, disgraced, suffering, and just 
coming to more awful agony. Wasthisall? Within 
that unspeaking form was the home of*a gr’at and 
suffering love. A nature which time shall never be 
able fully to interpret was now at ite point of greatest 
grandeur—the full of love. It was not that love which 
gives and takes, but that love which is the highest 
ecstasy of mortal life—that love which suffers for 
another. To say that suffering for another’s good is 
the highest element of deity would be to venture be- 
yond knowledge ; but we may say that it is the high. 
est element yet uufolded to us, and that all other con- 
ceptions of character are far behind this. A love 
without self-assertion, without self-thought, with a 
spirit that takes upon itse)f another’s woe ; a love that 
purposely, consciously, calmly, and long, suffers rather 
than that another should suffer—this js the very and 
peculfar revelation of God in Christ Jesus. To be sure, 
it had been true from the beginning, but it was needful 
in some way to disclose it to this world. It was need- 
' ful, therefore, that some one should suffer, that in the 
example men might have concrete teaching of that love 
which by mere words could never be made under- 
standable. The secret, the fount, the hidden reason of 
that influence which the cross has exerted, and the 
pledge of its perpetual power, is in this love-suffering 
for others. There is no other power in heaven, and 
there shall be no power on earth, that, for msjeaty and 
productiveness of eff-cts, shall equal or match or shall 
be mentioned in common with this, when it shall be 
well understood. Love suffering for others is the high- 
est justice, the highest purity, the highest truth, the 
noblest government. . 

If, then, you look within, and see the soul of Christ 
standing solitary, and suffering silently, and know that 
he meekly steod bearing a love which for others’ sake 
suffered, and suffered patiently, you will find that your 
heart is kindled as before an unveiled divinity ; and, 





behold, you will see beneath these mockings really a 
king ; for, though in derision they crowned him, he was 
crowned, and the thorns are typical of the crown that 
love wesrs upon its heart ! 

He was, the greatest of all his contemporaries, king 
of the world, of time, and of eternity, just because he 


was the crowned Sufferer. Other kings there were, 
but he was the greatest. Other crowns flashed splendor 
from stones beyond price, but no stone ever yet was to 
be valued with these spines of thorns for glorious 
beauty. What is a stone, a diamond, an emerald, an 
opal, but mere cold, physical beauty ? But every thorn 
in that crown is a symbol of divine love. Every thorn 
stood in a drop of blood, as every sorrow stood deep in 
the heart of the Saviour. And the great anguish, the 
shame, the indignily, the ‘abandonment, the injustice, 
and that other unknown angulsh which a God may feel, 
but a man may not understand—all these were accepted 
in gentleness, in quietness, without repelling, without 
protest, without exclamation, without surprise, without 
anger, without even regret. Hoa was to teach the world 
a new life. Ha was to teach the heart a new ideal of 
character. He was to teach a new power in the admin- 
latration of justice, A divine lesson was needed—that 
love is the essence of Divinity ; that love, suffering for 
another, is the highest form of love; that that love, when 
administered, carries with it everything that there is of 
love and purity and justice; and notonly that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, but that God himself is love. 

Tnis was the hour, then, of Christ's grandeur. He 
was king then, and was indeed crowned. No throne 
was like the steps on which he atood. No imperial 
person was 80 august as this derided and martyred Jew. 
If he had, by a resort to violence, relieved himself, he 
would have been discrowned. To suffer in sweet will- 
ingness ; to have the suffering roll to unknown depths 
and not to murmur—this was to be a king far beyond 
the ordinary conception of kingship. 

Oh, could some prophet’s prayer have touched the 
cyes of those that atood about him, that for a moment 
they might have seen the sight behind and within the 
ficah, how strange would have been their gazing! How 
would the spliitual beauty and power have risen up 
before them! Once, when they would have arrested 
him, he said, ‘‘I am he whom you seek,” and they fell 
aa if struck to the ground ; and now, had there been a 
apiritual unfolding that should have disclosed his real 

haracter, and, as it were, declared, ‘‘I am he,” me- 
inks it would have thrown the soldiers to the ground, 





or sent them fiying everywhither. 


THE CHKISTIAN UNION. 
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Stand by him now, and look down through the times 
tocome. From this point of view interpret the passage, 
** Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” Ages are to roll by ; 
nations are to die, and nations are to rise and take 
their places ; laws are to grow old, and from new germs 
laws are to unfold; old civilizations are to crumble, 
and new eras are to dawn with higher culture ; but to 
the end of time it will be seen that this figure atands 
high above every other in the history of man! “A 
name which is above every name ” was given to him— 
not for the sake of fame, but in a wholly different sense: 
a name of power ; a name of moral influence; a name 
that shall teach men how to live, and what it is to be 
men in Christ Jesus. The crown of thorns is the world’s 
crown of redemption. The power of suffering love, 
which has already wrought such changes in the world, 
is to work on with nobler disclosures, and in wider 
spheres ; it is to teach men how to resist evil; how to 
overcome sin ; how to raise the wicked and degraded ; 
how to reform the race; how, in short, to create a new 
heaven and a new earth, in which is to dwell righteous- 
ness. 

It is this crowned sorrow in Christ which proved him 
to be a King of redemption. It is the very fucus of the 
redemptive element, that one was found with love 
enough to suffer remedially for the world. We often 
contrast law and love; and, in our inferlor being, per- 
haps it is necessary to analyze and take them apart, and 
contrast them, although in the divine mind and admin- 
istration they are doubtless inseparably mingled. As 
presented to us in the human condition, law may be 
considered rather as a preventive—seldom as a curative 
Love is both. It prevents, but, still more, it heals, 
trausgression. Law punishes for the sake of society. 
Human penal laws are devices of human weakness, 
needful for our state, simply because other and better 
ways are scsrcely within our reach. But while law 
makes transgressors suffer, love suffers for transgressors 
Both carry justice ; both vindicate purity, truth, mercy; 
but law, in the whole sphere of human administration, 
puts the burden, the woe, the deep damnation, on the 
transgrestor. Love, yet juster, higher, purer, takes the 
suffzring and the woe upon itself, and re!eases the trans- 
gressor. Which carries the sublimest justice, law or 
love? Which rules highest, reaches deepest, spreads 
widest, and best meets the want of man’s whole being— 
the penal justice that says, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die,” or the disclosed justice of love which says, 
**T have found a ransom ; I bear the stripes ; I carry 
the guilt and the penalty ; I suffer that the world may 
go free’? 

Laws are for merely human conditions. As such, 
they are needful ; but they are never to be considered 
as being perfect ; nor, indeed, as being the truast sym- 
bols of the perfect administration of divine government. 
It is folly for us to expect to understand all that fs 
within us and round about us; but of the things that 
are round about us, we are to take heed which of them 
are symbols of divine character and divine administra 
tion. If there is anything in this world that is weak, it 
is a human government or human law administered by 
human beings. Law attempts to supply what it never 
can—a rule of perfect fairness, perfect justice. There- 
fore, in a system of law, a thousand things are neces- 
sary, simply because you are attempting to do, by ex. 
ternal framework, that which God does, with absolute 
certainty, by knowledge and equity ‘and rightness of 
spirit. 

To reason thet God must administer justice with such 
equivelents as men do, is to reason from weakness to 
strength, from imperfection toward perfection, As 
men exist on earth, laws are indispensable; but they 
are devices to maintain society. There is, however, a 
view of individual value that sinks all laws and govern- 
ments on earth into relative insignificance. I can con- 
celve that to the mind of God, looking upon a single 
soul, and unrolling it as it shall be disclosed through the 
cycles of eternity, there may come, in the far perspec: 
tive, such a thought of the megnitude of a single soul 
as that in the view of God that soul shall outweigh in 
importance the sum total of the governments and popu- 
lations of the globe at any particular period of time. I 
can understand that God may sound a soul to a depth 
greater than earth ever had a measure to penetrate, and 
find reasons enough of sympathy to overmeasure all the 
temporal and earth!y interests of mankind. And I can 
conceive that God should assume to himself the right to 
execute his government of love by suffering for a single 
soul in such a way as quite to set aside the ordinary 
courses of the secular and human {dea of justice. 

This is, to my mind, the redemptive idea. I do not 
believe it isa play between an abstract system of law 
and a right of mercy. I think that nowhere in the 
world is there so much law as in redemption, or so much 
justice as in love. 

The redemption of Christ is a revelation to men, not 
that love has triumphed over justice or government or 
law, but that there was a higher way of justice. There 
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was a conception of justice in love that, when unfolded, 
would be a power of cleansing and restraining and 
building up such as belonged to no other period before. 
And, as I conceive of the redemptive idea, it was a 
spectacle of Jove suffering for others in such a way as 
shall redeem them from the power ofsin. This is a 
higher jastice and nobler assertion of purity than any 
mode of punishing can be. Punishing may be the final 
alternative, but it is not the divinest method. Penal 
laws are secondary adjincts ; whereas, towering up, 
central, and radiant as the new Jerusalem, is disclosed 
in Christ Jesus the one great divine motive power—that 
heart-love which is pure‘and just and true, suffering 
from those that are impure and unjust and untrue, 
cleansing them, and justifying justice. Love is father- 
— justice is kingship, and Christ was the kingly 
father. 

Christ did not come to teach the world the guilt of 
ain, and ite desert of penalty. These the whole world 
knew before he came; it was the knowledge of these 
things that was pressing noble spirits down. He did 
not come to secure punishment. Men thought him to 
be a judge, like the stern old prophets that came to rev- 
olutionizs society on account of wickedness; but he 
says, ‘I did not come to condemn ; I come to save.” 
He emphaaiz3s and repeats that thought. Hs did not 
come to teach the fact of guilt, or to punish guilt. 
There was no need of his coming for either of these. 
The whole framework of the universe is appointed to 
secure penalty. There {s no man that can hide sin so 
that’ God’s officers shall not overtake him. There {s no 
need of attempting to secure punishment, for the natu- 
ral course of things, first or last, will overwhelm every 
sinner with condign punishment. Rescue, not penalty, 
was that which needed a divine revelation. Ohrist 
came to save, to res:uo, and by this vicarious suffering 
to redeem men from the penalties'of their wrong-doing. 
And when I see men busy about the method of atone- 
ment, I marvel at them. It fs as if aman that was 
starving tc death should insist upon going into a labora- 
tory to ascertain In what way dirt germinated wheat. 
It is as if a man that was perishing from hunger should 
insist upon having a chemical analysis of bread. How 
many books have been written, and how many sermons 
have been pre-ched, to show how God could be just, and 
yet justify a sinner ; how he had a right to do it; and 
what were the relations of forgiving tolaw! These 
questions are not immaterial, but the spirit of atone- 
ment is far more important than its method. Thesecret 
truth is this: crowned suffering; love bearing the 
penalty away from the transgressor, and securing his 
re-creation. Love bearing love; love teachiug love; 
love inspiring love; love recreating love—this is the 
atonement. It is the opening up of elements which 
bear in them cleansing power, inspiration, aspiration, 
salvation, immortality. It is the interior working force 
of the atonement that we are most concerned in, though 
we are apt the least to concern ourselves with it, 

Our practice and knowledge and intuition of love, 
and its constituent elements and personal administra- 
tive power, are very low. But, after all, love is the 
blood of the universe. It carries life and repair and 
healing everywhere, just as our food earries life and 
repair and healing throughout the body physical. And 
unless we understand the force of that love in character, 
in conduct, in our administration over ourselves, in the 
family, and in our affairs and estate, we fail to apprect- 
ate the peculiar characteristics, the internal and distin- 
guishing elements, of Christ's atoning love. 

Hitherto religion, considered comprehensively and 
systematically, has not extended {ts force enough in the 
right direction. It has been a means of educating the 
conscience. Good men have been under the dominion 
chiefly of conscience since the world began; and al- 
though religion has in it, unquestionably, an element of 
education for the conscience, yet that is not its distin- 
guishing element. Religion has been a code of rules 
for conduct ; it has been a system of ethics or morality; 
ft has been introduced into external laws and institu- 
tions and functions, and it is to-day, to a limited ex- 
tent, an instrumentality for external recreation ; but 
this is only the lower and earlier development of relig- 
fon. Realigion, as a Love, taking precedence of all the 
other elements of the soul, asserting its authority, and 
compelling everything else to bow to it, and to take law 
from it, has hardly been known, except in single indi- 
viduals. It bas been but little known as an idea, and 
stili leas as a practical matter. We have had sporadic 
cases, but it has never been to any considerable degree 
wrought into the public sentiment of any age. The 
active force of the world has never been this great 
motive power of the divine government. Religion has 
spent itself in marking out right paths for conduct, or 
securing penalties, or building churches and ecclestastl 
cal inatitutions; religion has spent itself in worship, in 
minor charities, in refinements, in a thousand beneficent 
ways, but it has not thus fulfilled its whole mission. 
The day, however, is coming when the church, when 
religion liself, is to take on the form of.suffering love. 
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Men seek to shield their love from suffering, or, if it 
must suffer, they seek to reap the field for themselves. 
A love that suffers for others, not once, and by a heroic 
struggle, but always, and easily and naturally, is almost 
unknown. But thereis a new disclosure in this matter. 
Much light has dawned ; more is yet todawn. And it 
is to come, not by dry mathematical problems ; it is to 
come, not by the text; it is to come by this suffering 
love of Christ Jesus! The full light is to come by de- 
velopment. Out of a nobler corception of love is to 
come nobler life—sut of the experience of the full, trop- 
ical summer of sacrificing, suffering Love! And then 
the earth will put forth fruits such as were never sus- 
pected or dreamed of. 





. CORRESPONDENCE. 


SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 
Io the Editors of The Christian Union: 

‘Will you permit one of your old subscribers to say 
a few words in reply to the strictures of ““G. W. J.” 
upon your views of the second coming of Christ, 
expressed in the International Lesson is suedApril 5, 
page 482 ? 

These strictures seem to overlook the division, by 
gome commentators, of prophecy into a primary and 
secondery interpretation—a division which must be 
familiar to every student of the Scriptures. The Now 
Testament ia filled with q10tations of this nature from 
the Old Testament ; a noticeable Inétance of which can 
be found In the first chapter of Matthew, twenty third 
verse. The prophecy is q 10ted from the seventh chap- 
ter of Isaiah, fourteenth verse. It was primarily ap- 
plied to Isalah’s son, ‘‘ Maher-shalal-hashbaz,” and 
referred to the approaching events which occurred in 
Palestine during the refgn of Ahaz; but since has been 
accepted by a large majority of Christians as a prophecy 
of the birth of Carist. 

By this mode of interpretation the prophecies of our 
Saviour concerning the end of ‘‘ the age” are suppoied 
primarily to refer to the approaching destruction of the 
Jewish nation—3 most awful end of the world to them— 
and secondarily to the end of the new dispensation to the 
Gentile world, or Christian kingdom of religious equal- 
ity between Jew and Gentile, then just commencing. 
This second ending was called by Peter ‘‘ the restitution 
of all things, prophesied of by all God’s holy prophets 
since the world (or Jewish age) began.” 

The third era or dispensation, of which you apoke in 
The Christian Union, may be that of a Christian union 
indeed, now in preparation throughout the world, and 
to be openly manifested when, as announced by the 
angels of the Ascension, ** This same Jesus which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” There 
are some admirers of The Christian Union who 
most heartily thank you for bringiog forward this 
hope of the Apostolic Church; a hope so manifestly 
the spring of early Christian ¢ffort and early Caris. 
tian endurance; « hope now greatly needed to counter- 
act the materialism which has affected more or less 
the best and holiest enterprises of the modern Christian 
Church. 

It is certainly a cause of regret that, in conse- 
quence of the ill-considered attempts made to assign a 
special period for its fulfillment, a reproach has been 
cast upon the inspiring expectation of the early dis- 
ciplee. Indeed, our Lord himself rebuked their eager 
questioning in regard to the time of his reappearance, 
saying, '‘ It is not for you to know the times and sea- 
sons which the Father hath put in his own power” 
(Acts 1., 7) Paul also warns the Christians of Thes- 
salonica thus: ‘‘ That ye be not soon shaken in mind, 
or be troubled by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter 
from us, as that the day of Carist is at hand ” ( 2 Thess. 
U., 2). 

No! We are not to be troubled or shaken ; but, as 
The Christian Union says, we are to watch First, as 
individuals who at any hour may by death he called to 
the Saviour’s presence ; secondly, as members of the 
church universal, we are to watch the signs of this won- 
derful era in which we live, and not incur our Lord’s 
reproach to the Jews : ‘‘ Ye can discern the facejof the 
sky ; can ye not discern the signs of the times ?” (Matt. 
xvi, 8). Or his rebuke to the disciples at Emmaus: 
*©O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken !” (Luke xxlv., 25) “A 
thousand years are with the Lord as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years.” It is with him, then, 
not yet the third day since the promise given by the 
angels to his disciples, Who knoweth if, to those who 
look for him, the third day may not witness his reap- 
pearance in that same manner as these disciples saw him 
go into heaven ? 

It may be at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or in the 
morning. 

** What I say unto you, say unto all, Watch !” 

M. O. W. 


— 





A REVISION OF CREEDS. 


Zo the Editors of The Ohristtan Union: 


In your comments upon the necessity of a change 
in the Presbyterian creed, you say mostjtruly that ‘‘ the 
nineteenth century needs a nineteenth century creed, 
not a sixteenth ceutury creed pruned and grafted.” 

Bat are you not aware that there isa wide difference 
in the development of different individuals living in the 
game century ? There are many pople who in their 
religious development are scarcely further advanced 
than some who lived in the sixteenth century, while 
there are others so far in advance of thelr generation 
that perhaps another century may pass before the 
average development reaches their present position. The 
standard of orthodox belief is constantly shifting ; the 
heterodoxy of one age becomes the orthodoxy of the 
next. How, then, le it possible to formulate a dogmatic 
creed which shall be true both for the present and all 
succeeding generations? M :n’sideas regarding predes- 
tination and probation, original sin and redemption, 
heaven and hell, and all the other dogmas of the church, 
must vary with their varying knowledge and spiritual 
development. Why, then, should they be made a part 
of the creed ? Experlence has proved that men may 
surrender many beliefs which were once considered 
orthodox, and essentially so, without in the least degen 
erating in Christian character. 

Even so late as 1773 the Presbytery of Scotland 
declared its belfef in witchcraft, and in 1768 John 
Wesley wrote: ‘Giving up witchcraft is io eff:ct 
giving up the Bible;” and yet all mankind have given it 
up. Menno longer believe that the earth is fist, that 
the world was created in six days, that the story of the 
Garden of Eden, Jonah and the whale, Joshua and the 
sun, are literally true; yet are they therefore any the leas 
Caristians ? Will they be any less so when they aban- 
don many of their present notions in regard to other 
doctrines which are now considered orthodox? Why, 
then, should they be made a part of the creed and thus 
serve asa barrier to keep progressive men out of the 
church ? 

If the best Christian is he who is most Christlike in 
charac‘er, why do we impose any other test of disciple- 
ship than a sincere belief in the spiritual teachings of 
Jssus and an earnest endeavor to practice them ? 

Spiritual truth never changes ; the precepts of J sus 
will never be surpassed ; it always was and always will 
be true that we should love our neighbors and forgive 
our enemies, that the poor In heart shall see God, that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive ; the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of love, of forgiveness, of mercy, of 
charity, is, and always will be, the spirit of Christ, and 
whoever has this spirit is a Caristian. Why, then, 
should not the belief in these be our only creed, and the 
manifestation of them in our daily lives be the only test 
to which applicants for admission to the churches should 
be subjected ? Such a creed and such a test would be 
applicable to all ages. They would leave no room for 
dissensions or divisions among Christians; they would 
commend themselves to every reasonable and reasoning 
man as a true criterion of Christianity, and would range 
upon the side of the church many who now stand with- 
out her pale, a drawback rather than a help in the 
work which she aims to accomplish. VERAX, 

Quincy, II. 





IN DISSENT. 


Io the Editors of The Christian Union: 

As the period approaches for renewing my subscrip- 
tion to your valuable paper, of which I have been an 
interested reader for many years, I beg to say that I 
have, with some notable exceptions, generally concurred 
with the views expressed in its columns; have been 
instructed and edified in perusing its varied and highly 
interesting contents; and have been gratified also in 
observing the interest manifested by my family in its 
pages, feeling assured that nothing would be presented 
that could vitlate their taste or tend to corrupt their 
morals, that the barriers which the Christian Caurch 
had erected to save the young from evil example and 
vicious influences would not be ruthlessly thrown down 
and our children invited to cast themselves into the arms 
of a bewitching enchantress to lead them captive at her 
will. It is a fact lamented by many that private mem- 
bers of the church, and Caristian ministers sometimes, 
visit the theater—thus by example scandalizing their 
more conservative professional brethren, and bringing 
reproach upon their holy calling. But, frrther yet, for 
ministers of the Gospel to openly advocate and urge 
attendance of Christians upon theatrical performances 
seems to be taking up arms in defens3 of an institution 
heretofore supposed to be antagonistic to the culltvation 
of pure and spiritual religion, thus descending from 
their lofty position as watchmen upon the walls of Zion 
to become the mere whippers-in of the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

The attempt on the part of Christians to purify the 





atage is a hazardous experiment, likely to prove a fail- 





ure, as heretofore, with damaging results to those who 
engage in it. Surely few can imagine that the church 
and the theater can be succassfully harnessed together 
to co-operate in the triumphant march for the conquest 
of the world to Christ, 

This Is a practical q 1estion. Tao theory of the stage 
being a school for morals or a help to piety has broken 
down in all ages of the past when put to the test. Are 


‘not the churches practically a unit on the subj.ct that 


the theater has been and is demoraliz!ng in its tendency 
and influence, that indulging the taste for such perform- 
ances is not likely in the remotest degree to increase 
love for or attendanca up on the services of the sanctuary 
of the Most High ? 

In a long experience I have never known play-going 
to promote piety, nor card-playing and dancing to con- 
duce to love of prayer or growth in grace. Like all 
questionable amusements, it is safe to severely let them 
alone, and wise ‘‘ to avoid the very appearance of evil.” 


J.T. 8. 
BaLTmMorg, Md. 





Jnouirina Rrienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anewsr will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1, Have toadstools any seeds or spores? 2. How is it ex- 
plained that after a forest is burned down, trees of an entirely 
different genus will grow in their place? 

1. Yes, spores, within the folds on the under sides of the 
broad top of the “stools.” 2. The seeds were carried to 
the grounds by winds, birds, and other animals, and various 
natural agencies, often remaining in the soil for many 
years, and only germinating and vegetating when the 
conditions of sunshine and atmosphere are made right for 
their development by the removal of the preceding forest 
growth. Moreover, only those kinds will thrive which are 
adapted to the soil and location, which accounts, for ex- 
ample, for the appearance of a pine growth after oaks, to 
the exclusion of other species. 











Can you tell me the origin of the term frequently used “ to 
the manor born’? , Would it be more correct to write ‘*man- 
ner’’? . M. E. D. 

Shakespeare wrote (Hamlet 1., iv.): 

“ But to my mind, though I sm native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance.” 

The meaning is perfectly clear, and there seems nv good 
reason for the prevalent idea that Shakespeare might, could, 
would, or should have said “‘to the manor born.”? You 
will find this well put in one of Richard Grant White’s 
essays. : 


How long, according to the latest and best authorities, does 
it take the human body to undergo a complete change of matter 
by the process of ‘‘ wearing out and renewing"? SussonIpeER. 

We suppose that there is no foundation for the old idea 
that in seven years a complete change of particles takes 
place. We doubt if any one pretends to be able to fix the 
exact time. Perhaps some reader can throw light on the 
subject. 


1, Please allow me to ask whether the inscription on thestone 
shaft in Central Park that was brought from Egypt has been 
satisfactorily deciphered, and where is the inscription pub- 
lished. 2. Is it a fact that it shows signs of crumbling (or 
decay) in its new location? If so, has there been any effort to 
preserve it against the encroachment of mildew, moss, or frosts ? 

1. Yes; the inscription was published in many papers 
when the obelisk was brought here. You can find an 
account of its history in the ‘‘ International Cyclops» iia.” 
2. It has shown signs of decay, and two or three years ago 
was coated with a preparation of paraffine. 








A subscriber of ours, an old lady of eighty-two, is very 
anxious to find a poem by Tourguéaeff on * Gratitude.” 
Se says that she saw it once in the Boston “‘ Advertiser,’ 
and considered it the most beautiful piece of sentiment she 
ever read. 





H. W. M.—Johnston’s Half-Crown Historical Atlas is the 
cheapest for England alone. Scribner & Welford would 
probably have it. Good general historical atlases are 
Freeman’s and Labberton’s. 





M. T. asks who the character is referred to in Tennyson’s 
“ Dream of Fair Women” in fifth stanza from the end. It is 
Eleanore of Castile, first wife of Edward First of England. The 
incident happened in the East before he became king. Dickens 
gives it in his ‘‘ Child’s History,” and Agnes Strickland mentions 
it in her * Queens of England.” L. 8. B. 





Is there any danger to health or house by using flowers of sul - 
phur as a moth preventive under carpets ? L. 8. H. 


Not if used in moderate quantities. 





G. R. G., who inquires the title of some book of simple prayer 
for every-day life, I think will find Tho Book of Private 
Devotions.” by Hannah More, pubiished by Robert Carter & 





Brothers, 580 Broadway, what is wanted, P. 
In what poem can be found these lines: 
“ Giving, we retain the births of intellect, 
When dumb forgot’? O. P. B. 





“ Why thus Longing” may be found in the “ Household Book 
of Poetry,” compiled by Charles A. Dana. There are six verses} 
M. B. has quoted two, but not quite correctly. The author was 





Harriet Winslow List, M. B, Ws 
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STATE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE New York State Artociation has just con- 
cluded its fifty-fifth anniversary. held in this 
city (Buffalo, N. Y), in the First Congregational 
Church, from Tuesday until Thursday. The Rev. 
E. B. Farbish, of Lockport, was elected Moderator. 
The annual sermon was by the Rev. H. OC. Riggs, D.D., 
of Binghamton, from Ephes. iv.,14. It was a calm 
and vigorous argument for a symmetrical and manly 
Christianity. While recogn!z!ng the docility and faith 
of childhood piety, as qualities which should be retained 
by all, as not only charming graces but essential quall- 
ties, he demanded the self-polee and direction which 
only come wiih maturity of knowledge and experience. 
The Bible was exalted as containing all the materials 
necessary for the development of such ripe character. 
It affords the ground for stability. Erroraand heresk s 
need not trouble the diligent student of God's Word. 
Growth and development are provided for by the depth 
and variety of this knowledge. The unsettled Christian 
does not giow in knowledge or service. Foundation 
truths must be held as a condition of growth. The 
American people have great falth incontrivances. We 
must go de:per. The church must concern itself with 
every-day life, temperance, purity, and all other re- 
forms. The calebration of the Lord’s Supper followed, 
conducted by Dr. Bahrends, of Brooklyn. 

At the Wednesday morning session, in addition to 
routine business, the Rav. Frank Russell, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, by invitation pre- 
sented the methods of work recently undertaken by that 
society. It does not seek the organic union of the 
Protestant denominations, but such forms of organized 
and co-operative work as will mass these forces, in 
securing a better observance of the Lord’s Day—in 
preventing the encroachments of the Jesuits and in city 
evangelization, and the abolition of control of the saloon 
in politics. In the afternoon the Rev. E. N. Packard, 
of Syracuse, read an essay on “‘ The L'mits of Minis- 
terlal Responsibility.” In this he did not seek to excuse 
the clergy from any of the great work put upon them, 
but to have their duties so defiaed and directed as to 
secure the greatest ¢fficlency. The work is so great and 
so delicate as to demand the highest degree of self. 
discipline and self-direction, There is too great a 
tendency on the part of the laity to delegate to the 
pastor these acilviiics which more properly should be 
distributed. The minister is expected to secure the 
payment of church debts and to direct the spiritual 
activities of the society. He is not reeponsiole for the 
accepiableness of his message saveto God. The deepest 
opposition which he will meet will be that which arises 
from sinful hearts. Is thereany God? If ao, does he 
make personal demands of us? Such fundamental 
questions as these are our protlems, rather than any 
mere aurface movements of skepticiam. 

The most original and stimulating essay of the whole 
session was that given by the Rev. E. A, Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, whose recent trip around the world and 
special studies of missionary problems on the ground 
have fitted him to speak as an expert. His theme was, 
“The Spiritual Expansion of Christendom.” He 
prefaced the discussion by calling our attention to some 
of the aliled forces of our civilization : 

(2) Political—two-thirds of the land and one-seventh 
of the population of the globe are under the control of 
Christian States. 

The Turkish Empire is doomed. Japan is knocking 
at the door of Christian nations, asking instruction and 
recognition. Cnina alone among the nations of the 
earth remains stolidiy without desiring change. Hers 
is the greatest empire ever known, and the last strong- 
hold of heathenism. 

(0) Industrial ¢xpansion, both mechanical and com- 
mercial, This diffu.ion is universal. Trade leads the 
flag. Our material civilization is being appropriated 
everywhere. Tae commerce and industry of Caristian 
nations are found in every harbor in the world, 

(c) Latelleciualexpansion. Tae achool follows closely 
the flag, especially under English rule. The adoption 
of the arts by all these nations requires the importation 
of the teacher of physical science. Literature and his- 
tory soon icliow, and by degrees all the fafluences of 
our civilization, Tnere is, for the most part, no con- 
acious plan to secure anything more than external 
pencils. 

\@) Moral expansion. Christian rule and Onristian 
acience carry with them their laws, their aense of jus- 
tice, their acolal customs, and finally international law 
~—which is more tho1oughly Ontiatian in its essence than 
local legisiavioa. 

With bese allies spiritual expansion easily goes for- 
ward. Tae use of ine Bible, ine achool, the church, 
Chrisilan literaiure, and Sabbath observance iollow. 
The universal a. ffusion of the substance of Obristianity 
is simply a question of ime. Under this i: fluence the 
early breaking up and reorganization of heathen society 
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is to be expected and provided for. Heathenism is in a 
molten state now, and if we do not cast it into Christian 
molds it will soon harden into forms of peril. These 
ethnic religions have great vitality. There is danger 
that they will slough off merely their superstitions and 
grosser forms of immorality, and then under new forms 
appear as a scientific heathen'sm cr a heathenized 
Christianity. The Greek Church, Mohammedanism, 
and Mormonism were given as illustrations in point. 

This paper furnished an excellent text for an earnest 
address on missions by Secretary Wilism Kincald, of 
New York. 

Oa Wednesday evening we were delighted to hear 
Dz. William M. Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle. His 
texts were twc—Luke vil., 87, 88, and John xii., 8; his 
theme, the two anointings of our Lord, and their lesson 
of the method in which we should present to our Lord 
our offering of activity. 

The withdrawal of Scretary C. C. Creegan to become 
the Fld Sscretary of the American Board, and the ap- 
peararce of his successor, the Rav. A. G. Upton, was 
the cecasion for appreciative resolutions concerning the 
work of the former, and of welcome to the new Sacre 
tary. The Association held its last meeting in this city 
eighteen years ago. Daring these years eighty churches 
have been added and the membership increased from 
26,183 to 88 500, a gain of almost fifty per cent. 

The hospitality of the good people of this substantial 
and wealthy city has been generous and delicate, and 
we have ail been drawn to Dr. Smart by the grace and 
love which have character'z2d his every utterance. He 
isan ideal host, and we hope for an early return to this 
fair city. F, 8. F. 


ANNIVERSARY OF YALE SEMINARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ALE Theological Seminary completed last Wed- 

nesday (the 16:o fost) another year of very 
successful work. Toe Sominsry has now existed as a 
separate department of the University for sixty-six 
years; and on each recurring anniversary its alumni 
and friends have occasion to note and to rejoice in the 
evidences of enlarging rrosperity and usefulness. The 
attendance of students during the past year has been 
117; fourteen of these have been enrolled in the post- 
graduate department, which was original)y begun as 
an experiment for the benefit of the graduates of the 
Seminary who might want a fourth year of study, but 
which now attracts to itself students from other insiitu- 
tions, and pastors desirous of additional opportunities. 

Tne graduating class numbered twenty-seven. Two 
of them are soon to be ordained, and two go as mission- 
aries of the American Board, one to ladia and the other 
to China ; moat of the other members of the class have 
already received and accepted calls to ministerial labor 
at home. 

Twelve of the class appeared on the platform of 
Battell Chapel Wednesday morning, before a good- 
sized audience, and deilvered addresses. All of the 
class, with one exception, have received collegiat 
training. Five are graduates of Yale, five of Amherst, 
and two of Carleton Oollege ; the insifiutions named 
are the only ones contributing more than one each to 
the membership of the class. The speaking of the 
yourg men was exceptionally good, boih as regards 
thought and style. Tne most noticeable feature about 
the performance as a whole—a feature which has char- 
acter! sed the anniversaries of Yale Seminary for several 
years, but which seemed more marked on tis occasion 
than ever before—was the independence of thought 
shown by nearly ali the speakers. Hardly one of the 
iwelve failed to let fall some expression, or to lay 
dowa some general principle, or to follow some train 
of thought, manifesting his freedom from tradlifonal- 
ism, and his sympathy with a liberal and progressive 
theology. These young men billeve in tne vital power 
of Christian truth, in the function of the Caristian con- 
sciousness as a teat of truth, in a growing cauica, and 
in the developments of Christian theology, by which 
it shall continually readapt itself to the demands of the 
changing life of the church. 

Twenty-eight of the alumal have died sinca the last 
anniversary. Tae list inc.udes a large number of weil- 
known men who have been prominent in tne councils 
and labors of Congregaiionalism. De. Peter Parker, 
Dz, Langworthy, Mc. 1. N. Tarbox, ofc. Eusita, Dr, 
Surton, were among them, wiih others whose names 1 
cannot siay to quote. in reporting the necrolcgy to the 
alumni, Professor Day alluded, as ne has done before, to 
the advanced age atiained by clergymen. Tae age of 
lwenty seven of those o ying during tae year Was Known, 
and tne average was seventy one and one-half years, 
Professor Day thought the imurance companies ought 
to take cogaizance of this fact aad give ministers lower 
rates. A very interesting lacident ia the alumal mect- 
ing Wednesday afternoon was the readiag of a letter 
from the oldest living alumaus, the Rev. D. A. Tappan, 








of the first class (that of 1825), who, at the age of ninety, 
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{s now residing in Massachusetts. His letter closed with 
a few stanzas of original verse, Ex-President Woolsey, 
of the class of 1826, is the next oldest of the alumni. 

The sutject appointed for discussion at the alumni 
meeting was “Tne Need of an Educated and Learned 
Ministry.” The alumni were quite prepared to agree 
with the R:v. W. B. Wright, who opened the discussion, 
that it was hardly a question which needed to be dis- 
cussed, especially at Yale. Yet he illustrated forcibly 
the need of such a ministry by reference to the wide and 
growing demand for knowledge among the peoplt—a 
fact which renders an ignorant ministry powerless, Hae 
thought that Mr. Moody’s influence was largely due to 
the fact that he has studied much since he began 
preaching. 

Dr. Woodworth, of Berlin, made a ringing speech, 
greatly erjoyed, in which he told the young men that 
their education had only just begun at graduation, and 
that they must keep studying and keep growing. He 
was in his seventy-fifth year, he sald, and he hed laid it 
upon himself to read his Greek Testament through twice 
and bis Hebrew Bible through once during the year. 
Professors Hatrls and Fisher spoke, alluding eeptelally 
to the prejudice sgalnst an educated ministry which 
sometimes is found, and which is due to false methods 
of education, or to education ina wrong direction They 
drew largely on history to show the need of education. 

President Dwight is always warmly grested. But 
his remarks at this time were of a personal nature, re- 
viewing bric fly the thirty years which had elapsed since 
he became connected with Yale Seminary as a pro- 
fessor. 

A collation and a pleasant hour of social intercourse 
in the eveniog, in East Divinity Hall, brought the anni- 
versary to a close. P. 

New Haven, Conn. 





RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONS. 


J will be found elsewhere, from our special 
correspondents, of the proceedings of the Methodist 
Qaadrennial Conference, and of those of the Centennial 
General Assembl)y of the Presbyterian Church (Nortb) at 
Pailadelphia. 

TH& SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS, 

The two most important subjects before the General 
Arsembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church, which met 
at Baltimore last week, are those of organic union with the 
Northern branch, and the hearing on appeal in the case of 
Professor James Woodrow, of the Columbia Theological 
Seminary. As our readers will remember, Dr. Woodrow 
was cited before the Presbytery of Augusta for beliefs and 
teachings which were not orthodox, and which did not 
conform to the tenets of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
The Presbytery of Augusta tustained Dr. Woodrow. The 
case was taken before the Synod of Georgia, which declared 
in November, 1886, that the finding and judgment of the 
Presbytery in the case of Church against James Woodrow 
were contrary to the evidence and law, and ordered that 
the verdict be annulled. This rules Dr, Woodrow from his 
chair in the Seminary. He did not submit to tueir ruling, 
but tock his case before the last General Assembly. When 
the Assembly met, Dr. Woodrow was just recovering from 
a long spell of sickness, and was unable to attend. The 
consideration of the matter was then postponed till this 
session. 

As to the question of organic union, the sentiment already 
developed shows that there is an overwheiming preponder- 
ance of feeling against the movement. Tne reasons were 
very clearly expressed by the Rey. C. R. Vaughan, D.D., 
in a pamphlet from which we quote: 

It we go into it, our autcnomy is lost ; we are merged 
absolutely in a body so overwhelmingly superior in num- 
bers that we shall be constitutionally suk jected, absolutely, 
to their control. They will have the settlement of questions 
vital to our interests, not only in the ecclesiastical but in 
the social ephere, sltogether iu their hands. Oar relations 
to the negro 1ace, the contre] of all cur propervy, the right 
to determine all questions of ecclesiastical usage and 
policy, the propriety of a rotatory eldership, the examina- 
tion of ministers, the relations of women to the public 
work of the Church, the question of a mixed Churen of 
whites and blacks—ail such questions will be determined 
for us by the overwhelming majorities of a Nurinern body. 
We have these questions now, so far as our owa ecclesias- 
tical lite is concerned, in our owo hands, Some ot them 
are vital to our social existence. Some of them inyoive 
principies which we have long held wita cordial unanimity 
as matters of conicience before God. Some of them are su 
vital to our covenanted creed that we snail be cumpeiled to 
abandon it if we merge ourselves in a Church standing on 
the present basis of the Church of the Norta.’’ 

Thea sessions of the Convention were held in the Franklin 
Street Church of Baltimore. Tae annual sermon was 
preached on Thursday py the retiring Mvuderator, the Rev. 
De. G. B. Sirickier, of Atlanta, Ga. la the foliowing session 
the Rey. Dr. Strickler, of the Committee of Conference_on 
Organic Union, read tae report of that body, waich gives 
tne correspondence of the two branches of the committee 
at Louisville in November last. As soon as the report was 
read a moiion was made io take no action. After some 
discussion the entire matter was referred to the Committee 
on Bills and Oreriures. Oao speaker said that he believed 
in the oneness of the Prespyterlan Vaarca, and it should be 
one. He bad carried his musket fur four yeats, and ail he 
got for it wasa hole in his bosom and a Mexicaa dollar, 
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and he cherished both. But this question will have to be 
met, and it should not be avoided at any time. The Com- 
mittee on the Centennial Celabration presented a report 
accepting the invitation to join ths calebration, and ex press- 
ing the gratification of the Assembly at the many expres- 
sions of good feeling which have been received from Paila- 
delphia. The report was adopted. 

At the election of officers the Rav. Dr J. J. Ballock, of 
Washington, D. C., was elected Moderator, having 78 
votes, as against 26 for Dr. J. R. Graham and 24 for Dr. 
8. A. King. 

The Rev. Dr. Houston, of the Committse on Foreiga Mis- 
sions, presented the twenty-seventh annual report. Daring 
the past year four new mission stations were established, 
and the means for their support was at hand. The recaipts 
were $88 040, an excess of $3,967 over the reczipts of the 
preceding year. The repori stated that the missions are} in 
a healthy condition, especially those in China and Japan, 
Italy, Brazil, and Mexico. An appeal is made for Indian 
Territory, where the report stated an effort is being made 
by the R»omanists to get control of the schools. The Rav. 
Dr. Craig presented the report of the Home Missionary 
Committee. The receipts were $71,813 47, and the disburse- 
ments $58 048 39. leaving a balance on hacd of $13 765 08, 

A hearing in the Woodrow case was set down for Mon- 
day of this week. A committee on temperance was 
appointed to report at the next aunual conference, that 
the Assembly might put itself on record on the question. 
Chattanooga was selected as the next meeting place. 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


About three thousand delegates and members were in 
attendance at the series of meetings of the Baptist Societies, 
in Washington, D. C., beginning on Tuesday of last week. 
In a document distributed to the delegates it was stated 
as the outcome of careful inquiry by Secretary Barrows 
that the colored Baptists of the South now number 1,083 - 
282 in 9331 churches. The white membership is 1,115,276, 
in 14,874 churches. The total Baptist membership in the 
South is therefore 2,198 558, the total for the whole United 
States being 2,917,315 ; while the total of Baptirt member- 
ship throughout the world is 3,506,719. 

The five societies which held or are to hold conventions are : 
The Women’s Baptist Home Missionary Soctety, the Bap- 
tist Educational Socioty, American Baptist H»me Mission 
Society, the American Baptist Pabdiication Society, and 
the American Baptist Mission Unton. It is through these 
five crzanizations that the 8,000,000 commuatcants of the 
Baptist Church put before the world their work of evan- 
gelization, education, and extension. Through these, mis- 
sions are founded and sustained at home and in heathen 
lauds ; through these, Bibles, books, papers, and tracts by 
the million are sown broadcast. 

One of the most important discussions of the week was 
that of the movement to establish a Baptist Educational 
Society which is to ald in many ways in the propagation 
of Christianity in this country under the auspices of this 
Church. It is hopad to establish fellowships and lecture- 
ships in existing institutions to encourage higher educa- 
tion ia new colleges, and in every way to promote the 
general interests suggested by the title of the proposed 
society. The constitution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, and the Hon. Francis Wayland,’of Connecticut,}was 
chosen President; L B. Ely, of Wisconsin, and the Hon. 
G. A. Hillsbury, of Minnesota, Vice-Presidents; Lansing 
Burrows, of Georgia, Recording S:cretary ; the Rav. F. T. 
Gates, of Minnesota, Corresponding Secretary ; and Joshua 
Levering, of Maryland, Treasurer. 

At a meeting of tha Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 
Soclety, an interesting paper was read by the President, 
Mrs. J. M. Crouse. She said that from the small begir- 
nirgs of eleven years ago, when the Society was organ!z:d, 
there are now 1624 branches, and 626 life members. The 
receipts last year were $40,933, and contributions have been 
received from thirty sevan States and Territories. ‘‘Never 
in one year,” she ed ied, ‘*has so much been accomplished 
in the mission fisld.”? In view of the work to be done, and 
even with the g:atifying result of the past, it is felt that the 
society was making haste too slowly. Greater efforts should 
be made. What was needed was more wonen who were 
willir g to engeg3in active work, and she urgod Caristian 
motkers to properly train their deug ters. 

At the meetirg of the Anerican Baptist Pudlication 
Society, President Crez sr referred to the fact that the Soct- 
ety was born in this city sixty-four years ago, and two 
years later removed its headquarters to Philadelphia. The 
Secretary read the report of the Board of Managers, which 
shows that the cash receipts of the book department for the 
year amounted to nearly $459,000, besides credit rales 
amounting to nearly #53,000. The total receipts from all 
sources amount to $537491. Tne net assets of the Society 
are $711,805. Col. James A. Hoyt, of Greenville, 8. C., read 
an address upon the subject of separate Bible work by 
American Baptiste. The Rev. Dr. Simmonds, of New York, 
spcke of women’s Bible bands, and urged the formation of 
& small society in each church to collect funds for the trans- 
lation and wide distribution of the Bible. Ha was followed 
by the Rey. 8. L. Clanton (colored), of New Orleans, who 
spoke of the work among the freedmen. His address was 
received with long-continued applaus3. The last address 
of the session was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Bickel, who re- 
viewed the work in Garmany. 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE, 

This body has just held its session in Ladianapolis, Ind. 
The important subj sct of the discussion was that of union 
with the Canada Church. The pressreportssay : “A series 
of res lutions were read declaring the union consummated 
and all the conditions ‘uifilled, and that the General Con- 
ference will support it as strongly as possible. Waen the 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


desired to explain their position or to favor the union, but 
not the clause of the resolutions which said that all the 
conditions had been falfi'led. The audience was in a con- 
tinuous uproar, and, owing to the number of exp'anations 
made, the vote proceeded slowly. When Bishop Payne was 
called he said the union was based on deception, suppres- 
sion, and absoluta lying, aud voted against it. This created 
& sensation, and some hisses were heard. All the rest of the 
bishops voted yea, and the resolutions wers adopted.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—8t. Paul's Cathedral of Baffalo, N Y., one of the very 
finest Episcopal churches in the country, was destroyed by 
fireon May 10 The fire was caused by an explosion of 
natural gas in the basement of the church. The gas was 
supplied to the furnaces. The church was valued at abont 
$250,000 The insurance on the bullding is $55,000. 

—The second anniversary of the John Street Business 
Men’s Noonday Prayer-Meeting in this city was held on 
Thursday noon of lest week. The Rev. A H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, N. J., and Blshop Fowler, of the 
Methodist Church, made the principal addresses. 

—A meeting was held on May 14, in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle of this city, in behalf of the American church in Ber- 
lin, of whose work we lately gave our readers some acc unt. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, Dr. J. M Buckley, Dr. Schaff, and 
Mrs J. W. Stuckenberg were the speakers. The meeting 
was the first of a series to be held in the great cities of the 
jaud. Mrs. Cleveland has given her cordial indorsement of 
the effort, and consented to receive contributions. They 
may also be sent to the Holland Trust Company, No. 7 
Wall Street. 

—The annual meeting at Pailadelphia of the Diocase of 
Penusylvania (P. E ) was held last week. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. W. N McVivkar. The annualad 
dress of Bishop Whitaker referred touchingly to the death 
of Bishop Stevens, commended the use of the Prayer-Book 
in its revised form, and urged the importance of adopting 
the recommendation of the Board of Missions, which in 
1886 expressed the view that missions and congregations 
be not organ'z:d as parishes and be not admitted to 
union with the Convention until they shall be self-support- 
ing. 
—The Episoopal Diocese of Newark, N. J., held in 
Orange, N J , last week, proposed several important amend- 
ments to the canons for consideration. Among others was 
one stating that it was the jadgment of the committee that 
the word “ parish '’ has had its day, and “ is inapplicable 
to the present condition of American society, and is a 
hindrance to the progress of the church.’? The report 
urges the repeal of the canon on parish boundaries. It also 
dwells on the ineuffictency of the authority vested in the 
bishops in several particulars. 

—The splendid new eilfics of Carist Church (P. E ) of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was dedicated on Tuesday of last 
week, The sermon was praached by Bishop Scarborough, 
and Bishop Potter assisted in the ceremonies, 

—At the Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church 
under the Diocese of Long Island, held in Garden City last 
weak, the Riv. Ds. Snowden offered a resolution that the 
Bishop be requested to appoint a committee to lay before 
the proper committee of Congress the facts in regard to the 
present want of religious services at the variou3 garrison 
posts of the United S:ates army, and potition them to see 
that asufficient supply of chaplains be provided for at once 

—The New York State Sanday-School Association will 
bold its thirty-third annual Conventio1 in the city of 
Rochester, commencing Tuesday morning, Jane 12, 1838, 
and continuing three diys) An excellent prozramme is 
being provided, and a meeting of interest and profit is 
anticipatei. Pastors ani delegates trom county, city, and 
town associations and Sanday-schools throughout the State 
are invited and hospitality extended to all. 

—The Particular Synod of N2w Brunswick declines to 
favor the proposed union between the Raformed (Datch) 
Church in America and the (Garman) Reformed Charch in 
the United States. 

—A council of Congregational churches in Brooklyn {3 to 
meet this week to consider the trouble existing vetween the 
Riv. J. W. Brooks and his church. 

NEW ENGLAND, 


—Mr. Harold Brown, of Newport, has jast given’$100,000 
for the missionary work in the Episcopal Church. It will 
be used for the endowment of the Missionary Episcopate of 
the Church. The only condition is one that is cariously 
interestirg—that whenever, after the date of the gift, any 
m'ssionary jarisdiction shall have raised within itself 
$5.000 or more, and shall have been recognizad by the Gen- 
eral Convention as a diocese, it shall be entit'ed to receive 
from this fund dollar for dollar, up to the limit of $10,000, 
About the spending of the money, Mr. Brown says, ‘‘ The 
sooner the‘ fund is distributsd, the better.’’ 

—The six'y-fourch anniversary of the American Sandsy- 
School Uaton was held in the First Congregational Church 
of Springfield, Mass., last week. The opening address was 
from the Rsv. Georga F. Bishop, D D., of Orange, N. J. 
Tha following statistics show the standing of the Society 
March 1: Schools organized, 1,502; teachers in them, 
6,326 ; scholars in them, 54 129 ; schools aided, 1,548; teach- 
ers in them, 13 617; scholars in them, 137,438; Bibles dis- 
tributed, 6563; Testaments distributed, 10 302; visits to 
families, 31.666; addresses delivered, 9,848. By this it 
appears that there were twenty-eight fewer schools organ- 
4934 than in the previous year, wails there were 117 more 
old schools aided, and 752 more instances of ald given to 
schools previously reported. 
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Salem, Mase,, died on Sunday of last week, after an iliness of 
but a few hours, from paralysis. He was born in Taunton 
on June 4, 1838. He graduated from Brown University in 
the class of 1852, and studied for the ministry at the Ando- 
ver Theological School, graduating in 1856 His first charge 
was at Grantville, now Wellesley. He continued with this 
church until callei to the South Church in Salem, where he 
was installed as colleague with the venerable Rov. Dr. 
Brown Emerson. Two years ago, at Das Moines, he was 
elected to succeed Professor Smythe as a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board of Missions. 

—The Rev. George B. Adams has been chosen to succsed 
Professor Franklin B. Daxter as Professor of American 
History in Yale College. Mr. Adams isa graduate of Be- 
loit College, class of 73. and of the Yale theological class of 
"v7. While at Yale the Rev. Mr. Adams made a special study 
of history. After leaving Yale he pursued the sams studies 
ia Germany, and is at present a professor in Drury Vollege, 
Missouri. 

—The New Haven (Conn.) Congregational Club held its 
regular monthly meeting on Tuesday of last week. The 
subject discussed was ‘The History of Congregationalism 
in New Haven.’’ Historical sketches of several churches 
were given by their pastors. Professor Gaorg) P. Fisher 
represented the church of Yale College. Dr. Fisher said : 
“The church of Yale College was established in 1757, on 
account of the controversies concerning revivals in 1740. 
President Clapp was then President of the College. He ex- 
pelled two brothers for attending a revival during vacation. 
These young men were in their native town and went with 
their parents, bu‘ the measures were very strong against re- 
vivals then. He decided to establish a church of Christ in 
Yale College. He offended the clergy very much by saying 
that the college was an ecclesiastical society of a higher 
ordar. Dr. Daggett was the first pastor of this church. 
There has be3n a vast number of young mon converted 
while im college, and many have afterward devoted them- 
selves to the ministry.’’ 

—The Union Congregational Church of Providence, R. I., 
the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, pastor, has recsivei one hundred 
and twenty-five new members, and others will unite—a 
result of the work begun under the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The sixtieth annual Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Diocese of Louisville was in session last week. 
Bishop Dudley’s report shows 564 commuatcants confirmed 
on six‘y-six occasions. The Caurch is showa to bo grow- 
ing throug 10ut the 8:ate, but only6 00) members are enu- 
merated for Kentucky, and helt of these are in the ten 
churches of Loulsville. 

—Dr. Washivg‘on Gladden has b3en appolnted to repre- 
sent Ohio Congreg itionalists at the World’s Missionary 
Conference in London, in June. 

—The annual Conference of the Dinker, or Garmin 
Baptist Church, is being held at Cerro Gordo, Piatt County, 
Tilinois, on May 20. 

—The First Corgreg ational Church of Whitewater, Wis., 
dedicated its new building on May 11. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago. The 
church cost $30,000. 

—The Congregational church at Lyle, W. T., has jast 
dedicated a new house of worsh!p, free from debt. 

—The anniversary exercises of the O»erlin Theological 
Seminary are to be held on May 31 and June 1. 

—In the Virginia Protestant Episcopal Convention, held 
in Staunton last week, resolutions were adopted vigorously 
protesting against any proposition to change the name of 
the Church by expunging the word ‘‘ Protestant.””? Oa the 
question of the relation between the white and colored races 
in the Church, a committee reported changes in the Consti- 
tution by inserting the word ‘‘ white’ bofora the word 
‘‘ ministers” wherever it occurs, and ‘‘ white’? before the 
word “‘ layman,” so as to make the constitutional provision 
given to the Diocesan Convention a composition of white 
ministerial and lay delegates. Upon a vote by order the 
report was adopted as follows: Clerical—Yoas, 63; nays, 
19. Lay— Yeas, 67; nays,11. This alteration must go to 
each parish to be acted on by them, and com3s up for final 
action in the next Council. 

—The Grand Avenue Congregational Church of Mil- 
waukee dedicated their new house of worship on Suaday, 
May 18. The former place had become too small, and busi- 
ness blocks had been bailt in close proximity. The popu- 
lation has been rapidly drifting westward, away from the 
old church. The new building and lot cost about $60,000, 
and the location is central to the parish. An interesting 
fact is that it was dedicated free from debt and the contri- 
bution box was not passed. The building seats 1500, and 
was crowded at both services, afternvon and evening. The 
church is prospering greatly under Dr. Ides’s ministry. 

—The Rev. M. M G. Dana, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul, Minn , has issued a letter to members of his church 
regretfully asking for release from his pastoral position. 
Dr. Dana has recently received a call from L>well, Mass. 
As we potated out recently, Piymouth Church has greatly 
increased in numbers and activities during Dr, Dana’s pas- 
torate. 

—The race question still continues to agitate church 
circles in Charleston,8.C. The latest action taken is that 
of St, Mark’s Episcopal Church (colored), which has resolved 
to maintain an entire independence in the diocese. Ata 
recent meeting of the congregation resolutions were adop!ed 
expressing gratification that, after thirteen years of patient 
efforts, the constitutional rights of St. Mark’s had been 
recognized by the Diocesan Convention in admitting the 
Rev. J. H. M. Pollard, itscolored minister, to membership 
in the convention without question or objection, and in 
acknowledging that the convention had no right to enforce 
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WHAT IS THE BIBLE?' 

It wasa remark of Dr. Whewell that ‘“‘ every new 
view of science had to pass through these three stages : 
First, it was absurd ; second, it was contrary to the 
Bible ; third, ‘ We always thoughtso.’” The remerk is 
equally true when applied to the development of theol- 
ogy and Biblical criticism. Professor Ladd’s work, 
** The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” published in 1883, 
encountered the ful] force of the first two phases of this 
protest, but public opinion has s> changed during the 
past five years that this recent volume, which is but a 
reduction and popularization of his larger wo:k, bids 
fair to fall into the third division of this category of 
progress. It is certaip, at least, that it will not meet 
with the blind and violent condemnation visited upon 
the earlier work by the Bourbons of theology. The 
present volume is more fortunate in the audience it 
addresses. That met a quiet yet generous response from 
scholars who saw in it an earnest and able effort to 
harmon!ze recent criticlem and discovery with a real 
inspiration of the Scriptures, but the self-constituied 
guardians of orthodoxy fcund in it a congenial theme, 
and visited it with the ueual cries and epithets. This 
book will fare better, both because of change in the 
times and because it is addressed to the people at large, 
who sre always more tolerant in their opinions, being 
sincerer in their destres. 

This volume of about five hundred pag‘s contains the 
substence of the two Jarge volumes of 1883, freed from 
the scholastic form of that work and made brief and 
simple for the average reader. It is not, however, an 
elementary book, but is fit for the student and the 
preacher. Any one capable of fetling an interest in the 
question of thu title, “ What is the Bible ?” will find 
the answer given in an intelligible and attractive form. 
Professor Ladd’s method is entirely scientific. Hs 
comes to the Scriptures with reverence and sympathy 
indeed, but guided and determined at every step by a 
purpose to get at the facts, and in fulfilling this pur- 
pose nothing in recent criticism and investigation seems 
to have eecaped him. The book has both the reality 
and the air and temper of true scholarship. 

The author traces the history of the Scriptures from 
the Rabbis down through Philo and the Fathers of the 
early Church, a somewhat uniform history, until 
Origen, when a tendency to a critical and speculative 
interpretation first showed itself. The general course of 
this history from the first to the present is a progress 
from mechanical, mystical, and superstitious views 
of inspiration to views that are scientific and rational. 
The early chapters trace the gradual but slow elfimina- 
tion of the fanciful and allegorical features of the first 
centuries, and later of the no less blinding influence of 
dogmatism, legend, and fable of the Dark Ages until the 
Reformation, when the age of criticism may be sald to 
have fairly begun. This history ought to be summed 
up at a search after the Bible—a search filling all the 
Christian centuries, and hardly yet ended. Professor 
Ladd’s book is an effort to throw cff the accumulation 
of misinterpretation that has rested so long upon the 
Bible that it has become almost of one substance with 
it. All along from Philo down we see that the Bible 
has been made to conform to some philosophy or 
dogma, and has never been read in the simple light of 
the question, What does it teach ? The book before us 
is preliminary to this question, and asks in its title, 
** What Is the Bible?” It is most timely, not only in 
meeting scientific inquiry, but also that higher spirit 
which longs simply to know the mind and will of God 
as contained in the Scriptures. Dogma no longer has 
the power it once had of coloring interpretation, and 
there is less and Jess disposition to put fanciful and 
allegorical meanings upon certain passages, and an 
increasing readiness to ssy with Wycliffe that ‘‘all 
things necessary in Scripture are contained in its proper 
literal and historical sense.” Being ready to believe the 
Bible in a rational, direct, and natural way, it becomes 
very important that we should know what the Bible is. 
To this end Professor Ladd conducts us through its 
history, treating with full learning, and yet in a rev- 
erent end conservative spirit, the composite character of 
the Pentateuch, the authorship of the Books, the canon 
and the text, the moral and religious teachings of the 
Bible in connection with the various stages of its com- 
position, the quotation of the Old Testament in the 
New, the nature of the prophecies, and the subtler ques- 
tions of inspiration and the authority of the sacred 
writings. 

The book has special value as the work of a writer 
who is at the same time a thorough scholar in the depart- 
ment of Biblical history and a profound student of 
philosophy. The question, What is the Bible ? pertains 
— es much to psychology as to history, for the 
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factor as the matter recorded. The reader, however, 
need not expect to find himself swamped in a flood 
either of scholastic or metaphysical learning. Rarely 
has so successful an attempt been made to put the 
recults of critical learning within the easy reach of the 
unlearned reader. The book is an entirely successful 
effort to reduce and popularize a large and very learned 
work on the same subject. Frequent foot-notes refer 
the reader to the larger work in case he desires fuller 
investigation. The book is entirely within the scope 
of the average reader, and may be most esrnestly 
commended to the busy pastor, to the Sunday-school 
teacher, and to all students of the Bible. Much fs to be 
expected of this book toward allaying apprehension as 
to the effect of recent criticism. Professor Ladd writes 
in the scientific spirit and method, allows full weight to 
modern thought, and not only holds the Bible intact, 
but gives it to us, as it were, new and as when first 
produced. The influence of the volume will be to 
strevgthen faith by removing difficulties, by answering 
questions now filling the afr, and by letting the light 
of facts in upon the sacred Book. Some idols are 
shattered ; some readers will need to adjust themselves 
to the positions taken and proved, but we are mistaken 
if this work does not strengthen the faith and deepen 
the reverence of every reader who follows its delightful 


pages. 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF PLANTS.' 


Although far from being an essay in “light science,” 
Sir William Dawson’s work Is sufficiently intelligible 
to the verlest laymau of science. Besides being easily 
the first in this branch of pa’sontology, the author has 
the valuable characteristic, not too common to scientific 
writers, of conservatism. There is, In cons quence of 
this trait, a strong fiber of good sense running through- 
out the work. Two points are aimed at in a clear man- 
ner. The first is the description, location, and classifi- 
cation of fossil plants. Sir William distinguishes 
apparent from true fossils—a difficult and important 
duty. For example, he shows how the tracks of marine 
animals have been mistaken for fogsil plants ; how the 
burrowings of squatic insects of geologic ages have led 
to the same error. The next stage of the work is to 
exhibit the evolution of plant life. This is notso easy 
as it may seem to one who has not examined into the 
subject. Indeed, there are not wanting those who 
remain convinced that the flora of the globe was 
not obedient to the same law of evolution which ex- 
presses the development of the fauna. There certainly 
are gaps in the history of plant life in the geologic sages 
which we cannot yet fill up. There are phenomena 
seemingly directly contradictory of all evolutionary law; 
but this much may be truthfully said : if it be difficult 
to explain the geologic history of plant life upon the sup. 
position of evolution, without that theory any explana- 
tion is wholly impossible. In point of fact,a rough 
scheme of the evolution of plants can be provisionally 
sketched. In the lowerstrata of eozoic rocks are found 
the first vestiges of the rhizocarps, squatic plants; 
these increase in perfection and varieties through the 
Cambrian, Silurian, and into the Devonian ages, when 
their highest degree of development was attained. An 
imaginary scene of this vegetation is given on page 40. 
The ferns followed, and were dominant, as every one 
knows, in the Carboniferous and Jura-Triassic periods 
which followed. 

Contemporaneous with these giant ferns were the 
enormous species of club moss and mares-tail which 
grew rankly in thick forests. Succeeding them early 
in the Mesczoic perlod sppear numerous varieties of 
acrew, pines, grasses, palms, with modified forms of 
fernsand mosses. Following these are the pines and 
other cone-bearing trees, which cover the earth during 
the Cretaceous period, yielding toward the end of this 
age some place to ps)ms and like exogens. Not to 
touch upon the Eocene and Mio-piiocene periods, because 
of the countlezsness of the varieties of their angio- 
sperms, we can in this rough outline see the working of 
a process of evolution under the changing conditions of 
environment. Further into the matter it is at the pres- 
ent impossible to go. We can only wait until investiga. 
tion has furnished sufficient data for sound theorizing. 

The other great point established in this volume is the 
prior antiquity of arctic and subarctic flora. This point 
must now be regarded as settled. It was perceived 
almost simultanecusly by Sir William Dawson, of Can- 
ada, and M. Heer, the Swiss palebotanist, in his inves- 
tigations at Spitzbergen. It may be accepted ss prob- 
able that the oldest Jand upon the globe is Southern 
Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland, and the Appa- 
lachian ridge. Hore is the territory of the primal flora. 
Here, therefore, between 1860 and 1870 the author 
labored, and with most fruitful results. Independently 
of Heer and Lesgarereux, he established and defined a 
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pre-carboniferous flora, which is now accepted and 
studied. A curious quettion arises when we are brought 
faee to face with tropical flora in arctic regions. How 
are we to account for the change ? Has the earth shifted 
its axis from a change in the center of gravity ? Astro- 
nomical and geological facts are against the supposition. 
Has the heat of the earth and sun diminished enough 
to cause the difference ? Paysical and geological facts 
again declare that the diminution has not been sufficient 
to account for the change, Has the earth traversed 
heated zones of space ? There is noground for imagin- 
ing the existence of oases of heat in space. 

To come to the point, the cause may more probably 
be assigned to several non-miraculous condi.ions, some 
of which recur periodically ; to wit, the precession of 
the equinc xes, which alters the trade winds, ocean cur- 
rents and emergence of land from water, retardation of 
earth’s rotation, humidity of atmosphere which was 
charged heavily with carbonic acid gas. 

The objection of the lack of light during the long arctic 
night disappears when brought to the test of experi- 
ment, for it is found that not light but warmth {fs all that 
ig necessary to make roses and geraniums blossom in the 
houses of Iceland and Greenland. There is no work of 
which we have any knowledge that givet results in the 
acilence of geological botany which are more recent than 
those of theauthor of this work. It is simple justice to 
ssy that the difficult and somewhat new subject is pre- 
sented with a completencss of scope and detail and witha 
clearness of definition and of literary arrangement which 
make the book answer the object of the works of this 
series, which is to ixform the general reader of the 
best and latest results in that department of sclence of 
which it treats. 


action of the mind of the writers is as important a 





MONSIEUR MOTTE.' 


Miss King is one of the latest comers in the field of 
Southern fiction ; a field which discloses more promise 
of original literary work than any other in this country. 
The younger Southern novelists are not without their 
faults, and they are in some danger of suffering from 
overpraise and oversatimulus; but they have a practi- 
cally virgin soil, and they are inspired by a vital rather 
than an academic impulse. They are in immediate 
contact with life in some very interesting phases, and 
they have written for the most part because they have 
been moved to write by a genuine sympathy with 
humanity about them. Those who recall the interesting 
article on these young writers which appeared some 
time sgoin ‘‘ Harper’s Megazine” will remember the 
fine, sensitive face of the author of ‘‘ Monsfeur Motte,” 
indicative alike of susceptibility to the appeals of life 
for recognition and expression and to the claims of a 
high standard of workmanship. In ‘‘ Monsfeur Motte” 
one finds both these qualities. Miss King has evidently 
made a thorough and loving study of that picturesque 
and semi-foreign Creole life with which, in other forms, 
Mr, Cable has familiarized us. ‘‘ Monsfeur Motte” is 
an American novel ; but itis the America of the sub- 
tropics, not of the temperate zone, which is described in 
ite pages. Life is less rationalized, but more intensely 
felt; emotions are quicker, more passionate, and more 
dominant. On the Creole plantation or in tho Craole 
quarter in New Orleans one feels the absence of the 
wide horizons of modern life. There is no suggestion 
of the turbulence of this restless, tempestuous cen\ury in 
which we live. It touches the Creole only as the more 
progressive methods and spirit of the day force him to 
modify his habits and to accept the use of new inven- 
tions on his plantation. But the cosmopolitanism, the 
universal quality of thought, which is in the alr of our 
time, the eager curiosity to see and know things other 
than those among which we were born, are entirely 
absent from the life described by Miss King. The 
charm of that life lies In its provinc!alism, its local color 
and local accent, its narrow but sharply defined types 
of character, and in the unbroken tradition which unites 
it to the past. These people charm us because they are 
so unlike ourselves; so impuleive, so improvident, so 
unthrifty, but so sffectionate, so courteous, s0 emotional. 
It was certainly a charm'!ng background for a story 
which Miss King has used with such effectiveness— 
the story of Marle Modeste, the orphan girl who 
became the voluntary charge of the quadroon Marselite, 
whose schoo] days are charmingly described, and the 
great changes, and finally the supreme happiness, of 
whose fortune are all set forth with the utmost vivid- 
ness and picturetqueness. Miss King hasconcelved her 
story In an intensely sympathetic mood, and has written 
it while her imagination was under the spell of the life 
she describes. The story is told with a certain tender- 
ness which adds an exquisite quality to the literary 
workmanship, and it is told also with a delicacy and 
refinement of feeling which give the book a pure and 
poetic atmosphere, The opening life of the young girl 
is profoundly felt and vitally portrayed. One is made 
conscious by brief suggestion and comment of the depths 
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below depths which He in every woman’s nature, and 


of the rich unfolding through fancy and imagination 
and heart which marks the transition from girlhood to 
womanhood. Miss King’s thought easily takes wing 
and lifts her narrative into the region of poetry. The 
workmanship of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte” is not only full of 
prom{se, but reveals elements of present and positive 
strength. It is not without its defects ; there is an oc- 
casional loss of clearness, an occasional lack of distinct 
and natural connection. But {t must be remembered 
that the story follows the mood of the life it portrays. 
Its conversations reflect the disjointed, impulsive, 
emotional talk of its characters ; and in this very fact is 
to be found one evidence of its fidelity. Keeping this 
in mind, one finds little to criticise in form of ‘‘ Monsteur 
Motte” and much tocommend. The story will take its 
place with the best which have recently come to us from 
the South, and wi!l be welcomed, not only for what it 
is, but for what it promises. 


The Disciples. By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King. Ninth 
Edition. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph.) When the 
Sermon in the Hospital’? was published as a sample of 
Mrs. King’s long poem, * The Disciples,’ expectations 
were aroused which the present issue of the complete poem 
does not satisfy. The author was a devoted personal friend 
of Mazzini, the Italian patriot, and has written the volume 
asa monument to his memory. The struggle for Itallan 
unity and freedom colors brilliantly the page cf modern 
history. It by no means lacked elements of snecial grand- 
eur. The heroic paced throughout it, to and fro. But 
Mrs. King’s genius does not permit her to write an epic. 
Instead she has composed an epitaph to Giuseppe Mazzini. 
Now, without in the least belittling the travailiand triumph 
of Mazzini, one cannot but perceive that the grand centra} 
figure in the contest was Garibaldi. With all his lawless- 
ness and ferocity, Garibaldi was the motive power which 
made for Italian independence. It was impossible for the 
author, whatever her disposition, to make clear Garibaldi’s 
relative importance, since it was Mazzini’s eulogy which she 
had set herself to write. This is unfortunate, since it took 
away from her the ability to tell the story in a heroic fash- 
ion. The result is that, in not an extremely bad way, nor 
in positively atrocious verse, she has told a tale that will 
keep no one awake o’ nights, that will not arouse any mor- 
bid emotionalism or wild fanaticism. It is obvious, from 
the superiority of the episode of the ‘Sermon in the Hos- 
pital,” in what direction Mrs. King’s poetical abilities 
point. We feel compelled, though with reluctance on 
account of many small bits of beauty here and there, to 
express our conviction that to sing of arms and the man 
is not the forte of the author of ‘The Disciples.” And 
this we say in the face of a ninth edition. 








The charming sentiment and the equally charming liter- 
ary quality which pervaded the little volume of poems 
published by Mrs. Margaret Deland some time ago 
attracted the attention of the most intelligent lovers of 
poetry in this country. Mrs. Deland has now followed 
her success in this field by a venture in fiction. The title 
of her story, John Ward, Preacher (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), suggests its leading motive. John Ward is 
a man of simple-hearted earnertness and integrity of char- 
acter. He holds as, we venture to say, no man of his 
intelligence now holds, the old Calvinistic doctrine in its 
entirety. Faith in that doctrine is to him a matter of 
eternal life and death. When, therefore, he marries a 
charming woman, brought up in a more liberal atmos 
phere, who rejects the doctrine of eternal punishment, a 
tragic struggle inevitably follows. The motive is worked 
out with a good deal of power, and the interest of the story 
is sustained throughout. The criticism which one uncon- 
sciously makes as he Jays down the book is that such a 
man es John Ward is to-day impossible. No person with 
his greatness of nature and largeness of mind could hold 
with such tenacity a creed so repugnant to the highest 
conceptions of God prevalent among thoughtful people. 
The story throws cha: ming side-lights on New England life 
and character, and is full of delicate and discriminating 
comment, criticism, and suggsstion. 


Mr. William Morris’s graceful tales in the spring-tide 
volume of The Harthiy Paradise—vamely, ‘‘ Atalanta’s 
Race,” ‘*The Proud King,” and ** The Writing on the Im- 
age’’—have been adequately edited by Mr. Oscar Fay 
Adams, assisted by Mr. William J. Rolfe. This volume, 
which is published by Ticknor & Co., of Boston, in a 
shape uniform with the Rolfe edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, is a seasonable publication, because Mr. Morris’s 
poetry can never be read to better advantage than out under 
the apple trees in fall bloom, where you can look up to the 
fresh spring sky and the delicate young leaves against the 
tender biue, while the warm sun wakes your heart sing 
doxology. Mr. Morris’s poems have not, we believe, been 
known except to a somewhat limited circle of readers. 
Their elegance and smoothness of diction, the purity of 
their English, which is so marked as at first to seem like 
affectation, and the musicalness of their meter, fit these 
poems to be early introduced to the student of English 
literature, 


Four Ghost Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) These ghost stories do not belong to the 
category of those which end in burlesque, or in some in- 
genious scientific explanation ; neither, on the other hand, 
have they that mysterious and indefinable atmosphere of the 
unseen which has been used with such remarkable literary 
effect by Mra. Oliphant. They are extremely plain, straight- 
forward narratives of instances of the supposed return to 
this world of disembodied spirits, or of the transference of 
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the spirit from one country to another while the body re- 
mains unchanged. One sometimes almost believes that the 
writer is narrating what is to her actual fact. There is no 
particular ingenuity or literary excellence in the narratives; 
their chief merit is that they are so simple and apparently 
accurate that they have a decided air of reality. The de- 
sign on the cover is original and neatly suited to the char- 


acter of the book. 


Universalism Asserted on the Authority of Reason, the 
Fathers, and Holy Scripture. By the Rey. Thomas Allin. 
(Elliot Stock, London. Scribner & Welford, New York.) 
The object of this book is to show that Scripture and the 
testimony of the early church sustain belief in the final 
restoration of all men ; that the larger hope is not merely a 
hope, but a faith supported by tradition, Scripture, and 
philosophy. We do not accept the author’s conclusion ; 
neither do we propose in this paragraph to discuss the 
question. lt must suffice to say that those who hold to the 
doctrine of endless punishment will find in this work, and 
especially in the chapters on the teaching of the Bible, some 
considerations and some massing of Scripture teaching 
which certainly deserve their careful attention. 








One Thousand New Iustrations for Pulpit, Platform, and 
Class, by the Rev. H. O. Mackey (New York: James 
Pott & Co.), is a fair specimen of books of its class. That 
is to say, the illustrations are not worn and trite, and not 
too far-fetched. The only fault that we could find is in the 
somewhat limited range of the avthor’s reading. However, 
the value of a book of this class depends in great measure 
upon the ability of the user. No mass of illustrations can 
help a preacher or lecturer who has not the brains to 
appropriate and assimilate the examples and incidents till 
he makes them his own. There are two fall indices to this 
volume, one of subjects and the other of texts; and these 
two indices are great practical helpsitoward making the 
book handy for rapid reference} 





The new edition of Green’s Short History of the English 
People, which has recently been issued by Harper & 
Brothers, has been thoroughly revised by Mrs. Greon, and 
contains an extremely interesting introduction from her 
hand descriptive of the intellectual influences which were 
most potential in the life of her husband and of his general 
methods of work. In this revision care has been taken not 
to interfere with the plan of structure, save in a few excep- 
tional cases. Mistakes of detail have been corrected, and 
the work is now put in the form which may be regarded as 
final. 


Driven into Hzile. By A. L.O. E. (London: T. Nelson 
& Sons.) The historic truth of this story, and the heroic 
elements of character in those who were “driven into 
exile,’”’? make it a worthy book for the hands of the boys of 
the household. The Huguenot youth who was so steadfast 
under persecution and temptations is a noble model for the 
young Christian. 








MINOR POEMS. 


To have the ability to write verge Js not in every instance 
Identical with being a poet. Here we have four handsome 
volumes of verse bearing the imprint of G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, and each and all not without some beauties of 
thought and diction. Andiotorocté, by the Rev. Clarence 
A. Walworth, of Albany, takes its title from the Indian 
name of Lake George. The titular poem itself contains 
some interesting passages; one in particular is a notable 
description of the initiation of an Indian warrior. The 
other poems are chiefly of a religious or a theological 
nature, such as, for example, metrical versions of psalms, 
Te Deum, the Angelus, ete. The final ten pages are occu- 
pied with meditations upon the ‘Inner Life of God.” 
Though distinctly speculative theology, these seem to be in 
Mr. Walworth’s most congenial line. Cloudrifts at Twilight, 
by William Batchelder Greene, shows considerable facility 
in verse-making and an active fancy. Now and then a 
regrettable blur occurs upon the fair page of Mr. Greene’s 
poetry. But the volume contains bits which go far to 
redeem some tasteless burlesque. ‘“‘Ths Lights of the 
Night,” ‘*The Bockoning Depths,’”? are thoughtful and 
poetic. Laryat,“ the long poem of the book, is in the 
style of the Tannbiuser legend, and exhibits considerable 
metrical. variety. Mr. David Skaats Foster’s volume 
entitled Rebecca the Witch is a pleasing collection of narra- 
tive poems. Rebecca was a Salem denizen, and so the 
story tells itself. The interest in mos: of these poems is 
not left to the poetic phrase and the meter alone, but is 
helped on bythe story. It is well: In Mr. Thomas Brower 
Peacock’s Puems of the Plains we meet with more decided 
poetic talent. ‘The Rymeof the Border War’? gave Mr. 
Peacock the right to be called a poet. There is a strength, 
a vigor, a sweep of mental vision in these poems which 
incontestably show an insight into the realities, a faculty 
which is never absent from true poetry. Take this, not the 
best, but most easily excerpted scrap—“‘ More Light ”’ is its 
title : 

O wilderness of worlds! ye stars! 
Could man but read you once aright, 
The mystery that ever mars 

Our hopes would clear—lo ! God and Light.” 
There is, to be sure, a reminder of Kant’s famous declara- 
tion, and a hint, too, of Lord Tennyson’s “‘ Flower in the 
Crannied Wall,’ yet in itself it is original and good. For 
ourselves we are willing to admit that we feel pleasure in 
reading Mr. Peasock’s verses. 

About A Story of the Sands, and Other Poems, by Dr. E. L. 
Malcomb Bristol, we are somewhat at a loss what tosay. If 
the author intends them for a joke, we candidly confess that 
we do not find the verses sufficiently funny. On the other 
hand, if the book is meant seriously, it strikes us as ex- 
tremely amusing. The volume is prefaced by the aythor’s 








portrait, under which in autograph are these characteristic 
lines of the self-styled ‘‘ Flower Poet :”’ 
‘* Like incense of a flower in noonday's sun 
Is Love's intimate subtlety spun.’’ 
The preface also is far from a common level : 
* Like seaweed floats upon the brine 
The prismatic hues of the sun doth shine, 
Will this little volume float or sink ? 
Will you uphold? What do you think ? 
Faithfully, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Stopford A. Brooke has recently published a collection 
of poems. 

—A volume of lectures on “International Law” by the 
late Sir Henry Maine will shortly be brought out in Eng- 
land. 

—Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue a volume of 
Clough’s prose works uniform with their edition of his 
poems. 

—Dr. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, will sail 
for Europe early in June for a year’s rest and study 
abroad. 

—Dr. Abbott’s articles on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons are being republished in the English “ Sun- 
day-School Times.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. announce a cheaper edition of Spiel- 
hégen’s novels. These interesting stories areto be brought 
out in the ‘* Lefsure Moment Series’ at fifty cents apleco. 

—Edward Everett Hale, in the ‘‘Critic,’”’ favors the theory 
that America, so far from having taken its name from 
Americus Vespucius, gave a name to the navigator. 

—Mr. Browning has thoroughly revised all his transla- 
tions from the Greek. The new edition of his poems has 
been a great success in England; all the large-paper 
copies were taken at once. 

—Mr. Edmurd Gos e is engaged upon a volume of 
critical stud'es, which is probably the substance of the 
lectures lately delivered by him at Cambridge, and is to be 
entitled ** Eighteenth Century Literature.” 

—Charles Godfrey Leland, the manuscript of whose 
* Origin of American Popular Phrases’’ was burned some 
years ago, has put into the printer’s hand a new collection 
of American colloquial expressions, newspaper peculiart- 
ties, current jokes, etc. 

—Cassell & Co. (New York) have begun the publication of 
a series of weekly novels under the title of Tho Sunshine 
Series of Choice Fiction.” The first issue is a story by 
8. B. Alexander, in which, under the title of ‘‘The Vetled 
Beyond,” the principle of metempsychosis is worked out in 
modern form. 

-A recent visitor to Count Toistoi denies the report that 
he has lost his mind. ‘The table in his study,’’ says this 
informant, “‘ is covered with English, German, and French 
reviews, while on the shelves of his book case may be seen, 
among others, the works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Voltaire, 
Spincza, Rousseau, and Emerson.” 

—The friends of Mrs. Craik have decided to erect a 
memortal of the author of ‘' John Halifax, Gentleman,” in 
Tewksbury Abbey, that place having heen the place 
selected by her as the home of her best known hero, and 
having been the last place she visited before her death. 
The memorial will take the form of a marble medallion. 

—We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ Ten 
Years’ Work for Indians at the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Virglaia’’ (price 15 
cents). This timely ‘history is edited, and well edited, by 
Miss Helen Ludlow, one of the teachers, and is “ Printed 
by Colored and Indian students trained in the office of the 
Hampton Institute.’ The typographical executicn of the 
book reflects credit upon the industrial training afforded by 
the school. 

—The first volume of the ‘‘ Bankside Shakespeare,” which 
is issued under the auspices of the Shakespearean Society of 
this city, reproduces the “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ”’ with 
the text of the folio and quartos of 1602 printed on opposite 
pages. Mr. Appleton Morgan furnishes ean introduction 
which deals with the play in his usual pungent and uncon- 
ventional fashion. The volumeis beautifully printed, and 
will excite wide interest in this latest and very elegant edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. The agent for the publication in New 
York is Brentano. 

—Houghton, Miffitn & Co. (Boston) have recently added 
to the multiplying Shakespearean texts a variorum edition 
of the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’”? This volume pre- 
sents a facsimile of the folio, with changes in spelling and 
punctuation in the quartos of 1600, from copies in the Bar- 
ton collection, and with such emendations as bave been 
agreed upon by leading commentators and editors. The 
little volume contains about all the information the student 
needs for the thorough study of this play, collecting as it 
does the variations in the text which could only be found 
in a lerge Shakespearean library. 

—‘‘The inclosed facetious advertisement of ‘ Books 
Wanted’ deserves,’ says a correspondent, “to be placed 
on record in yourcolumns. I have seen several suggestions 
for titles of library dummies, and come on Mr. Hartley’s 
list would answer admirably for that purpose—‘ H. H. 
Hartley, second-hand bookseller, will give good prices for 
copies of the following books: ‘‘ The Art of Turning, by 
Handel,” “ John Knox on Death’s Door,” ‘ Malthus’ 
Attack on Infantry,” “Macadam’s Views in Rhodes,” 
‘* Pygmalion, by Lord Bacon,’’ ‘‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Mount- 
ain, by Ben Lomond,” “Boyle on Steam,” ‘‘ Lamb’s 
Recollections of Suet,” “‘ Peel on our Pavement,’ “ John- 
son’s Contradictionary,” ‘‘ Freeman on Inclosing Waste 
Lands,” “Dr. Kitchener’s Life of Captain Cook,” * Mr. 
J. Horner on Poet’s Corner,’’ “ A Pinch of Snuff, by Dean 
Swift,’ “Ode to Cologne, by U. Smelite,” and “ The 
Corn Question, by Jobn Bunyan.” ’ ”—| Pall Mall Budget, 


Tas Auruor.”’ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The most important news this week is that the new Local 
Option law in Michigan, which within the last few days had 
gone into effect in thirty-six counties, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court without a dissenting 
opinion. The point upon which the decision is based was, 
the Constitution provides that no law shall embrace more 
than one object, which shall be expressed in the title. The 
object of the Local Option law, as passed, was clearly to 
prohibit the sale and manufacture of liquor. The title of 
the law was “‘ An act to regulate the manufacture and sale 
of malt, brewed, fermented, spirituous, and vinous liquors 
in the several count’es of the State.”” This defeet in the title 
alone was declared fatal to the law, though there were 
others in the body of it equally unconstitutional. 

The fault found, therefore, is not with the principle of the 
liquor law, but with the manner in which the Legislature 
undertook to accomplish its end. The decision is extremely 
discouraging to all temperance people, except the party 
Prohibitionists who want State prohibition or ncething. 





The “ Voice’ attempts to show that if the $1,735 000 in- 
vested in the liquor business in Kansas City were invested 
in mavufacturing useful articles it would give employment 
to 2 200 men instead of 300 as at present. It deduces this 
interesting calculation from the statistics given in the first 
annual report of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bureau 
of that city. The result Js a little too much for credence. It 
is very true that the capital employed in manufacture of 
liquor is unusually great as compared with the number 
of hands employed. Yet if the “‘ Voice” had noticed 
what other businesses employ an unusually large 
amount of cspital, it would not have deduced its very 
startling conclusion. In the flour and grist mills the pro- 
portion between the amount of capital and the number of 
laborers is the same as in the liquor business. But this 
does not mean that if the flour and grist mills were closed 
the capital in them would probably employ four times as 
much labor. A large part of the capital in them would be 
completely lost. The reason that the capital invested ia 
these two industries is so great is that flour manufacturers 
and whisky manufacturers generally own thetr ow#n build- 
ings and land instead of renting from others. The argu- 
ment of the7"* Voice” in favor of prohibiting distilleries in 
order to employ more labor would apply with still greater 
force to the railroads. Here the capital employed is nom- 
inally $25 000 to each employee, and is really (letting out 
all the water) $12,000. Yet the ‘* Voice’’ would not argue 
that the railroads ‘‘ rob the workingmen”’ of eleven-twelfths 
“of the opportunities to labor.” The fact that the fixed 
capital in avy industry is unusually large is no argument 
in favor of its prohibition, but rather against it, since a part 
of this large capital must be lost. The temp2rance cause 
is too strong to be strengthened by false logic. 





The new law in New Jersey is working admirably. Every- 
where they have one day of enforced probibition. On San- 
day, May 18. the rum-shops were all closed in Jersey City, 
with possibly a dez3n exceptions, and there was a particu- 
larly noticeable absence of drunken men in the streets. The 
law was strictly obeyed by the liquor dealers themselves, 
and they acted as spies upon each other. Oaly two arrests 
were made in the morning, and in each case the ‘‘ tip’ was 
given to the police by liquor des lers. 

It is said that the L'quor D2alers’ Association intends 
adopting extreme measures to coerce non members to join 
the organ'z‘tion. Among other plans it is proposed to 
demand from the Democratic Board of Aldermen that no 
license bs granted under the new law unless the application 
for it is indorsed by five members of the Association. Ae 
the organization wields a powerful ir fiaence in politics, it 
is probable that the Aldermen will not dare to refuse com 
pliance with the demand. 

To all appearances every liquor shop in Newark was 
closed aleo. The Law and Order Association an- 
nounced its purpose to enforce the law against all traffic 
prohibited by the statute, and, as a result, many druggists 
refused to sell soda water, some confectioners closed, and 
many cigar shops ceased business. The outlying parks, 
which are usuelly crowded, were shut, there being no 
business. A strict watch was kept by agents of the Law 
avd Order Association, and complsints will be made of 
violations of the law. If the workirg nen will now j>in in 
the campaign to secure one free day to every member of 
their order, there will be no danger of retreat. 


The Philadelphia jaiges are still keeping up their war, 
and are making the new High License law a restrictive 
instead of a revenue measure. A dispatch from that city 
gives a number of interesting incidents connected with the 
campaign. 

One of the applicants for license was asked if he did not 
keep “a pawn office,”’ and it then appeared that he was in 
the habit of loaning money on clothes and other articles, or 
receiving them in pledge for liquor. 

A police lieutenant who testified to the good reputation of 
a certain place was sharply rebuked by Judge Gordon with 
the remark: “‘If you say the reputation of this place is 
good you are wanting in the knowledge of your own dis- 
trict which a lieutenant of police should have.’’ 





It is asserted that no loca) option elections can be held in 
New Jereey until after the Presidential election. The law 
allows a certain period to elapse between the petitions for 
election and the iseuing of the order when the election 
shall be held, and further requires that the special elections 
shall be held at least sixty days before the general election. 
——tThe Prohibitionists of Maine held an enthusiastic State 
Convention, end declared in favor of reducing the tariff qn 
pecessities and repealing the internal revenue taxes, 









MUSIC AND ART. 


Concerning woman in art, the ‘‘ Magazine of Art’’ for Jane 
has this to say: ‘‘ The particulars of ‘the last candidates’ 
examination for admission to the Royal Academy schools 
shed some light on the capacity or otherwise of women to 
become artists of real eminence. Of the eighty seven can- 
didates who presented themselves, only a round dozen suc- 
ceeded In forcing their way into the fold of the ‘ proba- 
tioners,’ while of there twelve no fewer than ten were 
women, and women for the most part—in all gallantry be it 
said—no longer in the first hot flush of ambitious youth and 
inep!ration. Thus, indeed, it must be always under tho pres- 
ent Royal Academy rules, whereby is deraanded in the pro- 
bationary drawings a high degree of patient imitativeness— 
a simple and touching devotion to stipple and shadow— 
rather than true artistic power and breadth of any kind. 
In this sort of work, indeed—that of patient, dexterous 
manipu'ation—woman may always be depended on to assert 
her power of execution ; but it is in invention and originality 
or the realization of them, that the failure of the sex in art 
becomes apparent. Hence it is that the artists of firet-clacs 
ability produced by the country are furnished by the small 
minority of male passed candidates ; the women usnally 
relapse into obscurity, after achieving a partial success— 
they win the minor scholarships, and then lose themselves 
into the Nirvana of artistic mediocrity. The generally 
accepted principle that imaginative creation is out of the 
range of feminine capacity is nowhere more apparent than 
in art, and the sooner the truth of this is recogn!z2d by the 
sex, the better it will be for those who, thirsting for fame 
and fortune, adopt the light and ladylike profession of art. 
History proves that, though the artistic perception is strong 
in women, ber successful power of realization is, in the 
vast mejority of cases, non-existent ; for not one female 
name can be found worthy to be placed on a level even 
with the masters of the second rank. Angelica Kauffmann, 
Mme. Lobran, perhaps, and, above all, Rosa Bonheur (the 
latter as masculine in her somewhat narrow range of exe- 
cution and conception as she is in face and method of dress), 
are the few distinguished exceptions that emphasize the 
rule. The explanation of ‘repression’ and ‘lack of 
education,’ always advanced by the champions of the sex 
in so-called vindication of its non-performance, can hardly 
hold in the present case ; for it has been proved a thousand 
times that Art, like Trath, will out, despite every disadvan- 
tage, every discouragement and lack of opportunity. It 
surely behooves the Academy, whose province it is to do its 
utmost to aid the advance of art by imparting proper 
instruction, and not to act as the amiable cicerone of the 
china painter and the amateur professional, so to alter its 
rules as to remedy the present anomalous state of things.”’ 


The ** Saturday Review’ gives genuine praise to Millais 
for his latest landscape painting, which it pronounces 
thoroughly interesting, and showing the high power of 
intelligence and earnestness that this artist can bring to 
bear on his work, after doing much careless commercial 
claptrap. 


Professor Herkomer, according to the London papers, is 
making an exhibition of forty-three water drawings, de- 
scriptive of scenes about his home at Bushey. One critic 
says: “They are decidedly the best work of Professor 
Herkomer we have yet seen, ard show, not only a richness 
and vigor of color, but a grave and steadied strength, per- 
haps not so charmingly apparent in his earlier and more 
fantastic work. The infiuence of the master whom this 
painter loved and fcllowed is instinct and penetrative in 
these delightful pictures, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that we hesr, as it were, echoes of Walker's gentle voice in 
many ofthem. A laughing note of humor is one of Mr. 
Herkomer’s most pleasing characteristics, and even those 
who may possibly disagree with the sweeping assertions he 
is sometimes tempted to meke in his lectures cannot but 
recognize the truth, sincerity, and what we may call the 
frank good nature of these beautiful drawings.”’ 








Benjamin Constant, the eminent French psinter, has 
been engaged to come to New York next fall to paint por- 
traits. He is said to be greatly pleased at the idea of 
visiting this country, where he has a host of friends and 
admirers. 


It is announced concerning the new scheme of opera in 
English by the American Opera Company that Gustay 
Hinrichs, the conductor, will be its head, and that he will 
soon begin a season at the Grand Opera-House, Phila- 
delphia. For a summer sexson the repertory includes 
“‘ Martha,” “ Maritana,’”’ ‘* Traviata,” “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” ‘*Faust.” “The Bohemian Girl,” “The 
Masked Ball,” and ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” Among the company 
are Louise Natalie, Charlotte Walker, Adele Varena, Clara 
Poole, L'zzle McNichol, Carrie- Morse, Charles Bassett, 
William Cassell, Alonzo Stcddard, William H. Lee, Frank 
Vetter, and Edward N. Knight. It is purposed to give 
short seasons in the big cities next winter, when the rep- 
ertory will be improved by the addition of “Carmen,” 
“Mignon,’’ “*The Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” “The Mar. 
risge of Figaro,” and two novelties, Bizet’s‘‘ The Pearl 
Fisaers”’ and Von Weber’s posthumous work, “‘ Sylvana.”” 








Sir Frederick Leighton’s chief contribution to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition this year is a large picture of Androm- 
ache in slavery. 





Mr. Raskin was present at the recent private view of the 
Eoglish Society of Painters in Water Colors, looking very 
much improved in heaith. 


A young Scottish pianist, Frederic Lamond, has com- 
pleted @ brilliantly auoocestul tour in Germany, and will 








shortly reappear in England. German critics speak in 
high terms of his ability alike as a pianist and a composer. 


Joseph Hofmann, the report runs, will spend the summer 
with Kagene @’Albert, the famous pianist, at Eisenach. 
Nothing has been arrang®d about his return to Eagland or 
America, for Hofmann pére refuses to sign any contract. 


The Tonic Sol Fa methods of instruction will be illus- 
trated by classes of the Ascension Memorial Chapel, at 
Association Hall, Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
in this city, on Tuesday evening, May 29, at eight o'clock. 
A very interesting programme has been arranged for the 
purpose of bringing out clearly the Tonic Sol Fa methods. 
Entirely apart from this object, the programme offers a very 
agreeable entertainment to lovers of music. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


\HE arrangements for the National Convention to be 

- held in Chicago, July 5-8, are practically completed. 
The programme gives promise of one of the most interest- 
ing and inspirir g religious gatherings evar held in this 
country. The sermon will be preached by the Rev. James 
H. Brookes, D D , of 8t. Louls. ‘The morning sessions will 
be given to the discussions of the special features of the 
work, which will bring out the best methods for developing 
and training the young people for active service. The after- 
noons will be given to a broader outlook, showing the zela- 
tion of the Society to the great missionary movements of 
the times, The Rev Arthur Mitchell, D.D., the Rev. H. A. 
Schavffisr, and the Rev. W. J. Puddefoot will speak in this 
connection. ‘ The Society as a Part of the Church” and as 
an “ Evangelistic Power’? are among the many questions 
to be discussed. Professor W. R. Harper, the eminent Biblii- 
cal scholar, will present a plan for systematic Bible study. 
Mrs.G@.R Alden (‘ Pansy ’’) will read a Christian Eadeavor 
story, and Frances E. Willard will deliver an address. 
This is but a tithe of the good things announced. The rail- 
roads all over the country have made great reduction in 
their rates, and epoolal trains will be run from many of the 
large cities. Full particulars can be obtained by address- 
ing U. 8. C. E., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 











That the Society is fitted for service in foreign fields is 
shown by the testimonies paid to its value as an evangells,- 
ing agency by missionaries, officers of Miseion Boards, and 
missionary papers. The reports from the Societies already 
formed are most encouraging. The Rev. J. E. Cochrave, 
Baptist miesionary in Moulmein, Burma, writes: “ Oar 
Society now numbers nearly one hundred and fifty. The 
young people bear frequent and hearty testimony to the 
great good the Society has done them. The result of their 
special efforts has been to largely increase the attendance 
at the Sunday: school and the preaching service. A number 
of our associate members have been bapt!zed lately.”? The 
Rev. George C. Raynolds, missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
writes from Van, Turkey in Asia : ‘* About the beginning of 
1886 9 copy of the report ofthe fourth annual conference of 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. resched me from some unknown source. 
In looking ovor the constitution, it seemed to me that the 
form of organization was just about what we needed to 
get our people into working shape. It was especially 
desired to make the Society a medium forcarrying on the 
evangelistic work, and hence an evangelistic committee 
seemed the most important feature of the organization. 
One grand effect of the Soc'ety has been to add greater life 
to the weekly prayer-meeting. I think that I may say that 
our Society is emerg'rg from the experimental stage, and 
becoming a valuable and active factor in our Gospel 
work.” 





That the Societies in this country are not behind their sis- 
ters in fore'ga lands in earnest missionary work is shown 
by the reports that come from various points of work being 
done. The following is a report of work being done by one 
Missionary Committee: ‘ We invited to our membership 
a claes of yourg men, a few of whom were already engaged 
in the distribution of Christian literature on the wharves. 
This work was adopted and enlarg3d by the committee. 
Starting from the church as a common center, on Sunday 
morning at eight o’clock from ten to fifteen young men go 
to one of the wharves, there dividing into convenient com- 
panies, and visiting as many vessels as possible. A simple 
Gospel service is held, any opportunity for personal conver- 
sation is improved, and a cordial invitation to the services 
of the church is extended: Of late a company of young 
men revisit the wharf in the evening, in order to draw the 
sailors, by personal persuasion, to the evening service. 
Other groups of young men start from the church for the 
horse-car stables, and for engine-hcuses, for the purpose 
of holding similar services among drivers, conductors, and 
firemen.’’ 





DreaTH OF Dr. Morcan.—The Rev. William Ferdinand 
Morgan, D.D, died in this city on Saturday lest. Dr. 
Morgan was for over thirty years the rector of St. Thomas’s 
Church (P. E.), and officiated there for the la:t time on 
Sunday, Msy6. He was eighty-one years old, and was or- 
dained in 1842. He was called to 8°. Thomas’s in 1857: 
previous to that he had served in Trinity Church, New 
Haven, 8t. Peter’s Church, Cheshire, Conn., and Christ 
Church, Norwich, Conn. He was very recently made rector 
emeritus of St. Thomas’s Church, at a salary of $7 000. Dr. 
Morgan received the degree of 8.TD. from Columbia 
College iu 1857. He went to Europe by episcopal appoint- 
ment in 1864 to preach the consecration sermon at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Paris. His sermon on that occasion, 
describing the historical basis of the American Episcopal 
Chureb, and the struggles of religious reformers in Frapoe, 
was pyblighed in Paris soon af ter ite delivery; 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A V.rmont minister has preached 
121 funeral sermons, with net returns 
of two barrels of apples and a ailver 
dollar. 


A Dirrerence in Domne —D ing busi 
ness in a small way 8 commendable if the 
man doing business is not too small in his 
way of doing it—[New Orleans Pica- 
yune, 


At last Esgland is about to be waked 
from her barbarism in regard to the 
science of shaving. A Now Yorker is 
about to establish a barber's shop ip 
London on the luxurious principles of 
America. 


A Methodist preacher in the “hear! of 
the Rocky Mountains,” in speaking of 
some man’s peculfar trial, referred to it at 
‘* that thorn in his flesh wh’ch seemed to 
buffet him on every side.”—[Jhristlan 
R ogister. 


An exchange says: ‘A good brother 
recently prayed in meeting for the absent 
* who were prostrated on bets of sicknest 
and sofas of wellness.’ Another brother, 
several years ago, prayed for his minister 
that he might be given spiritual, and 
especially mental, strerg‘h, ‘ for, C Lord, 
thou knowest how long we have been feo 
fiom an empty spoo..’” 

The B ttish Museum is about to issue 
the first part of a series of fac-simile re 
productions of some of the best of the 
drawings by old masters {n its collection 
The publication is intended for free distri 
bution to provincial srt muscums and 
galleries, and the British Treasury pays 
the expense. 


It was in a Boston private school of fash- 
fonable repu‘e, and the class of young 
ladies who had been studying the history 
and the constitution of the U ited State 
were under ¢ximination. ‘How is law 
made ?” said the instructor. ‘' Oh,” said 
a tallor-made damsel, cheerfully, ‘‘ the 
S mate has to ratify it, and then the Pree’- 
dent has to veto it !’—[B acon, 


Within the Antarciic Circle there hast 
nv r been found a fl ;werlng plant. In 
the Arctic region there are 762 kinds of 
fl wers ; fifty of these are confined to the 
Arctic region. They are really P lar 
flowers. The colors of these P lar 
flowers are not as bright and varied as 
our own, most of them being white or 
yellow, as if borrowing these hardy hues 
from their smowy bergs and golden stars. 























Tae Roman C stholic priests of the Ar- 
gentine R public are said to be on strike. 
The Government issuad an order lowering 
the rates for matses, marriages, burials, 
and other ecclesiastical functions, and the 
priests determined to resist this encroach- 
ment upon their income and prerogatives, 
so the churches all through the republic 
are closed, and even the ringing of the 
bells is stopped. 


There have receatiy baen discovered in 
the high Alps, near the summit of the 
G-eat St. B rnard, five large granite altars 
and numerous other relics of the stone age 
used in pagan epochs for sacrifices. Swiss 
scientists consider this discovery a proof 
that Mount 8‘. Bernard was a plec> of 
sacrifice in pagan times, and that the can 
ton of Valais must have been inhabited 
by human beings as far back as the stone 
age. 


Arrangements have been made to cele- 
brate in Scotland the tercentenary of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada and the bi- 
centenary of the ettablishment of the 
Protestant succession to the British 
crown. The 14‘h of June has been set 
apart as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer, and a grand convention of a 
purely Protestant character will be held 
during the week beginning that day. 
The convention will be held in Edin- 
burgh. 


An English schoolboy wat suddenly 
and sternly asked by an examiner, “Who 
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signed Magna Charta ?” and though he 
knew very well that he personally was 
guiltless, he couldn’t help trembling at 
being suspected of anything which could 
be spoken of in such a tone, and at once 
renounced the act with alarm and indig- 
nation. ‘ Pease, sir, I didn’t,” adding, 
to make sure of safety, ‘“‘ and if I did vu 
never do itagain.” ‘ Why, you stupid 
fellow,” said the master, ‘nobody said 
there was any harm in it. Oa the con- 
trary, it was a very proper thing to do” 
‘ P.zage, sir,” called out another boy 
"it was me, sir. I done it myself, sir.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








First Installment of a New Novel 
BY 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 





Vol, LXXVIL., No. 457. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS OF 
JUNE NUMBER. 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuaries DupLtEY WaRnER. PartIV. 
Chicago (Second Paper). 





London as a Literary Center. 
Second Paper: The Novelists. By R R. Bow- 
KER. 19 Portraits, including the frontispiece, 
* Dinah Maria Craik ;"’ 


Barbara Allen’s Cruelty. A Ballad. 
4 Illustrations by E. A AnsBEy; 


Two Countries. A Story Complete. 
By Henry James. Illustrated by C S. Rein- 
HART ; 


Impressions in Burnoose and Saddle. 
By Epwarp P. Saneurnetti. Illustrated by 
the Author; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By Wriu1am Brack Part VI. 


Surpliced Choirs in New York. 
By H. E Kressrer Iilustrated ; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By WitiiaAm Dean Howe ts. Part I; 


The Centr.!| State (Kansas) 
Its Physical Features and Resources. By Rozert 
Hay, USGS. Illustrsted ; 


Life with Yon Lambs. A Sonnet. 
By WorpDsWorTH. Illustrated by A. Parsons; 


Sketches of Capri. 
By Mary E. Vanpyne. Illustrated ; 


Poems: 
BATYUSHKA. By Tsomas Bartey ALpRIcH; 
TWILIGHT. By Mrs Comyns Carr; 
JUNE COWVETB' By CHARLES W. CoLEMAN, 
Jun ; 


Editor’s Easy Ohair. 
By Groner Wui1aM Curtis 
The Mystic Number of the Social Elect.—Aris- 
tides Against the Newspaper Press.- One of 
the Lest Arts, 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wiiuram DEAN Howe tts. 

The Import of ‘‘ Heartsvase and Rue ’’—The 
Melting Mood as a Li‘erary Force.—A ‘* New 
Growth of our New Soil ’ —A Brilliant Book ; 
but—.—A “Kind of Allegory.”—A Modern 
Version of the Sentimental Journey. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer: 
Conducted by Caaries DuDLEY WARNER. 





Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hurron. 
— — 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.... .......... ... $4 (0 
HARPER'S WEEE 205.0. .ccccesdccccces 400 
EN LS ere 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..». ........ 2 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no tine is specified, subscriptions wil lbe- 
gin with the current number. 





GB” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. . 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


EXPOSITOR'S BIBLE. 


Edited by Rev. W. R. Nrcout, Editor of *‘ Lon- 
don Expositor.” 

This series will contain Exrostrory LecTrurts 
ON THE BrsLE by the foremost Preachers and 
Theologians of the day. While regard will be had 
to the latest results of Scholarship the yolumes 
will be essentially p»pular and adapted to gen- 
eral readers quite as much as to the Clergy. 

6 VOLUMES PUBLISHED A YEAR. 
Lar. ° crown 8vo, about 500 pages each, strongly 
und. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, CASH 
IN ADVANCE, FOR 6 VOLS., $6; 
Separately, $1 50 each. 


Following 6 Volumes Now Ready: 


ST. MARK. By Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D D., 
Dean of Armagh. 
By Rev. 


COLO’SIANS AND PHILEMON. 
ALEX Macraren, DD. 

GENES!S' By Rev. Marcus Dops D.D. 

I.& Il SAMUEL. By Rev. Pror. W.G Briaixrm, 
D.D. 2 vols 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS By Rev. Prin 
orpaL T. C. Epwarps D.D. 


In The Christian Union’s notice of ** Gene- 
sis’ it says: “tc 18 @ thoroughly genuine and 
suggestive book. Tuke it a .d open to any one of the 
thérty one chapters, and it will be found tobs full 
meat and rich in suggestion Ii és scholarly with- 
oul any of the marks of the hammer or trowel upon 
it. If this volume be a specimen of those which are 
to follow, we do not hesitate to say that this series or 
expositions of the books of the Bible will be the most 
vatuab'e of any which has come from the press in 
many years.” 





Complete Circulars, giving names of 
the Expositors of the other books of the 
Bible, sent on application. Single vol- 
umes sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, N Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W 231St., New York, 





HAVE NOW READY: | 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Noauw Brooxs Crown octavo. Illustrated. 
(Being No. III. of Library of American 
Biography ) $1.75 


“In writing this brief biography, I have been 
moved by a desire to give to the generation of 
young pe ple who never knew aught of Abra- 
ham Lincoln but what fs traditional, a lifelike 
picture of the man as many men knew him 
.. . Many things rela‘ing to his early life, 
herein set down were derived from his own 
lips, often during hours of secluded companion- 
ship.’— [From Author’s Preface. 


HINTS FROM A LAWYER; OR, 
LEGAL ADVICE TO MEN AND 
WOMEN. By E.A.S8rencer 12mo. $1.25. 

Principal Contents—Contracts relating to Real 

Estate, Contracis relating to Chat‘els, Miscel- 

laneous Contracts, Laws relating to Matrimony, 

Married W..men, Estates of D. ceased Persons, 

On Consulting a Lax yer. 

THE HEART OF THE CREEDS, By 
Rey. Artaur W. Eaton. 16m, cloth, $1.00. 

Contents: G-d, Man, Christ, The Creed-, The 


Bible, The Church, The Sacraments, The Lit- 
urgy, The Future. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS 7ys60ue? 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Flements, and 139 
‘ood songs, many of them good 
rimary School Song Book. In addition to the 

new songs, taere are such old favorites as 

* Flowers, Wild Wood Flowers.” ‘‘ If Ever I See,” 








Motion Songs. A 


* says the Mother Dove,” “My Days of 
Youth,” “‘O say, busy Bee,” “Out in a beautiful 
Field.” nd for Specimen Pages. 


UNITED VOICES 
and ee oad ae 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM 1%, Sunday 


Schools, 
(35 cts., $8 per dozen ) The crowning work of the 
useful life of A. J. Abbey, recently deceased. 
Very sweet hymns and tunes 


VOICES OF PRAISE for Sunday rchoots ana 


$425 per doz ), Rev. C. L. Hutchins. — fits 
the taste of those who like dignified yet brilliant 
and wide-awake muaic. . 


LAUDAMUS i2fizan aod Tans Bans fr 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick, of Vassar. 


(50 cts.. or $4.80 por dozen), 
is L. O. Emerson’s Newest 
Book, showing his most ex- 
ig and arranging; with new 





for Sunday Pchools and 








Send for Specimen Copies (a‘* Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


©. GW. Dirsem & Oo.. 867 Broadway. New York. 











If you want a New Sunday-School Song 
Book, get the 


Glad Refrain, 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 


The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low, 
$25 per 100 Copies ; 8p cimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


By Maraaret DELaND, author of “The Old 
Garden and Other Poems.’ 12m >, $1 50. 


“No story has been published fr a long time 
which stands out so prominently above the average 
of novels as this lt is remarkab'e in an unusual 
degree, both for its delicacy and vigor as a piece of 
Uterary wo kand asastudy of types cf personal 
character.” —The Congregationalist, Boston 











In Nesting Time. 


By Otive THORNE MiuteER, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” eto. 16mo, $1.25, 

This'book, like ‘“‘Bird-Ways,’’ shows how care- 
ful and sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. 


Miller {s,a: d how admirable a reporter of bird- 
life and character. 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 


By Marra L. Poor. 16mo, $1 


Miss Poo! tells how a delightful summer was 
passed bv two ladies in a tent on the New Eng- 
land seacoast. and encourages others to go and 
do likewise. It is written very atttactively, ard 
— ils an unusually charming summer 

ook. 


The Argonauts of North 
Liberty.’ 


A new Story by Brer Harte 





18mo, $1. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receip' of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East S8VENTEENTH St, New Yorke. 





NOW READY! 
CASSELL’S 


SUNSHINE SERIES 


OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION, 
In Large 12mo Volumes. 
PRICE PAPER, 50 CENTS. 
Extra Cloth, Gold and Ink Dies, $1.00. 





I, 
THE VEILED BEYOND, 


A Romance of the Adepts, by 
S. B. ALEXANDER, 
iH, 
ORION, THE GOLD BEATER 
Or, True Hearts and False. 
A Tale of New York Life, by SyLvANus 


Coss, JR., author of ‘‘ The Gunmaker 
of Moscow,” etc. 


III. 

THE BAR _ SINISTER, 
By Mrs, J. H. WALWorTu. 
IV. 

TWO MEN, 


By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 
For Sale by alt Booksellers, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 & 106 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 


BEECHER BOOKS. 


We have always in stock a variety of books 
by Henry Warp BEECHER, and back number of 
Piymouth Pulpit. Send for the list. 


Moreover, if you want any book, by or about 
M-. Beecher, write to us for it, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 























BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 
y Me 


ary A. Livermore 


Her own narrative of “Four Years’ Personal Expert- 
ence as Field and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 
Womanly or ‘ Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and Good, 
full of ‘laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest and touchin 

athos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel-Plates, an 
famous old Battle-Min « richly colored in exact sac-simile. 

e “booming” book for Men and Women Agents. #100 to 
$200 2 month made. Distance no hindrance, for 
we ———— and give xtra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 





STAINED GLASS 


designs arranged in connection with color decora- 
tion. 80 as #0 give —— and harmony of effect, 
Correspondence solicited. 


J. & BR. LAMB, 59 Carmizue &t., Sew Vork. 





Thos answering an Advertisement will 
confer y favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 
Advert :ement in The Christian Unien. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE DEFENDED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I beg leave to use a little of your space to comment 
on what seems to me the rather strong language of your 
Boston correspondent concerning Christian Sciences, in 
your issue of May 8 It is not strange that the Med- 
ford cate alluded to should excite severe criticiam, but 
the very fact of the excitement over ‘this case proves 
that it is an isolated one, and we must remember that 
the regular practitioners and their friends are not un- 
willing to make as much of it as possible. I know no 
more about the case than I have learned from the 
papers, but from “‘ O>server’s” own statement it is safe 
to say that something was atiempted which is by no 
means sanctioned by Mrs. Eddy’s school at that stage 
of instruction. Has “Observer” never known of a 
mistaken diagnosis or an unwise prescription, from an 
incompetent physician, to result fatally ? snd has he 
felt celled upon to assail the whole medical fraternity 
on aceount of such an occurrence? It is rather late to 
claim that ‘‘there never was a more arrant humbug 
than the claims of Christian Science,” when it is nearly 
impossible to find a town in Exstern Massachusetts in 
which a remarkable cure by Caristian Science is not 
known. It was very easy to demonstrate scientifically 
that a steamboat conld not cross the ocean, but the 
demonstration was worthless after the feat was accom. 
plished; and threatening Galileo failed to prove the 
world flat or stationary; and in the I'ght of a single 
undisputed cure the statement of ‘‘ Observer” proves 
puerile. Iam not a Christian Scientist, and have no 
special reason for defending the cause, except that it 
has been my fortune to know of some remarkable cures 
that have been performed by this much-abused class, 
and a spirit of common justise compels me to protest 
against such wholesale denunciation fora single failure, 
while cures which cannot be disproved are passed by 
unnoticed. A SuBscriIseRr 

[S3e editorial comment in Outlook.—Eps ©, U ] 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


E are glad to note the continued success of the profit- 
sharing experiment inaugurated two years ago by 
the shoe manufacturing firm of Ara Cushman & Co., of 
Auburn, Me. At the first annual meeting of the operatives 
and employers a dividend of four per cent. was declared 
amid hearty demonstrations of delight from the seven or 
eight hundred people assembled. This year the percentage 
of profit accruing to labor is but two and one-half per cent. 
Hovever, this reduction from the previous year does not 
indicate a less encouraging prospect for the continuance of 
the plan. There are good and sufficient reasons, satisfac- 
tory alike to employer and employee, why the last dividend 
is lower than that of the initial year of theenterprise. Cer- 
tainly at the recent conference the utmost harmony and 
cordiality prevailed. New features were then proposed in 
extension of the original profit-sharing scheme, while the 
firm suggested new requirements to their help, and in turn 
conceded larger privileges to committees of workingmen. 
A more perfect union and definite organization is projected, 
and although the annual gathering to hear the results of the 
year’s business was not quite so enthusiastic as on the for- 
mer occasion, more real confidence appeared on both sides. 
The senior member of the firm, Mr. Ara Cushman, declares 
himself willing to make any effort and to undertake all 
fair measures which afford a fatr promise of the vindication 
of the principle of profit-sharing, in whieh he so thoroughly 
believes. And there is but one opinion among all his busi- 
ness partners as to the wisdom of such a course. 


CALIFORNIAN FLOWERS. 


‘7 O H.,” to whom we are indebted for occasional 
. California gleanings, sends us, as proof ‘‘ that 
California is a land of flowers as well as fruits,” the 
following report of a unique exhibition at a late Floral 
Fair in San José, about thirty miles from San Fran- 
cisco : 

“The Floral Fair drew such crowds by the excursion 
train that, notwithstanding the railway company’s previous 
experience of boom travel, the supply of tickets actually 
gave out. The Horticultural Hall was all aglow with Flora’s 
lovely favors arranged in tastefal and unique designs. The 
center piece consisted of a mimic iawn, with mossy sward, 
trees and flowers, mirrors, lakes, and lilies, surmounted by 
a cross of silver. 

*“‘ On the right appeared a model of the projected con- 
servatory of music, teward the funds of which the proceeds 
of the Fair are devoted, entirely covered with roses, and 
standing, as it were, in grounds laid out with grass, drives, 
and flowers. On the left appeared an elevation of the 
memorial chapel, Stanford University, also composed of 
various colored roses, standing in appropriate grounds, 
near which appeared a ‘ drawing-room,’ inclosed by trans- 
parent curtains and furnished with chairs, lounge, easels, 
and ottomans, entirely covered with roses, while the same 
flowers formed the mats that adorned the polished floor. 
On the right of the stage an extensive rockery, covered with 
verdant moss and luxuriant ferns, formed a cool grotto, 
and on the other side an elegant villa, walled with lace and 
muslin curtains, tastefully decorated with flowers and foli- 
age, and set with tables, accommodated a portien of the 
many guests who lunched within the building. 

Jn front of the stage a gigantic bell was suspended, 
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composed of white flowers, and facing that a design sur- 
mounted by a crown. ; 

“ Perhaps the most unique arrangement was a few bars 
of music of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ the lines in green moss 
and the notes in blossoms. A ladder of roses and a painter's 
palette covered with gorgeous crimson flowers were among 
the designs.”’ J.C. H. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE are novel features in present temperance mo ve- 
ments. The Republicans have passed a high license 
law, and a law limiting the number of licenses, but neither 
can take practical effect till next May, as licenses had been 
granted before their enactment which run a year ; and the 
next Legislature may ‘repeal them. But this action, 
together with the bill to submit constitutional amendment 
to the people, which also may fail to pass the next Legis- 
lature, may serve the political purpose of keeping down the 
third party vote. 

The municipal authorities in Haverhill, Framingham, ard 
several other towns, in which the people voted to license, 
refuse to grant licenses, and as the local option law is per- 
missive and not mandatory, there is no remedy in the 
courts. Municipalities which want license will need to 
elect boards in sympathy with the vote to license. Mayor 
Robinson, of Gloucester, has raised a breeze by vetoing the 
act of the Aldermen granting license. This raises the ques- 
tion as to his authority in the case, which is already in 
court waiting decision. If the court issues its mandamus 
to sign the licenses, he will resign; but he may refuse to 
sign the one which has been made the test case, and go to 
jail a martyr to prineiple, in which event he may learn that 
it is a cheap kind of martyrdom. His able counsel, I am 
told, do not expect the court will sustain his posl-ion, 
which is purely a case of conscience. As the Board of 
Aldermen have but one majority in favor of granting 
licenses, it cannot pass over the veto. 


In New Hampshire the prohibitory law is being very 
effectively executed. The new act, which went into effect 
at the beginning of the ‘year, avoids the uncertain and 
tedious process of trial by jury, by making all places where 
liquor is illegally sold nuisances, including wine and cider. 
The solicitor of the county is obliged to bring every case 
before a judge when twenty citizens sign a representation 
specifying persons and places; and as the law makes a 
license from the United States prima facie evidence of sale, 
‘also the finding of spirits, with glasses or cups, prima facie 
evidence of gale, it is comparatively easy to obtain proof. 
This done, the jadge declares the place a nuisance, and 
both seller and owner of the place are responsible. This 
summary and effective process is being vigorously worked 
through the State, with the exception of Portsmonth. In 
Manchester several hundred liquor places have been 
“cleaned out.”’ 


Boston wholesale dealers made merchants in New Eng- 
land their guests leet week, over three thousand respond- 
ing to invitations, who were entertained at hotels, ban- 
queted, shown about the city, taken’down the harbor, and 
made welcome generally te the sights at the “Hub.” A 
reeeption at Faneuil Hall gave the visitors an idea how 
the old Cradle of Liberty is rocked. The Governor, the 
Mayor, and other distinguished gentlemen enlivened the 
occasion by short addresses. A musical and literary enter- 
tainment by the New England Grocers’ Association was 
held in Music Hall. As the old-time May anniversaries, 
when Boston entertained guests, have long since gone by, 
this ‘“‘merehants’ week” is a revival of hospitality on a 
commercial rather than a religious basis. 


The Rsv. Nehemiah Boynton was installed pastor of the 
Union Church the past week, by a large council. Mr. Boyn- 
ton accepted the creed of the church, which is that of the 
Creed Commission, and read a paper outlining his views of 
the Gospel as a religious and social vitalizing force, not 
touching upon controverted doctrines. When the roll of 
the council was called, ‘‘ no question,’’ ‘‘no question,’”’ rose 
from the lips of all, with two exceptions. These exceptions 
were simply a question or two as to church fellowship and 
the Sabbath. Dr. Meredith responded: ‘‘I am more than 
satiefied. 1 am delighted ; I am happy.’’ People have been 
so long accustomed to theological catechizing on these 
occasions that some of the older ones miss the ‘‘examina- 
tion ;”’ they like to see the sparks made to Ay by question 
and answer. Tothe large majority, however, the practice 
that is rapidly gaining, of omitting a set examination when 
the brother is known to be in good denominational fellow 
ship, is a relief and a mark of good sense. There was an- 
other departure; instead of ‘“‘charge to the pastor,” 
“charge to the people,” the order of service read, ‘* words 
to the pastor,’’ ‘‘ words to the people.” Dr. McKenzie 
addressed eloquent ‘‘ words’ to the pastor, and Dr. Mere- 
dith forcible “‘ words’ to the people. Dr. Webb preached 
the sermon—magnuificently delivered—from the text, 
**Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth ;” 
treating ‘‘ word” as meaning the Old Testament Scriptures: 


The annual report of the State Board of Health, a book of 
some 400 pages, shows that the past year we have been un- 
usually free from infectious and contagious ‘diseases. The 
very great utility of this Board to the localities is recog- 
nized on’all sides. Its conclusion, that free access between 
the hotses of the’sick and well when diphtheria was raging 
was the cause of its spread, is worth hanging up in a corner 
of your head. Asa scientific statement this paragraph is 
worth saving « 

‘The almost universal use of milk as an article of food 
(and that in an uncooked condition), the various processes 
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when it is drawn from the cow until itis finally received 
inte the digestive organs of the consumer, render it a most 
probable vehicle for the transmission of infection. The 
various accidents and conditions to which it is exposed 
begin with the animal herself, for while the food of the 
animal has an undoubted effect in modifying the quality 
of the milk, it is not yet proven that such food is capable 
of transmitting infectious disease through the animal to 
the milk. But itis now considered as quite well established 
that certain diseases, notably scarlet fever (and possibly 
tuberculosis), may be communicated directly from the cow 
through the milk which she produces, in consequence of 
the existexce of the disease in the animal at the time of 
milking. Further than this, other infectious diseases, such 
as typhoid fever and diphtheria—especially the former— 
have been repeatedly sltown to have been communicated 
from the family of the dairyman through the medium of 
the milk to the families of the consumers.” 


The great reaper has garnered two prominent citizens 
within a week, Mr. 8 D. Warren, a member of the Mount 
Vernon Chufch, at the age of seventy, a Jarge paper manu- 
facturer, a man greatly beloved, bright, intelligent, a true- 
hearted philanthropist, giving bountifally, not caring to 
let his right hand know the deeds of the left hand. He 
was one of the selid men of Boston.——Dr. E. 8. Atwood, 
of Salem, and of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, passed away suddenly at the age of nearly fifty-five. 
He had been in feeble health for some time, but his final 
sickness was of but a few hours—cerebral congestion. He 
was greatly beloved in his city and church. He was a 
graduate of Brown University and of Andover Seminary. 

OBSERVER, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Frank R. Luckey was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the Wumphrey Street Church of New?Haven, Conn, on Thurs- 
day of last week. 

—Henry Hyde has received a call from the Second Church of 
Greenfield, Mass. 

—Erastus Blakesley has been installed pastor of the church at 
Spencer, Mass. 

—Lawreice Phelps has received a call from the Second 
Church of Bennington, Vt. 

—George C. Woodroff was ordained to the ministry in Litch- 
field, Conn., recently. He is to be superintendent of Sunday- 
schools in Colorado. 

—W. G. Poor was installed as pastor of the church in Paola, 
Kan., on May 7. 

-—W W. Leete acceptsa call to Rockford, Ill. 

—J.H Dole has accepted a call to Croton, Mich. 

—Jacob Flood accepts a call to Indianola, Neb. 

—E. 8. Parsons, of the Yale Divinity;School, has accepted a 
call to the church at Greeley, Colo., for one year. 

—J.E Smith, of Hart, Mich., has resigned to accept a call to 
become assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, Ch'cago, 

—F. L. Drew accepts a call to Bluehill, Me. 

—G.E Hill has received a call to North Haverhill, N. H. 

—Theodore Bearsiley, of Saco, Me., accepts a call to Newbury- 
port, Mass. 











PRESBYTERIAN, 


—James D. Wilson, D.D., pastor of the Central Church of this 
olty, dled on Monday of last week. He had held the pastorate 
for nearly twenty years. At a meeting of the Presbytery of 
th‘s city the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby referred to the death of Dr. 
Wilson, placing a high estimate upon his character and labors ; 
aud a committée was appointed to draw up resolutions express- 
ive of the regret of the Presbytery at the loss of their fellow- 
member, and of condolence with his family. 

—A.R Raymond died in Salem, Pa., lately. 

—J.B Shaw was instailed as pastor of the West End Church 
of this city en May 15. Dr. W. M. Taylor preached the sermon. 

-E.K. Donaldson accepts a call from Titusville, N J. 

—Orville Reed, of Springfield, Mass., has received a call to 
the First Church of Hazleton, Pa. 

—Edgar Beckwith, of the Union Seminary, has received a call 
to Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

—C.H. Miller has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Halstead, Kan. 
ae C. Lane has become pastor of the church at Flanders, 

EPISCOPAL. 

—G. W.8. Ayres has been elected rector of the church at 
Cheboygan, Mich. 

—J. H. Brown, of Grace Church, West Washiogton, D. C., has 
resigned. 

—F. D. Harriman, of Christ Church, Middlehaddan, Conn., 
has resigned 

—dJ. W. Paige has become rector of St. Mark’s Church, Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 

—C.K. Tenney has become rector of St. James's Church, 
Ridgefield, N. J. 

BAPTIST. 

—F. Chatworthy declines a eall to the First Church of James: 
town, N. Y. 

—E, C. Willetts, of Medina, Mick., has resigned. 

—L. B. Goodall, a colored graduate of the Newton Seminary, 
was ordained in the Twelfth Church of Boston last week. 

—W. ss. Walker accepts a call from Jamaica, Vt. 





Attention is again being called to the movement to secure 
legislation for the promotion of religion in the United 
States Army. The movement recsived the indorsement of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly of 1887. The need of 
such legislation as that proposed is very great. At present 
there are 25,008 men in the army, at 124 posts, but there 
are only thirty post chaplains and four regimental chap- 
lains. The largest recruiting station in the country, that 
at David’s Island, in Long Iceland Sound, sixteen miles 
from New York, has no chaplain. 





Tan Times Oxw.—The Ten Times One Ciubs, or Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs, of whatever name, are notified that a meeting 
of clubs will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Wednesday morning; May 80, at ten o’clock. Clabs 


to whieh it is subjected in ite manipulation from the time’ are requested to send as large delegations as is convenient. 


_ May 24, 1888, 
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LIST OF THE HOUGHTON FARM HERD OF JERSEY CATTLE. 


(ALL REGISTERED IN THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB.) 
OWNED BY 


Lawson Valentine, of Houghton Farm, Mountainville, Orange County, New York. 
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HR. NAME. SIRE. DAM. 
-,,|Solid, black tongue and switch. 
4B7O| BAMAPO soos v0 0 RT ‘| golt a black t 7 i 
iN  sco8s cenuseneeees Canada’s John Bull —— Bods ——— Sweet Brier of St. Lambert "(6181) ..| 80 ack tongue and switc 
* * ty — ANE SU TA Bee Ramapo (4679)........ © cesses ceneeee Hanover | I ss — —— Several — spots, mixed switch, white 
Brier’s John Bull ik Watay sieved cea tee ..|Maid of Ramapo........ —— — 8, oes gon i color, black tongue and switch, 
FHRMA LES. 
‘ et Speer Welcome (2 *), 8.,J. H. F H, C..| Butterfly (658), F. 8,3. H. B.......... Jan’y 20, 1875......... Braces Light fawn, white spot each shoulder. 
3 —— oF THE GRANGE ............. — dnd 0 0 — xx —— ere Lig*t brown and white, white hind legs, 
G289) MY RA, VA -.c.cccccccccccccee —— — —» IE ———— — — ———— NOND inn cccceccess Solid deer color, black tongue and 8, 
7177| Princess MAUD..-.- Bass aRe Ts — —— ngs). PF: '8.* 6." — Seance (1516), * Le At i. , a A. ae Ee o++e../Gray fawn. white ~~ black points. 
7283) VALLEY QUEBN........- —— Clatmant. P. 8. (84),J. H. B.“O.“.. Bnno F §..J. ae: ere oe Lemon fawn, star, black switch. 
9126 poet _ ...RBastern Chief, P. 8. (171), J TB... —— of Five Oaks rT ery OE — 16, ‘1838. ......|Fawn and white, star. 
10829|/SaTIN.. Lees eecceccecesseecee|DUKO Of Darlington (2460).......-++.--- LONG (BOG)... 0200202 ccccrcccee cccccces Nov. 26, 1878.... . +s. .{SOlid color, black points. 
10508 — DRIP socks cece ies x ught’s Hebe (6827) ............ Mareh 19, 1879.............. Grayish fawn and white. 
12574| VALLEY DUCHESS ..................... Lord waned (8287), imported. - |Valley —A— (7288).. ... June 18, 1879 .|Solid fawn, black tongue and switch, 
15445] GELFRE ....-. ...............- ..+-| Mercury (482)........... -|Hybla (2991).,....... Jan’y 24. 1°81 ..|Solid color, black points. 
1258] MOODNA LASS ....-eeceeeeeeee ; —— Boy (3243), este ee --|Moodna Gtr) (9127).. 18, 1 Solid color, black tongue. 
18446| LinLE KONNE 3D. ..| Prince — (3672) Lille Boune (8108) .. Sept. 8, 1881. .|/Solid fawn blaek tengue, mixed s. 
15360| .MALGAM .. .... a Kine Horn (8280).......-.+---seeeeeeees Hebe 2 BSopt. 19, 1881.. .EBolid color, black tongue and switch. 
25825| HaANovER Lass ‘"|Black Prince of Hanover (2678)........ Nutabell ae Cdeebsecccvcesseesees May 11. 1888. . ++ seeees/Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
$5352|DaLipA........ ...| Lord Dartmouth (6302)... ......-00.. +06: Abbie Berg (18074) .................08. Feb‘y 15, 1895...........006 Solid qolor, blaok points. 
99991|MismeEN...... “"*'|Lord of Mountainetde (7111)...... ....|Ledy Gol ag eh CISRELD, «0. cccccese June 12, 1886.......... .--se-| Light fawn, star. 
42206| MARMADUKE'S +e Duke Marmaduke (7413)...........+++: Sunny Gezelle (20747)............... Pt RE ee Dark fawn and white. 
37562| CHRISTMAS CAROL ..................... Ramapo (4679)..... PRSRa Dee dine Sennessad — fer ....|Deo. 25, A ere ..|Solid light fawn, black tongue and s, 
19022] MERCEDELLA........e+00 ............. he * Cath ..- |Zan’y 19, 1882......... Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
20050| VALLEY L........................ " * Valley*Lady Ov. 10, 1882...... --. |Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
22958] MAID Raο..-................... * * Maid of March 25, 1883.......... .... Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
22954] MOODNA MAID .....0eeeeeeeee — 9 . Moodna a ( March 26, 1888..............|Solfd color, black tongue and switch. 
36814) MARTA EDROTA............*..... — * = Maria ( ) April 19, 1834...... esece-..-/90ld color, black tongue and switch. 
36315| Frvn OAKS GIRI....... . ..·..... —— “ * Maid of Five Oaks — — April *; — ——— Dark fawn. white spots. 
81655, RHBA HIO........0e.sccccccccccvccccecs * * Amalgum (15308) .|Sept. 4, 188¢4.. . |Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
31657|Rozet Ramapo .... ‘$ . Rozsl Lass (7280 : — 24, 1884 Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
48488| HANovsR EvROTA * Hanover Lass (258 .:| Aug. 14,1888 Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
43487|Trpy EUROTA.....-- ig * Farmer’s Tid ..|Nov. 1, 1€85.. Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
43489] VALE oF Ramapo % * bog i Lass ( ..|4ug 10, 1886 .. Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
43489| LANGTRY 8 LILY.. * ree Mra. bays 3, (14994)... sited disianennniseas Oct. 9, 1886... ss of one d’k squirrel gray, b’k tongue and s. 
45525|May CALAMA .... : * * —— NOMI Th FO 6 ——⏑—⏑—⏑⏑⏑⏑—⏑——— % pre aud white, white tongue and s. 
45526| CALYP®0 OF RAMATO....<0« = “ Valley — (19574)... OE — J color, black tongue and switeh. 
PEROT RAMAPO'W MZBA <0... .600020, cscncecese is « pk Lo eer mw. . § ». eee te belly, white legs, spots on withers. 
43528| RAMAPO'S SULTANA.......-eceeceee eee a “ Princess Maud (7177)..........ceeeeeees OV 6, 1068... 2.00. —E Sone color, black tongue and switch 
45529] RAMAPO'S BLACK PRINCESS......... 00+. “ * Janovor Lass #5825) .......... — Solid color, black tongue aud switch, 
45830] RrovouS BUTTERFLY. ........... .... vs. ps mn t's Butterfly (95830)..... .......... Dec. 6, 189%6......... .|Solid color, black tongue and switch 
45531| VALETTO RAMAPO- esieate | oes ser = * Valley Queen (7983)..... ........0000ee Jan’y 11, 1887.. .|Solid color, white —— and mixed 8. 
FRMA LEH CALVES. 
| RaWMBO AWD) sonic. nceadciscocsses .. |Grizette of the Seange (7503) . Aug. 1, 1€87.......... esses. |SOlid eolor, black coneme ond oun. 
| Ramapo ot St. Lambert — — Rozel Ramapo (81¢57).........2.se000: Aes, I87........ 2. ecscces | QOUE color, black tongue and switch. 
| Five —* — Solid eolor, black tongue and switch, 
.|Mra (14994)....... .. * Solid color, black tongue and switch, 
: Valloy Deskees (19974)... . |Solid color, blaek tongue and switch. 
| ...|Myra $4 (6988)........... .|Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
a —— Lass (9186) Solid color, black tongue and switch. 
| ristmas Carol.......... .| Solid color, b'ack tongue and switch. 
| —— cane-cud- —— .sSollia color, blac’ tongue and switch. 
| lay Eorota. Oh ee —— Solid color, t black tongue and ewltch. 
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The prema wane is for sale, in part or whole. 
J. H. FULLER, 30. LAFAYETTE PLACE: NEW YORK, 


For particulars, address 


== =: 





Connecticut flonera 


Life Insurance 
Company. 


23d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


(Condensed.) 
Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
Disbursements * 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1888, $1,716,606 23 


Liabilities, 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


J. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
FV HUDSON, Ses’y. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle ar lock-stitch seam, com- 
— with seam made by tae Ww. & G. Automatic. 
€ only genuine ‘‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: —‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S.M.Ce.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


1,296,365 36 








Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





|GATE CITY STONE FILTER (0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stove-wareJars 
to hold the Water. 
A NATURAL STONE 
for a Filtering Me- 
dium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Parent ce 
Chambers to cool the 
water. 


As easily cleaned as 
aWater Pitcher. 


All water is filled 
with impurities dur- 
ing the rainy season. 


This Filter will 
OLUTELY 






















Open Cut shows Filter A dress as above 


Dies used in our List. Descriptive Price 


Filters and Separate a The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber tian Union. 





@0LD MEDAL, am. 18%. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing tess than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C., Dorchestor, Mass |S 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Science of Correspondences Elu- 
clamed Gis —8 sent ont (ree tom: 38 —* the- 
ol 








pos: —e New Church 

No. ae vt, New — —* pa ork con- 

tains — the inner a heavenly meaning of 

the Bite. v. i. Paxton Hood (of the 

sehool) pseres “It wonderful the 

Mind [that spirit and true sense] of Book 
8, the al of this principle of interpreta- 


mit 20 sents of 
(price as 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuzns’ — 
Oldest and best known in U. 8 
Established, 1855. 


lérm Srnzer, N.Y. 





S 


ARDEEN’S —— BULLETIN Agency. 
. may be depended on to fur- 
suitable teachers, and to inform ne others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Iastructors. 


Opens October 8. dress Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place Boston, Maas. 











CHAUTAUQUA,(888. 


— E ——— INSPIRATION. 
NEW DEPAUT ® “ENT. 


5-26 .—Scbeol of Exslich Bible. 
Under abe ins instructors (Dri Alarper, J Fe 
roads Buel, Geo. 44 * ghs, e 

the Bisie will be studied like any other classic’ — 

an h cataud scientific Le ag The spirit- 





piercer any + ot be neglected. Frequent er- 
‘ces , Reer » Outdoor Sports, 
and tentortete 


A C21 eu nd Gch IN 
Aus. | ‘eo up peor ee! Yormal Werk, 


F Crafts. Thorouge dnt —— “2 the class- 
room. Regular courses of study ginnin a 
advanced), final examinations ins confe 
diplomas. 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS, MOST COMPLETE 
WorLD. Brilliant Generai Programme. ures 
's,and Entertainments. PROMINENT SPEAK- 


ERS, 
* ——— AT CHAUTAUQUA I8 A PRICELESS PR'VI- 
Geet hoard at low rates. —— - Ke fees a, 
and full 


Railread fares reduced. For c' 
particulars address W. ‘A. DUNOAN, SYRacuse,N. R 


In THE 





m2. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
—2— 








UMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskill Military 
Academy, June 2th to September 5th,’88. Send 
for circular. JOHN N, TILDEN, 4.M., M.D., Peeks- 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE |r 





— WARNER MALL: : 
OBERLIN, ONsEXVATOnS Ia Music 


With a Large Faculty of Supe -ior Instractors 
and a Splendid Builtcing for its exclusive use, 
the Oberiin Vorservatory offers Unusual Advan- 
tages for the study of Music. 478 students last 
year. Total expense for one year's study (38 
weeks) need not exceed $300. Terms begin 
Sept. 11, Jau.1,and April2 If you ara intend- 
nto study music ia any of its branches. send 
for catalogue to F.B. RICE, Director, Oberlin,O. 


Summer Schools of Hebrew 


1888. 


1. TIME AND PLACE. 
(1) Newton Center, Mass., May 22—June 12 
(2) Philadelphia, Pa., Juce 13—July 3. 
(83) Univ. of Va., Va., July 26—Aug. 15. 
(4) Chicago (Evanston) Aug. 16—Sept. 5. 
[Two Schools will be held also at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.: the first, Jaly 5—25 ; the second, July 26 


—Aug. 15 
2. COURSES, 
Hebrew : (1) Begianers’, (2) Reviewers’, (3) 
First Advanced, (4) Sesond Advanced. 


Cognate Languages: Assyrian, Aramaic, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic. 
3. EXPENSES, 
No_tuition-fee ; incidental fee, five dollars ; 
and room, $4 to $5 a week. 


4. IN GENERAL. 
« The Schools will not overlap ; stadents may 
with — attend two or more. 
2. A circular giving full information concern- 
leg classes, books needed, expenses, etc., may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 


WM. R. HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N .J. 
A Home for ‘the Bore. , Select, thorough, suc. 


Established $1 Years. Terms, $300, 














kill, N. ¥. 


B ALLEN, B. 
Pamowars: { SACRE ALLEN, B.A. Eng.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING BOOKS. 


A syndicate of publishers has perfected 
arrangements that are calculated prac if. 
cally to give a monopoly of the business of 
reproducing here European books. The 
names of the members of the syndicate 
are kept secret at present, but it is ex- 
pected that they will soon be known by 
the stupendous surprises they propose to 
flash upon their business rivals. Thesyn- 
dicate bas made a three years’ contraci 
with a company controlling a process for 
reproducing books for all that they can do 
in that time, and the company Is fitting 
up an expensive plant for the carrying out 
of the work at 18 Reade Street. No ether 
work is to be done here during that time 
for any other pergons than those belonging 
to the syndicate, and it is understood that 
if the publishers had had their way abou! 
it they would have made the contract for 
ten years instead of three. 

It is arserted that facsimile plates 
ready for printing can be made by the 
company at a cost at threes and a quarter 
cen‘'s a fquare inch, and could be prcfita 
bly furnished as low as one cent a square 
nch. One of the company, Mr Penfold, 
says, ‘‘ The amount of matter that a com. 
posltor would charge six dollars for setting 
we can furnish, blecked and ready for 
the press, at a prc fit, for fifty eents.” 

Ia a geners] way the process is under- 
stood by many, but the erp:clal features 
that make it valuable are secrets careful'y 
guarded by the three gentlemen who con- 
alliulo the Hollis Phototype Company. At 
far as they sre willing to make it known 
it is as follows : 

The instant that a book for reproduc. 
ticn is put into their hands it is ripped 
apart and its pages are put in fixed places 
before half a dczen cameras aimultaneous- 
ly operated. No time is lost in focusing, 
and the making of negatives of the pages 
is a matter of only a few moments. Exch 
negative is transferred to a transparen' 
rubber film, which is stripped from the 
glass and used to print from, after whicb 
it is laid away, like a sheet of paper, and 
can be kept indefinitely. The printing is 
done upon heavy sheets of gelatine, from 
one-thirty-second to one-s!xteenth of ap 
inch thick, prepared with bichromate of 
potash and other chemicals. Ten pages 
are tlus reproduced at once upon eacb 
sheet of gelatine, and, as there is space ov 
the roof for laying out at once forty of 
these sheets in their printing frames, one 
hour of sunshine will give 400 page 
printed on the gelatine, The portions of 
the gelatine upon which the light has no’ 
acted are easily washed out with brushe 
and warm water, leaving the letters, piet- 
ures, or other photographed images in bold 
relief, and only six to eight hours are re- 
quired to dry the plates perfectly. The 
plates thus prepared are blocked to type 
height, and it is affirmed that as many ar 
200,000 clear impressions can be made 
from them, if they are not touched by 
water or subjected to excessive heat 
Their relief is equal to that of ordinary 
type at least, and the cutlines are sharp 
Engravers are ready to.carefully overlc otk 
and repair each plate should a spot appear 
in which the printing has been defective 
but so cheap is the work of reproduction 
that if it is found that more than five 
minutes will be needed to make a plate 
perfect it is simply tossed aside and a new 
one is mace in ite stead. 

It is evident that important details sro 
missing from tbis general recital of the 
process, but those are the secrets of the 
gentlemen who do the work, and their 
security against rivalry. Enough has 
been told to demonstrate how cheaply and 
rapidly the work can be done, and to show 
how purely mechanfeal is the whole brst- 
ners, that it will cost no more by it to re- 
produce a page of agate or of rule and 
figure work than a page of two line pica, 
which would not be the same in type- 
setting, and that it will be just as cheap to 
reproduce in this way the finest ‘‘ 6ditions 








de luxe’’ of European works as the com- 
monest “penny dreadfuls,” Further- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


more, it is averred that any {llustrations 
printed with type in the original can be 
perfectly reproduced. no matter how ds/!- 
cate they may be, for no more cost than 


plain type — (Sun. 





MARRIAGES AND MARRIED LIFE 
IN CHINA. 


The instances of marriage where the bride 
brings her husband a dot are not so fre- 
quent as formerly. Almost always the 
wooer in reality buys the wife from her 
father. In addition to this the parents of 
the girl receivefrom those of her afflanced 
more or less valuable presents of rice, wine, 
or silks. Children are often betrothed at a 
very early age. Sometimes friends agree, 
even before the birth of children, that, in 
case they are of different sexes, on reaching 
the proper age they shall be married. Such 
agreements are religiously regarded 

In general, betrothal negotiations are con- 
ducted by a third person not belongirg to 
either of the families concerned. The same 
custom is found among the Jews in the 
many German cities. The matrimonial agent 
takes a card to the family of the intended 
bride, giving the name and ege of the young 
man. If willing to consider the implied 
proposal, the maiden’s father sends back a 
similar card with the name and age of the 
girl on it. Then the negotiations begin in 
earnest, are prolonged cver th:ee days, and, 
usually, matters are conducted with great 
ceremony. If the effair is formally agreed 
upon, the actual betrothal foll ws. This is as 
binding as marriage itself. 

The day before the wedding the maiden 
clothes herself as a bride, and exhibits her 
trousseau before her female friends and 
relatives. Persons in mourning are shut 
out from this ceremony. * 

When the marriage day arrives, the young 
man clothes himself as elegantly as his 
means will permit. The family assemble 
with him around the household altar. He 
kveels down and throws himself upon the 
earth. Spices are burned before the ancer- 
tral tablets. The marriage is formally ar- 
nounced to those present. The master of 
ceremonies conducts the father to a special 
seat of honor, and hands a goblet of wine to 
the bridegroom. The young man bows hirr- 
self four times before his father, pours out a 
few drops of the wine on the fldor as a liba- 
tion, and drinks the remainder. Then the 
father says, ‘Go, my son, bring thy wife, 
and in all things conduct thyself wisely and 
prudently.” The son throws himself four 
times on the ground, says that he will 
obey, and mounts a stool by the door. 
Friends and acquaintances march by him 
with lighted lanterns—a relic of the time 
when all marriages were celebrated at night. 
The procession then proceeds to the house 
of the bride, where the groom awaits her at 
the gate. 

On her part, the maiden rises early on her 

wedding morning, bathes while a band of 
musicians outside discourse alleged music, 
clothes herself and breakfasts on food sent 
by her intended parents-in-law. She only 
takes a few bites, however, as it is considered 
a good omen for hertoeat abstemiously B:- 
rore she takes her place in the sedan chair it 
is her duty, in company with her mother, to 
weep copiously. This part of the ceremony 
is frequently observed even in more civilized 
lands. Assoon as the women have seated 
themselves in the palanquin a strange scene 
takes place. A member of the family takes 
a bed coverlet and holds it up with two 
corners folded in each hand. Another 
throws into the air four hard takes (which 
the bridegroom has sent for the purpose) so 
that they fall into the coverlet ; during this 
ceremony the bride murmurs good wishes 
for the future. The procession, inclading 
both bride and bridegroom and their attend- 
ants, then moves off, accompanied by 
music and fireworks. Rei-capped servants 
carry along the articles of furniture to be 
taken from her own home for the use of the 
bride. 
It is an unwritten law that every one, poor 
andrich alike, must remain standing while 
a wedding procession passes, as it was re- 
cently the universal custom in Italy to 
remove one’s hat as a funeral went by. In 
China even a Mandarin must observe tnis 
custom, and if he meets the poorest wedding 
train, even though he be on horseback, it is 
his duty to dismount and show this honor to 
the young couple. 

When they arrive at the house of the 
bridegroom, the young man alights and in- 
vites the bride to follow him, and leads her 
into the inner court of the house, where the 























































bar quet fs laid. Here the maiden remoyeés 
her veil; the couple greet each other and 
wash their hands, he on the north and she 
on the south side of the court. She makes 
four courtesies to him, and he two to her, 
and then they sit down on opposite sides of 
the table. The man stands up and invites 
the maiden to drink with him, and sits down; 
then she rises, invites him to drink with her, 
and takes ber seat. They then drink, first 
out of separate cups, and afterward from the 
same glass. Meanwhile in one room of the 
houee the father of the young man dines 
with his friends, and in another the mother 
with the female guests. 

The company remains a day and a night. 
During the whole time candles are kept 
burning in the bridal chamber, and it is an 
ill omen if any of these are extinguished, 
foreshadowing the early death of the bride 
or bridegroom. On the following day the 


pair go into the second court of the house, 


where they are rc ceived by the parents of the 


groom. The couple greet them, throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The young 


man then withdraws, and the wife makes all 
sorts of little presents to her husband’s par- 
ents. During the next few days the wife 


calls upon all her husband’s relatives, and 


he pays the same courtesy to hers. With 


this the ceremonies are at an end.—/[ Ex. 








APOLCGIES. 
The word apology was originally used to 


denote a written defense of some person un 


jastly accused, or some belief firmly held, as 
Plato’s Apolegy for Socrates, or the early 
treatises styled Apologies for Christianity 
Now, it has come to mean something almost 
directly opposite—the acknowledgment of a 
fault, and the ¢ffort to palliate it. Whatever 
is firmly belieyed in and highly honored 
is now thc ught to need no apology, and the 
former use of the word has almost entirely 
died away. 

The most significant of all apologies are 
those made to self. Out of these spring all 
others, and by these is the character of the 
rest determined. Very seldom does a man 
strive to vindicate his conduct to his neigh- 
bor or to the pubtic who has not first striven 


to vindicate it to himself. 


The willingness to admit the actual wrong 
or injary to the full extent that truth can 
demand is always the best apology, and 
often the only repsration that can be made, 
while the discipline thus afforded ir an im- 
portant part of self-culture and improve 
ment —[Philadelphia Ledger. 








JoHN WESkEY ON THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION —A curious and characteris- 
tfc letier of John Wesley, bearing date 
June 14 1775, bas been diecovered by 
the Historical Manuscript Commission 
among the family papers of the Earl of 
Dartmouth. It is addressed to Lord Dart- 
mouth, at that time Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and is an energetic and pas 
sionate protest against the war in Amer 
ca. ‘‘ A'l my prejudices,” says the writer 
‘are against the Americans, for I am 8 
high churchmen, the son of a high church- 
man, bred up from my childhood in the 
highest notion of passive obedience ard 
non resistance, And yet, in spite of all my 
rooted pr jutices, I cannot avoid think 
ing, if I think at all, thet an oppressed 
people a'k for notbing more than thel: 
legal rights, and that in the most modes: 
and inoffensive manner which the natu'¢ 


of the case would allow. But, waiving a)! 
considerations of right and wrong, is it 
common sense to use force toward the 


Americans? Remember Rehoboam, re 
member Philip II , remember Charles I.’ 
—[8*. James’s G- zstte. 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Round-trip excursion tickets at low rates are 
now on sale via the Burlington Route, C., B. 
& Q. R. R, from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louls 
to Denver, Colorado Springs Pueblo, Salt Lake 
City Ogden, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and resorts 
West and Northwest. The * Burlington ”’ is the 
only line running sleeping cars from Chicago to 
Denver without change. It is the only line by 
which you can g>from Chicago to pap = 
ctur- 











age to Morton. Gen’l Pass and 
Agent C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, [1L, four cents 
fora copy of the Burlington Route Guide, or 
six cents for an illustrated book about Colorado 
and the Garden of the Gods, 
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FOURTH WEEK IN MAY. 


Gentle Spring has now come in good ear- 
nest, radiant with sunny skies and balmy 
with flowers. But gentle Spring is a treach- 
erous beauty. She makes us believe that 
the sun is as powerful as in midsummer. 
We toss away our overcoats and wraps too 
soon, and lay away our heavy underclothes, 
because we think summer has come. In- 
stead of summer there comes an army of 
spring diseases. We are attacked by bilious- 
ness, bowel disorders, and a dozen other ail- 
ments which might have been avoided. 

The next question is how to get rid of these 
spring ailments, and to purify the blood, 
and to put the system in prime order for 
summer. 

Instead of trying to find out some rew 
way, try an old one ; a way which, by steady 
use for over forty years, has been proved the 
very best. No unpleasant dosing with 
nauseous medicines, but simply taking a 
delightful draught of the most sparkling 
effervescent beverage in existence. This is 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, the best spring 
medicine in the world. It pur fies the blood 
of all the winter accumulations, It helps 
the liver to do its work thoroughly. It puts 
new life and vigor into the languid system, 
and prepares you for the erjoyment of a joy 
ful summer. Tarrant’s 82l'zer Apertent is 
or sale by all druggists. 








NEW SLEEPING CARS. 


Fifteen new and magnificent sleeping cars 
have just been delivered by the Wagner 
Palace Car Company for dally service be- 
tween Chicago, New York, and Boston, and 
between 8t. Louis, New York, and Boston, 
over New York Central Railroad and con- 
nections. These cars are the first installment 
of seventy in the course of construction, and 
the second lot of new cars will be deliver: d 
early in April, and the third in May. The 
total order for rew sleeping cars will rerre- 
sent a total expenditure on the part of the 
Wegner Palace Car Company of nearly a 
million dollars, and all the cars are intended 
for service over the Michigan Central, Lake 
Shore and Bee Line in connection with the 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road. 








WESTERN MORTG#GES AGAIN. 


There has been considerable discussion 
recently in the public press as to the merit 
of Western real estate mortgages. One of 
the strongest evidences of the esteem in 
which they are still held, however, is the 
fact that the Commonwealth Loan & Trust 
Company of Boston and Kansas City bas 
just negotiated a single loan of $100,000, real 
estate bonds, on property in Kansas City, 
and that one-half of the entire issue was 
purchased by one of our oldest and wealth- 
lest New Eogland savings barks. So long 
as such institutions deem these investments 
safe and desirable, they certainly ought to 
be worthy the consideration of smaller in- 
vestors who are looking for a remunerative 
rate of interest. 








TO INVESTORS. 


We may properly call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement in another col- 
umn of the well-known and reliable firm of 
brokers and bankers, Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons, of this city. They make a specialty 
of the exchanging of Government bonds— 
now paying at market prices only two and a 
quarter per cent.—for safe and better paying 
railroad bonds and mortgages. Mesers. 
Fisk & Sons also do a general banking aud 
brokers ge business, and are to be depended 
upon to transact all such business with 
promptness and accuracy. 








GOOD NEWS FOR ST. LOUIS 
TRAVEL! RS.1 


The Vestibuled Limited now leaves Grand 
Central Station daily at 9:50 am, and 
arrives St. Louis at 7:40 Pm next day, by 
New York Central and Bee Line. This isthe 
easy riding route to 8t. Louis on account of 
low grades, and this service is inaugurated 
to meet the demand for better facilities to 
the Southwest by the New York Central. 


A RF A ET EE 
DIED. 


At 52 South Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Sunday] evening, May 20, Alfred Cary, only 
son of Alfred A.and Rebecca @. Peck, aged 
twenty-one years and ten days, of class of 





’89, Stevens Institute. 











May 24, 1888, 





FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England has again raised its 
rate of discount one-half per cent., which 
makes the present standing three and one- 
half per cent. A continuous loss in Its re- 
serve led to this advance. The rate of 
money on callin the London money market, 
however, hardly changes, and stands at 
about one and oneshalf per cent. on call. 

The baukers having in charge the negotia- 
tion of the Baltimore & Oaio Railway Co.’s 
loan for $7,500,000 advertised it this week, 
and within forty-eight hours had received 
subscriptions from the other side and fron 
home investors amounting to over three 
times the amount askei for. 

In the coming week the R:ading Ratiway 
Co. will probably offer in the London market 
its new four per cent. loaa for over $30,000,- 
000, with the proceeds of most of which it will 
redeem bonds falliag due in Jaly. The 
eagerness of lavestors forthe Baltimore & 
Oalo Co.’s debentures promis2s a complete 
success for this latter negotiation Itis the 
purpose of President Corbia, of the Raading 
Co., who has jast arriveilin London, to ne- 
gotiate directly with London bankers, and it 
is believed success is already assured in 
placing the whole proposed issue. Tho im- 
portance of suc:ess ia bth of these negotia- 
tions just at this time is not confiaed to the 
financial standing and reqairements of the 
corporations in question alone, but to the 
fact that these are the principal important 
negotiations to be maie abroad this season 
on behalf of our ra!lways, and the proceeds 
atising from the sale of these bonds, will 
furnish exchange in our favo: suffisient to 
offset our commercial requirements, and will 
probabiy prevent any actual exp ortations of 
gold, or, at least, it is reasonable to estimate 
that sach considerable sams as these named 
will provide for any deficit arising during 
the season from our foreigo mercantile 
trade. O.dinarily the extreme ease in the 
money market here would load to a foreign 
demand from us ior fands the moment any 
money activity developed ia the London 
money market, but as yet no marked chang; 
from ease over there is anticipated, notwith- 
standirg the present drafts from the Conti- 
nent ard {from the interior on the Loudon 
market ; yet, even if it comes, we seem to be 
protected by this new special resource re- 
ferred to, and this fact, together with the 
large purchases of bonds by the Government 
here, doubly assures g‘eat ease even for 
the whole year in ou: own market. Th: 
Government has purchased, in the month or 
less in which it has been cffering to buy 
bonds, nearly $30,000,000, at a money value, 
of course, exceeding the face value of the 
bonds; another month—if the G »vernment 
shou'd make equally large purchases —it will 
have reduced its estimated surplus; revenue 
receipts from $140,000,000 at the close of its 
fiscal year, Ju as 30, to about $80,000,000 
or $90.000,000. This vast displacement of 
furds invested in ou: Government de- 
bentures, and by there purchases now 
released, will more and more enter into 
our bond market, and to a certain extent 
into our stock market, seeking new invest- 
ments ; for it is certain that people in these 
days do not bury their ducats or hide them 
in napkins. This powerful lever, therefore, 
at work anew and with ever-increasing 
power in tne market, will soon prove irre- 
sistible in raising their level The man who 
sells his beat class of bonds will buy some 
thing else cheaper, and so on, watii all classes 


and grades of securities and shares will be | 4 


make to float on a high tide of speculative 
prices. This condition is to be anticipated 
all the more !f railways continue to improve 
in business and to show increasing earnings 
as they aredoing now, ani if the crop pros- 
Pects continue ; for although the 1:t of May 
statistics showed a backward coidition in 
April in wiater wheat, the ralas and 
Conditions since have proved very fa 
Vorable, and we hear. now, from various 
sources, not only of imorovement in the 
Winter plant, but of a very flattering promise 
for the spring plant of wheat. 
The movement in the stock market, with 
Some few exceptions, has been toward im- 
Provement this week; especially have the 
Coal stocks shown this, Raading in particu- 
lar, while the downward tendency has exhib- 
ited itself in a very limited way in the North- 
West and 8t. Paul stocks The Vanderbilt 
and Gould shares, Lake Shore, N:w York 
Central, Michigan Central, Canada Southern, 
Missouri Pacific, Western Uxton, Manhat- 
tan, and others, bave maintained their prices 
ofaweekago The phenomenal earnings of 
the Northern Pacific Co. and the Union Pa- 
cific have made the stocks strong, with a 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


rising tendency. The bond market is more 
active, and higher prices are ruling for the 
more speculative issues. The bank state- 
ment is as follows: 


Loans, decrease................ $2,603,600 
Speole, increase ........ ..... 5,802,000 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,023,800 
Deposits, increase............. 8,268,500 
Reserve, increase.............. 5,508,675 


Money one to one and a half per ceat. at 
close on call. The city bank sarpius reserve 
is now about $27,700 000. Wau STREET. 








MARION HARLAND'S OPINION OF 
BaKING POWDERS 


Our readers have doubtless noticed the 
numerous di:cussi*ns by the scientists and 


varieus baking powders. A careful sifting 
of the evidence leaves no doubt as to the 
superiority of the Royal Baking Powder in 
purity, wholesomeness, and strength, from a 
scientific standpoint. Ac opinion, however, 
that will weigh heavier than any other with 
our practical housekeepers is that given by 
Marion Harland, the best known and most 
popular of American writers upon matters 
pertaining to the science of domestic 
economy, of housekeeping, and home cook- 
ing. Ina recent letter to the Philadelphia 
** Ladies’ Home Journal’’ this writer says : 

Iregard the Royal Baking Powder as 
the b st manufactured and in the market, so 
far as I have any experience in the use of 
suc; compounds. Since the iatroduction of 
it into my kitchen, three years ago, I have 
used no other ia making biscuits, cakes, 
etc., and have entirely discarded for such 
purposes the home-made combination of 
one-third soda, two-thirds cream of tartar. 

“ Every box has been in perfect condition 
when it came into my hands, and the con- 
tents bave given complete satisfaction. It 
is an act of simple jastice, and also a pleas- 
ure, to recommend It unquallfiedly to Ameri- 
can housewives MARION HARLAND. 

** BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov., 30, 1887” 








Rouss!an RELIGious PEssimisM —Isakni, a 
Ruesian writer, gives some astounding cases 
of religious pessimism in that country. Sects 
have repeatedly arisen that teach suicide, and 
practice it wholesale. One night eighty-four 
persons met in a cavern that had been filled 
with straw. The police discovered their} § 
intent and pursued them. But they fired the 
straw, and those that were not burned killed 
each other with hatchets—one only excepted. 
The Jumpers have a chief priest whom they 
call God. They do nothing but pray, jump, 
and contort themselves, closing service with 
an all-round kiss. Oae group adds scourg- 
ing. They eat as little as possible, often 
letting their children die of hunger, and they 
forbid the simp! st amusements. They be- 
lieve that they only are true Christians, and 
affirm that Christ will come to set up a king- 
dom of a thousand years. Their extrava- 
gances have often been duplicated in our 
own country. Bigotry and conceit are equiy- 
alent to deceit at all times. Probably the 
law of temperance, justice, and industry 
contains the best salvation. —[Ex. 








HOLDERS OF 


UNITED STATES 4: “|, BONDS 


PAYABLE IN 1591 


not be aware that, at present market prices, 
the r investment is only paying them two and a 
uarter per cent. per annum e@are busy supply. 
ing such as desire to secure the p esent high prices, 
while the Government is buying, with ot or firat- 
class investments, in place, paying 414 to 5 per cent. 
perannum, We now have to offer 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER DE- 
BE NTURE 5s, 

CHICAGO, RO-K ISLAND & PACIFIC EXTENSION 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 5a OF 1926, 


ties & in exchange the Government 44s at full 
market 

At ce canes wi'l be furnished full pariiculars of 
thess bonds, with terms of exchange. 

We are also pre; to make exchanges for the 
other Government Bonds, the 48 or currency 6s, or 
to buy — of the issues at current market prices, 
for cas 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Bankers and Dealers in Bonds, 
No. 28 Na s.u Streot, New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING GO 
Capita! aj Stoo Bald —5 ee ey 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
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standing ob — a Limited by tatys Ta 
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hygienists as to the relative value of the} - 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


0, 
OF TOPEKA, AND 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., Cor. WATER B&T. 
BOSTON. 


GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres’t, H. E, BALL, Pres't 
P T, BARTLG&TT, Asst Sec, B. R. WHEELER, Sec, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans depositesc 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


«vclacipal and Interest Guaranteed 


Ge GUARANTEED? |: 


We invite persons wishing investments * 
solutol; safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 














All loans and debentures fully guaranteed 
Full laformation given by 


A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SIMMONS, Vice Pres’ts. 





150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
Offer carefully selected choice 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt pay ment, 


“FREFARNSwoRTH [oan 
G/ It, MORTGAGE, LOANS 87 
ttle Geec’ Sane gona] dock aamneied vasa 


forms and references 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Inmterest payable sem 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no 
vaoney on the unduly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 





$2,000,000 


OFFICES : 
New Yor' B’way Phila, cor.4th & Ches’t St.; 
— di? Devonetire 8. : London, England. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 





PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO WRARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


a 
E piece property 
— dnd give Sreletens the beneae of py 


judgment and above. 
‘rrespondence solicited, and all inquiries chest 


Usrrempondence answered. 
Send for pamphlet. * 


WILDER, Vice-President. 
T. Li sTRin HAM. 
Pre 


CO aeeapendente: : Hanover National Bank, 
N-vtional North America. Boston 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, §: $750,000 
ders ba Fyre $355,016 

05,016. 
—— 4 loaned $11,494,600, pay! oy Ho 
87,056.800 of 


6%? 12% sen 


APRS 





have been —8R8 

it 

out delay or the lass ofa — Eotato 
First Mortga d Debenture Bonds and 
Sayings Cert “A on hand for sale— 
In Savings De in amounts of $5 and up. 


re epee enue a8 

ties furnished by 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 





Those answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating that they saw th: 





4 dmartinawraam: dn Sha ν te shasn * 


— ——— — 


for pamphlet with 
WHA East and W * and 
MINNESOTA, 


669 


— 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST C0, Kansas. 
Capital, - $1 ,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3* O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
@, W. E. Grirrits, — Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


¥. M. PERKINS, 1st View Prest, M.V. B. BULL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
P. EB. EMBRY, Auditor. L. H. —— Secretary. 
BA A. AMBLER, 


— 

BRANCH OFFICE: 
Spent, N.Y. M.V. B. BULL &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E. 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crry. Wm. "T. PRATT, Mgr. 
THERESA, N. y. R. C. COLLIS, Agent. 
102 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Mgr. 

Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


SUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


385 Robert § treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


investments made. Money lo. ed. Interest cou 

ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 

srty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference : Firs 

National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
merican Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
icited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


First Mortga Bonds® r cont. 
Semi-Annual Forest.” Negotiated Dy Ww. 
CLARK INVESTM. Oo., in sums of 3200 
ong upwerds. Prompt Povmont of Principal 
Interest ( “SS ns made and remitted to 
londer_ witho o. BEST LOCATION in 
THE UNION. Fifteen years’ © Ample 
c q ide. to the bas “Gon. 


connections, Re 
gregationalist.” Send for Form, Circular, and ref- 
@: noes before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. OLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
— — — 
A CEN ; 
por annum first mort 


gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taccms 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 

















TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THi 











CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


‘ts main p Seen and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

Pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Yinneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
“*WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Le *6, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from — 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern po: 

For —— = Folders, or desired — 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 





E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





GUARANTEED. 
FIRST. MORTGAGE? 


uros IMPROVED 


P| 
O° 9 
IN KANSAS 


Alwaysto be had of usat @ & 7 per cent. 
pie pteresi semi-annually. Colleeted 
t and remitted free-ef coat. 





AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAV’ you wc ener To 
INVEST? Write 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO,, 
Nv coTMENt Port iys ERS A N D 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
the profitable experience of 
the patrons-of this House. 
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FENCE OR NO FENCE? 
NUISANCE OR BEAUTY? 


If we have not yet repaired our fences, 
let us consider if we cannot save the cost 
and trouble of doing so now and in the 
future by taking away the whole fence. 
What arefencesfor? If in town, they do 
not keep out intruders, for people without 
sense enough to pass through the gates are 
not usually allowed at large. As a bound- 
ary line between lots, a few stones well 
enough placed to be permanent are worth 
more than the tightest and highest board 
fence that can be built. If our neighbors 
persist in keeping dogs or fowls that are 
nuisances to the neighborhood, they should 
be compelled to restrain them. In less 
populous districts is it not better to have 
the pasture walls or fences in such good 
order as to keep tbe cattle in, rather than 
have fences everywhere to;keep them out ? 
The damage a runaway horse or stray cow 
occasionally does is most annoying, but 
it is a emall price to psy for the beauty 
and satisfaction we getfrom open grounds. 
In a wild and rude age fences jwere 
necessary fcr protection and a mark of 
civilization, but, as Lord Bacon said many 
years ago, ‘Fine gardening marks the 
progress of civilization ;” it can be sald in 
our day that absence of fences marks the 
progress of fine gardening in a true and 
broad sense. Consider fora moment how 
much of the attraction of a place like 
Newport, for instance, is due to the open 
grounds. What would the elegant houses 
and costly grounds avail if fenced in so 
that we could not see them? Where had 
we rather live, where the grass and trees 
are in view, or in that part of the town 
where high fences and small yards 
abound ? We cannot all'go to Newport, 
but many of us can bring the freshness 
and air about the places where we live 
that delight us there. Even a blind man 
once saw the folly of building an expen 
sive fence in front of his residence and 
then leaving the gates of his carriage 
entrances open all the time as other people 
did, so he had none, and his home is the 
most beautiful in the neighborhood. 
Some fences we must have, as we need a 
roof over our heads at times, but what do 
we amount to if we keep one there per- 
petually ? Trees and bushes make better 
acreens almost always ; and when we look 
into the fence question in all its bearings, 
we will come to the concivsion in most 
cases that the fence had better go. 

[If the reader has a well-defined opinion 
on the question, let/him express it, clearly, 
concisely, pointedly. This is an educa- 
tional question, and women may vote! 
—Pos. C. U.] 








THE YALE FENCE DOOMED. 


In our no-fence campaign we have been 
joined by 8 most unexpected and most 
distinguished ally. In the new war the 
corporation of Yale University has been 
the first volunteer to enlist. With the im- 
petuous enthusiasm common in disciples, 
it has gone even further than ourselves, 
and ordered the destruction of a fence 
which served at least one useful purpose 
—it could be sat upon. The fences 
against which we ere making war—the 
paling fences, the high board fences, the 
rail fences, the iron fences, the barbed 
wire fences—are generally even more pain- 
ful to alt upon than tolook upon. How- 
ever, we forgive our aliy for the intensity 
of ite zeal, especially as its action has 
secured it a $125 000 building. 

Those who iake up arms in a new cause, 
whether firearms or firewood arms, must 
expect to arouse the hostility of Bourbons. 
Yale is now passing through the ordeal. 
Naturally enough, the most violent criti- 
cisms come from our political leaders who 
owe so much of thelr success to thelr 
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the wisest men.—Kossuth. 


hand.—Carlyle. 





THE PRIZE MOTTOES. 


I. Christianity knows no truth that is not the 
child of love and the parent of duty.—Phillips Brooks. 


II. The instinetive feeling of a great people is often wiser than 


III. Our grand business in life is not to see what lies dimly 
at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at 


x 
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skill in ‘keeping onthe fence” and 
‘looking after their fences.” The 
‘** Herald” dispatch from Washir gion 
Says : 

‘Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, who 
is an alumnus of Yale, regards it asa great 
hardship upon the boys that the historic old 
fence should be torn down for any purpose 
whatsoever. One of the ladies of his 
family, who enjoys the reputation of being 
the cleverest woman in Washington society, 
said : 

““*Senstor Dawes did not put it half 
strong enough. You may say, as coming 
from him, that I regard the action of the 
corporation as a great outrage. What kind 
of a person is it, I should like to know, 
who would make the destruction of this 
time-honored landmark one of the cendi- 
tions of his bequest ? The fence is worth 
more to the boys than a dozen new build- 
ings would be. The corporation have com- 
mitted a great injustice, and I hope you will 
say 80.’ 

* Secretary Whitney, who was the orator 
of his class in his graduation year, said : 

***T do not wish to sit in review upon the 
action of the Yale authorities. I have had 
many delightful associations with the old 
fence, and should be sorry to see it go. The 
departure would be like the loss of an old 
friend. I shall sit on it next month, I sup- 
pose, and it will be the means of bringing 
back facee that I loved, and of recalling the 
most cherished recollections of my life.’ 

** Congressman Charles A. Russell, of Con- 
necticut, said: ‘My desire to see the old 
fenee preserved is, of course, a matter of 
sentiment, which ought not to weigh against 
any proposition of practical benefit to the 
college. I should regret, however, to see it 
removed. It is endeared to us all, gradu- 
ates and undergraduates, by many pleasant 
memories. It has been a social rendezvous 
for many decades. I shall miss it when I 
attend my class reunion this year. I shall 
feel lonesome without it. Its absence will 
detract greatly from all our pleasures when 
we return to the familiar shades of old Yale. 
I presume, according to the terms of the be- 
quest, that the fence will have to go, but I 
regret it exceedingly.’ 

· Did I everait on that fence ?’”’ said Del- 
egate Fred Dubois, of Idaho, repeating the 
‘ Herald’ representative’s inquiry. ‘ Why, 
it’s about all I remember about the inst itu- 
tion!’ ”? 


USES FOR PAPERS, BOOKS, ETC. 
By Mary FERGUSON. 


There is one inalienable characteristic 
of the printed 'page—no number of readers 
extract from it its power to give of its con- 
tents toanother. In thissense the power of 
paper or book is endless and incomputs- 
ble, so long as it remains existent. One 
person may take thence all that interests 
himself, and another may stil] fied therein 
more than the first reader dreamed of. 

Good reading may take the place, often, 
in some degree, of other companionship. 

It may inspire or instigate to renewed 
life and action the rusty and unused 
mental faculties ; it may keep alive and 
stimulate an interest in and love for hu- 
manity, and in the doings, achievements, 
and progressions of the world ; it may 
lead one away from selfish and narrow 
aims, thoughts, and purposes, into the 








purer air of self-surrender and of know!- 
edge. 

Those who have plenty of reading mat 
ter cannot conceive of the grievous want 
and longing of those who have not. 

There are some, I know, to whom the 
expense, when such matter must be sent 
by mail, is, small as it seems, more than 
they feel justified in incurring. But there 
are many, I ween, who would gladly 
share their treasures if they knew where to 
send them ; to whom they would be most 
acceptable. 

There are places, I have learned, where 
they receive and distribute such matter. 
I have been making some inquiries, the 
responses to which may be of interest to 
many. 

‘* There are many,” wrote one who hat 
had much experience, “who are in need of 
reading matter, who would be glad of any 
thing. I know that at Blackwell’s Island 
barrels of good literature would be heariily 
welcomed. I have taken quantities of it 
there, and have also sent a great deal to 
the chaplains of the Charity Hospital, the 
Almshouses, and the Penitentiary. The 
late Rav. Mr. Morse (of the Penitentiary) 
once told me that there was a large 
amount of intellect in the prisons, and the 
convicts were greedy for reading matter.” 

In these cages there would be not only 
the relleving of the sad monotony of {)l- 
conditioned or imprisoned lives, but the 
possibility that the books or papers might 
become instruments for redemptive pur- 
poses, 

Good reading matter may also be sent to 
the Paper Mission, 26 Reade Street, New 
York, and to the Charity Ald Society, 
21 University Place, also in New York. 

And there is the Society of the ‘‘ Shut- 
Ins,” now numbering its members by 
thousands, many of whom are unable to 
supply themselves with reading, and who 
are ‘‘grateful indeed” to those who thus 
remember them. They hail with delight 
anything, however small, that makes a 
pleasant break in the monotony of the 
daily suffering, isolation, and loneliness 
Names of those who would be glad to 
receive such gifts may be procured by 
addressing Miss E. E. Burge, 870 Ciinton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WHERE TO SEND READING MATTER 


The number ef reading-rooms which have 
applied to the Desk for back numbers of the 
magazines and of The Christian Union is 
surprising. Those who wish to help others 
with what has helped them may send to any 
of the following addresses : 

Plainville Reading-Room, Plainville, N. J. 

Youths’ Christian Association, Dodge 
City, Kan. 

W.C. T. U., 3 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 

Free Temperance Reading-Room, Manis- 
tee, Mich. 

Congregational Church, Sherman, Conn. 

W. C. T. U. Reading-Room, Ironton, Mo. 

Y. M. C. A., Red Cloud, Neb. 

The Sage Library, Osage, Iowa. 

W. C. T. U. Library, care Hattie Naye, 
San Leandro, Alameda County, Cal. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


— — — 


THE FRIVOLOUS GIRL. 


Her silken gown it rastles, 
As she goes down the stair ; 

And in all the place there’s ne’er a tace 
One-half, one-balf so fair ; 

But, oh! I saw her yesterday, 
And no one knew ’twas she, 

When a little sick child looked up and emiled 
As she sat on my lady’s knee. 





— — 


Her fan it flirts and flutters. 
Her eyes grow bright, grow dim ; 
Andfall around no man is found 
But thioks she thinks of him. 
But, oh! to her, the best of all, 
Though they be great and grand. 
Are less than the sick whose smiles come quick 
At the touch of my lady’s hand. 


Her little shoe of satin 
Peeps underneath her skirt ; 

And a foot so small ought never at all 
To move in mire or dirt. 

But, oh ! she goes among the poor, 
And heavy hearts rejoice, 

As they can tell, who know her well, 
To hear my lady’s voice. 


Her glove {is soft as feathers 
Upon the nestling dove, 
Its touch so light, I have no right 
To think, to dream of love. 
But, oh! when clad in simplest garb, 
She goes where none may see, 
I watch and pray that some happy day 
My lady may pity me. 
-IH. C. Bunner, in Puck. 


SIFTINGS FROM THE MAIL. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN, 
Dear Christian Union: 
You head a page with the excellent motto of 
Bacon : * Decision is the soul of d'spatch.”” 
This is ai true ; also js this true: 
Right decision demands preparation. 
The prepared person only is ready for emer- 
gencies and opportunities, * 
St.Louis. 


GOOD! WE APPRECIATE IT. 


The Christian Union : 

GENTLEMEN,—I wish to apologize for my delay 
in sending in my renewal. 

A few months since I started in business and 
felt I must curtail ail possible expenses, and 
had decided to stop my Christian Union. I kept 
putting it off week after week, until I find I have 
not the heart to do it. Each issue serves to 
strengthen the ties with my household. We 
shall strive to save $3 some other way and 














retain our old friend. Yours truly, M. 
WarTERtowN, N. Y. 
MOTTOES. 


** All religion has relation to life, and the life 
of religion is to do good.” C.F. B. 
MINNEAPOLIs, Minn. 





“To serve the present age.” 
It is light that brings life.—[Mulford. 
ANN ARBOR, Mich. L. A. D. 





“ The food of Hope is meditated action.” 
Troy, N. Y. Mrs, P. M. Lanpon. 





He most lives whothinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best.—[James Martineau. 
New Britain, Conn. Mrs. C. D. L. 





Without earnest convictions, no great or 
sound literature is conceivable.—[Lowell’s Es- 
say on Dryden. B. E. 8. 

Winpbsor, Conn. 

This incessant and Sabbathless pursuit of a 
man’s fortune leaveth not the tribute which we 
owe to God of our time.—[Bacon 

Give me the liberty t> know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties. —[Milton. 

For opinion in good men is but knowledge in 
the making.—[Milton. 

There is no great action but hath some good 
pen which attends it —[Bacon. O. M.S. 

STEUBENVILLE, O. 





Fraternity, Liberality. Truth paramount. 
Rockvi1xi4z, Nova Scotia. W.4H. M. 
Life is doing the work God put you into his 

world to do.—({Edward Denison. E.L.C. 
BANGOR, Me. 





Fee all. nor be afraid.—[Browning. 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the 
life — Browning. 
Plain truth from man to man.—[Browning. 
Progress is man’s distinctive mark alone. 
—([Browning 
Let our eyes the good behold 
In everything but sin.—[ Whittier. 
Brooxk.iyn, N. Y. M.F.J. 














‘© How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure!” 


























May 24, 1888. 
— 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 





TRUST. 
I. 

Leave God to order all thy ways, 

And hope in him, whate’er betide ; 
Thou’lt find him in the eyil days 

Thy all-sufficient strength and guide ; 
Who trusts in God’s unfailing love 
Bullds on the rock that naught can move. 


Il. 
What can these anxious cares avail, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs ? 
What ean it help us to bewall ; 
Each painful moment as it files? 
Oar cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


; III. 
Only thy restless heart keep atill, 
And wait in cheerful hope ; content 
To take whate’er His gracious will, 
His all-discerning love, hath sent. 
Doubt not our inmost wants are known 
To Him who chose us for his own. 


IV. 
Me knows when joyfal hours are best, 
He sends them as he sees it meet ; 
When thou hast borne the fiery test, 
And art made free from all deceit, 
He comes to thee all unaware, 
And makes thee own his loving care. 


Vv. 
Nor. in the heat of pain and strife, 
Think God hath cast thee off unheard, 
And that the man whose prosperous life 
Thou enviest is of Him preferred ; 
Time passes and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything. 


VI. 
Allare alike before His face ; 
*Tis easy to our God most high 
To make the rich more poor and base, 
To give the poor more wealth and joy. 
True wonders stil! by Him are wrought 
Who setteth up, and brings to naught. 


VII. 
Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways ! 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall they be fufilled in thee ; 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted him indeed. 
—(George Neumarok, 1657. Translated by 
Catherine Winkworth. 


ZACCH.ZUS.3 
‘By Gorge Macpona.p. 
The Lord gaed wi’ a crood o’ men 
Throu Jericho the bonny ; 
*T was ill the Son o’ Man to ken 
Mang sons 0’ men sae mony. 


The wee bit son o’ man Zacchay 
To see the Maister seekit ; 

He spelilt a fig-tree, bauld an’ shy, 
An’ sae his shortness ekit. 


But as he thoucht to see his back, 
Roon’ turat the haill face til ‘im, 
Up luikit straucht, an’ til im spak— 

His hert gaed like to kill ‘im. 


**Come doen, Zacchay ; bestir yersel ; 
This nicht I want a lodgin’.” 

Like a ripe apple doon he fell, 
Nor needit ony nudgin’. 


But up amang the unco guid 
There raise a murmurin’ won’er : 
“ This is an uaco want o’ heed ! 
The man’s a special sinner |” 


Up spak Zacchay, his hert a bleeze, 

“ Lord, half I hae, the puir they hae it ; 
Whate’er I got by tellin" lees, 

Fourfauld for honesty I pay it.*’ 


Then Jesus sald unto the man, 
“This day here eomes salvation : 

For this is ane o’ Abraham's clan,” 
—Wha soucht the true fandation. 


*T cam the lost to seek an’ win.” 
Sae here was ane he wantit ! 

An’ to the man that left his sin 
He grace nor glory scantit. 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 
By Lizerrs WoopworrtH Reess. 


The poplar shows its white teeth to the gust 
Driven out the east and up the stiil highway ; 
The alders bow likereeds. A cloud of dust 
Whirls by, and with it scents from hollows 
gray, 
Scents from a hundred fields, the petals fair 
Of blossoming brambles ‘long the fence a-row. 
The wind passes, and, lo! each bush is bare. 
There at the gate, the one rose late agrow 
Lies in the path, a little quaking heap 
Of crimson leaves, The lily there is now 
A small handful of snow;blown through the deep 
Dry grass. Soft sounds haunt blade and 
bough ; 
Once more that stir, that rush: silence again. 
Then sudden sweet great drops of silver rain. 
—I[Traveler’s Record. 


2 Printed by request. 


* This poem, one of a series of “Godly Bal- 
lants” in the Sootch dialect, is sent us by 4 
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THE COUNTRYMAN. 
Br A.W. R. 


They never should suspect, not they, 
From anything he did or said, 
While staying in the city there, 
That he was country born and bred. 
They'd find it hard, he guessed they would 
To make him wonder at the show ; 
He'd not admire a single thing, 
But take good care no one should know 
He was a country bumpkin. 


He walked across the Brooklyn Bridge, 

He saw the Park, and gravely went 
To panorama, theater, 

And Greenwood, on grim pleasure bent. 
He ordered at Delmonico’s 

Back wheats and sirup—good ones, too ! — 
But never once did he admire 

Or praise a thing. And so we knew 

He was a country bumpkin. 
—(Harper’s Week ly. 


TELEGRAPHIC SIGNALS. 


There is nothing that gladdens the eyes 
of the telegraph editor quite so much as 
the magical “30.” The compositor at the 
case likes to see It, too, for he knows it is 
the end of telegraph copy for the night. 
The telegraph operator has a fancy for 
** 80” also, as, indeed, has every one who 
has had anything to do with a telegraph 
or a newapapor office. This ‘‘ 80” means 
literally ‘‘ the end,” and is the signal that 
the telegraph report 1s complete for the 
night ; but just why it should be so, or 
how this came about, no one can proba- 
bly tell with any accuracy, but it is a part 
of a code of signals adopted by telegraph 
operators long ago. They hit upon it at 
random, doubtless, and it serves its pur- 
pose satisfactorily. By the same token, 
the figure “1” is used as the signal, 
‘* Wait a minute;” “2,” and sometimes 
12,” means ‘ Answer how you under- 
stand me;” *8,” and sometimes ‘' 18,” 
means ‘‘I understand ;” ‘'18” means 
‘trouble ;” ‘* 25” is “ busy on another 
wire.” These are the signals most com- 
monly used by operators engaged on ordi- 
nary business or dispatches intended fo 
the newspapers, but signals and ciphers 
are used in a thousand occupations. The 
train dispatcher has his code, and the 
signals therein save him a world of work 
and pounding of the key. For instance, 
©” may mean “‘train orders,” and ‘‘ 9” 
be the signal used by the President of the 
road. When “9” fiashes along, every- 
thing on the wire gets out of the way, 
just as everything is sidetracked when the 
President's car comes wh zzing down tffe 
rails, Itcin be readily understood how 
these signals save time and labor, on the 
principle that stenography {s better 
adapted to the condensation of phrases 
and sentences than longhand : ina single |; 
figure a world of meaning can be ex- 
pressed ; but to the overworked telegraph | 1 
editor, who has been slaving all night 
with his head close to a gas lamp, and 
whose brain is buzzing and sizzing, the 
signal ‘‘ 30” ia the swcetest and dearest of 
them all.—[Kansas C.ty Journal. 
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FINEST BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 








l 


MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


ECONOMICAL FOOD. & 
— on the Care of Infants 


sent on —3 
by Druggists. 260., 5S00., $1.00. | 
WELLS, 5” RICHARDSON & CO. GURLINGTON, VT.F : 


asa — * VY 


I MOST 


A valuable 
| * Invalids 





subscriber with & reqgest that we Teprint it, 


Liver Disorders 


Soon cause the blood to become contam- 
inated and require prompt treatment. 
The most marked symptoms are loss of 
appetite, headache, pains in the back 
or side, nausea, and relaxation of the 
bowels. Ayer’s Pills assist nature to 
expel the superabundant bile and thus 
restore the purity of the blood. Being 
purely vegetable and sugar-coated, they 
are pleasant to take, mild in operation, 
and without ill effects. 

= After many years’ experience with 
Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for the large 
number of ailments caused by derange- 
ments of the liver, peculiar to malarial 
localities, simple justice prompts me to 
express to you my high appreciation of 
the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.’’—S. L. 
Loughridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“T had tried almost everything for 
chrovic liver complaint, but received 
no relicf until I used Ayer’s Pills. I 
find them invaluable.’ — W. E. Watson, 
77 Kast Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 


J— 
Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both being 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anemia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fliammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCGISTS., 

















FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


fitting pat unex- 


These goods are 
esties tor | beauty ao 4 and oles egance of 
style 


Unrivaled —25 as —* — prin · 
ciple makes one collar equal to 
th standing oad wok down collars in all desir- 
ay em - sues. * 
= cents. (Name aad my —— cntalegus 
Ten Coliars, or five pairsos Ouse, sold at stores 
for % cents. 
REVERSIBLE OCOLLAR OO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Maas. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 





All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 
way. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholiy unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mied wanderiu 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes of 1,087 at Baltimore,'1, —X at — 
A, 500 at philadelphia, 1,213 at Washin 
216 at Boston, —— © classes of “Solum ia 
LE nay at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 
ee ok an University, Chautauqua, &c., &. 
CHARD PrRocTOR, the Soientist, Hons. | 
we are saree, Jupam P; Benjamin, Judge Gizson 
Dr. Brown, E. H. Coon, Prin. N. Y. State No 
College, &e. Taught by correspondence, Prospec- 
tus Post FREE from 
PROF. LOBSTITE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Bright's Disease, Dyspepsia, all d 
Diathesis. 
Broad 
















ALWAYS 


RECOMMENDED 
MOTHERS 
For those 
pests of 
ehildhood, 
WORMS. 
A SELECT PARTY “00 frst 


Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 


EGYPT: the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 


and Cities of Continental Europe, Oct. 3d, 


ASEGOND PARTY ER N 


will sail for a 
ITALY, SICILY, 





Will cureRheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Ineipien 
; iseases of Unie a | 


ee 


AL'S Ralthed by Children 


DURKEE’S 
N) | WEN 
| DRESSING 





w"SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


coop News 
To LADIES. 


“"Greatest offer. Now s your time 
to get orders for our —— 
Teas, Coffees and pakisg 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
soy Band or Moss Rose China 

Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Ca Castor, or 
Weptter es Digtioner. ,! For For particulars a¢ ad 


EA ©O., 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., New York 





ko SS AMERICAN 


















Pscx’s Parent Improvep CusnionsD 
Ear Drums Perfect [Restore the 
Hearing, whether the ness is 
by p= ty or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, — —— whis- 

rs heard distinctly. ‘e- refer 
— hem. Write to F. HISCOX, e53 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., New Yor! 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 

















THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 

for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, 8 

Boston, Mass. 
14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Ne 1S8uit, 
Terry,$62. 















MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


- Fer Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
aad Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H..MENEBLY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MeShane Bell Founary 


r 

cantata, Pea ote, rc fis Ralls. eo. 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Adorws 
Mes & CO.. 











. 
Wantinn Daltte 





WINTER in 

R 
& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send for cir- 
cular. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 





hte on 





— BOOK YET! Nearly 7 



















4e25. Apply 


eis] 


5,000 SOLD! NEW Edition ONLY $1.75. 


“SAMANTHA aT SARATOGA” 


eg Them Ditton wt pollens tn by pernatural things, 
Delicious humor.”— Will 
x 


— — ———— 


ACEN 
WANTED! 
BiG TERMS} 


lieve sunthin’ sensible,” 
Full of “Te B,C —S 





~ a 
y amu 


& coated 
4 book AS SUTEEY by ty mai, 
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POWDER 


‘Absolutely Pure. 


2 Powder never varies 


— the mattvrnde of 
weig! or phosphate 
aa —— Bakine PowDEE ComPartY, SrA 0s 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


1,00 PIECES, A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE 

STOCK, JUST PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 

SACRIFICE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN CO&ST OF PRODUCTION. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PAT’! RNB AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MAT«INGS As LOW AS 
@5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
OIL CLOTAS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNOMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS8. 


AN ARMY OF 


bright women are 
now using James Py e's 
PEARLINE, the Best wash- 
ing compou.d ever made. 


all 








Better than soap—hetter re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try]. 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New Vork. 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 
ing from $5.00 upward. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Vis- 
tors always welcome. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0., 


20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE cits, 


ts merits asa WASH BLUE have been folly 
ane and indorsed by thousands of housekee 

Your grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him 
D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 

233 North Second 


rit 


JNO. J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


L. 0. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New ‘York. 





( 99 Broadway, Yew Y 
Branch } — Taton —B— and 
Houses: / 


866 Fulton Street. Brooklyn 


We ask especial attention to our Sana- 
tory Woolen Sheets and Sum- 
mer Blankets! These delicate, white 
cashmere, and light, soft, woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camel’s hair, warmth preserv 
ing Summer Blankets. are two es 
pecially important features of the Jaeger 
System. 

At the seashore, on shipboard, in the 
mountains (in Summer), in a word, every 
where where cotton and linen sheets absorb 
and hold moisture to the great discomfort 
and peril of the slumberer, these Camel 
hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets, are never cold, clammy, 
or chilling, but are always grateful to the 
touch, and eminently preventive of the 
colds, chills, rheumatic and pulmonary 
affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moist 
ure laden atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these 
peculiarly meritorious articles, without 
which it is impossible to obtain an adequate 
idea of their extraordinary excellence. They 
are partially described and illustrated in our 
Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail 
on application. Samples of material also 


sent by mail. 
Orders for goods, by mail or ex- 
press, and letters of inquiry, 


should be addressed to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Ce. 


$27 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorz, January 2, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 8ist of December, 1887. 





R. H. MAGY & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T.,. 
NE™™_YORK. 

—5 — 
WE SELL EX.LU S ELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. 6 °L OTHER HOUSES BASE 
THEIR PRICES ON [ LOSSES INSEPARABLE 
FROM A CREDIT & S°EM, AND OASH BUYERS 
ARE THE LOSERS © THE EXTENT OF THE 
PREMIUM THEY ‘<4 E TO PAY TO COVER 
THESE Losses. {5 


Dec) ALL MANUFACTURED 
MEN’S UNLAUNDE' %) | ON THE PREMISES. 
SHIRTS, 7c. BEST MATERIAL AND 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S | CONSCIENTIOUS 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Blankets, Lace 


Flannels, 
Curtains, 
BLACK aND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 

GL4SS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH'S CLOTHING 
FISHING TACKLE 


4T FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 
CHARGED, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


6 & 8 East 20th Street, 


NEW YORK, 








————s aed | ny Bang Ase exhibiting a very choice 
p ber; 1887 -pciisioa uot marked * "| assortment of Furniture in all 
off ist January, 1887........ ....0 1,417,600 18] the popular woods, and most 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,060,569 22} Select styles, which they are 
— | of ering at such moderate 
Foes op csomber, 1ea7,$a,072,881 1|Prices as should commend 
Losses paid during the EB ae their goods to any who con- 
— es —— template furnishing Mansions, 
io $788,546 88 Apartments, or Cottages. 
The Company has the has the follo pate, viz,: 
United d States and — of New ' 
ae $8,622,568 00 KITGHEN FURNISHING 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
Boson 2occce-cosncokmpecenes=sh . 1,859,100 60 
Real and Claims due the 
Compan: —— — eae be 88 
ee Sli “| FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Amount — Pee CCP eee eee eee eee $12,287,283 85 COOKI NG UTENSILS, 
Fix per cent. interest on the ontatanding cer. 
sicatde of pron Bt logatrepresentatives ea and | COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
fa A Ay 8, February ne: 
certifi f 
1988 will be redeemed and paid t i the bolters CUTLERY, 
— — —— sath of oo gh 
from which date all interest thereon will cease: | F DDY S REFRIGERATORS 
paymen — 14 
dividend of forty per cent. is desiared on 
the net earned premiums of the Comp«ny for the 


—— — oS December, 1887, for which cer- 
be —— on and after Tuesday, 


the First of Mag seat 

By order of the Board, 

J. H, OHAPMAN, Seoretary- 
TRUSTEES: 

D. JON CHARLES P. BURDETT 
Ww. BH. H. MOORE, HENRY E. 
A. A RAVEN, — 
JAMES LOW, AMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. is, *HRALES D. LEVERIG 

JAMIN H FIELD, J)HN L. RIKER, 
ED ORD W CORLDS, ANSON § 
RT B.MINTURN, N. DENTON 

HORACE | GRAY * WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


HAND, " y 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. LOnGE AGE A.M 
WILLIAM H, WEBB, faw ry J— 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Presideni. 





t, Phtiadelphia- 





A, A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 608 SIXTH AVE., 
1.338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY 


| 50 cts. WANTS.  socts 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscrib- 
ers only, for 
Sifty cents. 








A Pedestrian Summer Tour.—A student wishes 
to conduct a party of youths ona pedestrian 
tour during the approaching summer vaca- 
tion. Leaving Harper's Ferry June 25, the 
route Will bethatof the Confederate invasion 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania in 1868 Gat- 
tysburg will be reached in time to participate 
in the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the battle. From there the trip will be 
extended to the Hudson River and the Cats- 
kills. Address for terms and itinerary, Box ?, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Nantucket Cottages to Rent, at Sacchacha; daily 
communication with Nantucket town. Fully 
furnished One siz rooms, open fireplaces 
$150. One seven rooms, $200from June 10, to 
Oct. 1. Directly on the beach Superb 
view. Grand place for children. Address 
W. M F. Round, Nantucket, Mass. 





For Sale or to Rent.—Partly furnished large 
stone house, fourteen rooms, with all out- 
buildings and gardener’s cottage, on Hudson 
River, at Palisade, N.Y., near Sparkill station 
on Northern Rai'road ct N J. Healthy and 
cool. Apply to Wm. Peet, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Family School for Boys.—A clergyman wishes 
to know of a small family school for boys in a 
New England country town, where home sur- 
roundings and Christian influences can be 
secured and personal superintendence in the 
teaching will be given. Address Box 184, 
Highland Park, Lake Co., Illinois 


A Well Furnished House for rent in old Nan- 





tucket. A well-furnished, comfortable house 
of nine rooms, open fireplaces, situation re- 
tired, superb view of the ocean. Convenient 
to two hotels; good yard for playground. 
Terms $200 for the seavon. Inquire of R. K. 
Harlow, Medway, Mass. 


Pupils Preparing fer College.—Lady, experi- 
enced in rapidly preparing puplis for coliege, 
would prepare. young ladies insummer months 
for September examinations. Boarding in 
their families if desired Teachers’ Agency 
81 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Lake George N Y. —To let, commodious cottage, 
furnished ; finest scenery and best boating 
and fishing on the Lake ; excellent spring ; ice 
house filled ; all supplies brought to door 
deily ; malaria unknown. F. C., care Chris- 
tian Union. 


Wanted—A lady or gentleman who has a epo · 
cial interest, and also some experience, in 
religions work, for a position which demands 
strict attention,but fs not laborious Address, 
with references, Riverside, Christian Unton 
Office 


Wanted -During Jaly and August, by a young, 
man of {intellige.ce (a college graduate, now 
engaged in teaching), somo educational or 
clerical work which can be attended to at 





heme. Address Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


Housekeeper or Companion —A widow desires a 
si‘uation as companion to a lady or as house- 
keeper for a widower. References given and 
required. Address A. B., Box 316, Geneva, 
Se 


Companion or Goveraess —An educated lady de- 
sires a position as companion or governess for 
the months of July and Angust. Address 
M. E. B., Box 90, Station W, Brooklyn. 


Summer Resideace.—A large furnished house to 
rent for the sammer at Summit,."N. J. Five 
minutes from station. Fifty minutes from 
New York. Box 222. 


Boarders Wanted. —Farmhouse, large rooms. 
Wiil accommo jiate a few boarders this summer. 
Pienty of shade trees. Ad@ress J. D. 8., Amity, 
Orange County, N. Y. 


Chaperon.—A lady going to the seaside will 
chaperon two or three young ladies. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address M. V H., Chris- 
tian Unton Office. 








adjusted to 
by taking. a ten term policy in the 


Among all life insurance com 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





fateatins, (INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 


Each year b: —— ey with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments 
fed to’ eo e cost of So ee during each term selected and peal 


for. You can do this 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFI E, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 


1, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
We te ee nn cal es the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets 
to abilities and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, -President, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 











